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IMPORTANT MEETING OP 
MASTER-TAILORS IN PARIS, WITH RESPECT 

TO AN APPLICATION FROM THE 

JOURNEYMEN TO RELIEVE THEM FROM 

BASTING UP. 

A master-tailor in this country, conducting bis 
business according to our notione, can scarcely 
realize tlie extent to wbicli tlie practice of trying 
on is carried by French trades. There can bo 
no qnestion but that the habit has gronn into a 
nuisance; but the trade has itself to blame for 
the evil it has created by indulging in the practice. 

It has become a ncceasity; and customers now 
look for it as naturally as tlicy expect any article 
of dress they may have ordered; and, in tho 
majority of cases, would not be sadafied, unless 
they had to undergo this ordeal. 

The mischief does not, however, slop here, for, 
if any serious alteration should be required, it in- 
anothcr trying on, in order that the effect 



afcs*- 



may be seen, and if the judgment have been correctly 
exercbed. 

It b the custom of tlie trade for the journeyman 
to baste up bis own work, and, whether it be the 
simple basting or the coat is tried on in a more 
advanced state, no e.\tra is allowed for the trouble, 
but: it is all included in tite price paid for tiie 
cout. 

Men working at home frequently lose a consider- 
able time io going to and from their sliopswith coats 
and other garments basted up; for this habit of 
trying on is not confined to ccits. I[idependently of 
the time occupied on tlie two journeys, it ollen 
happens that the customer has not be«n punctual to 
his engagement, or that the foreman, either from 
want of will or of time, may not have got the 
garment ready for the journeyman on his colling 
for it. This would involve the necessity of another 
journey to and from, with its disadvantages. 

"the recent alterations in Paris, by removing so 
Urge a number of houses which were formerly occu- 
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pied by the working classes, adds to the incon- 
Tenience felt bj the joumeTmen-tailors, as the 
distance at which they are now compelled to live 
from their shops, naturally increases the loss of time 
they have to sustain. 

Whether the journeymen considered this circum- 
stance sufficient to justify them in taking some steps 
to alter this state of things, we are not aware; but it 
would appear as if it were the culminating point of 
thw grievance, as in a resolution which some of 
them, through a committee, presented to the syndtcat 
of the master-tailors, praying that the basting up of 
garments might be done by other persons at the 
expense of the employers, or, if performed by the 
journeyman who made them up, that the basting 
should be paid for in addition to the present prices, 
they advanced the grievances we have enumerated as 
the groimd for their application. 

In some few trades in Paris a certain number of 
journeymen, called pompiers, are employed and paid 
by the hour, and they baste up the different gar- 
ments for trying on, and when the foreman is satis- 
fied that he has obtained the requisite fit, they are 
then given into the hands of other men to make up. 
The journeymen do not want this plan to be generally 
adopted by the masters, as they contend that the 
journeyman making up the garment is better quali- 
fied to baste it up than another person, as he would 
know what effect to produce, and would understand 
what alteration had to be made. 

The syndicat to whom this proposition was made, 
is a body composed of master-tailors who are charged 
with the duty of investigating all matters affecting 
their particular branch of trade, and of settling 
disputes between the masters and the men which are 
referred to their decision. 

An extraordinary meeting of the members of the 
tailors* syndicat was held on the 16th of March last, 
xmder the presidency of M. Barge. About two 
hundred members were present on the occasion. 

The proceedings commenced by the President 
reading a letter from the ayndkat of the journeymen- 
tailors, dated the 10th of March, in which they com- 
municated to the syndkat of the master-tailors the 
resolution they had agreed to with respect to doing 
away with trying on. 





The President having read the letter — the purport 
of which was '' that on and after a certain date (the 
10th of April) the members of the journeymen's 
society would abstain from basting their own work, 
which would compel the employers to have it done 
by other persons, either on the premises or at the 
men's own homes*' — stated that he considered it his 
duty to call a meeting of the members of the 
syndicat, and of the Philanthropic Society of Master- 
Tailors, to solicit their advice as to the answer which 
should be given to the letter. 

He put it to the meeting to determine if it con- 
sidered itself as sufficiently numerous to justify it in 
replying on behalf of the whole community of the 
trade, or if it thought it desirable to call a meeting, 
at which all the masters and journeymen tailors of 
Paris should be invited. 

The meeting, on being consulted, decided that the 
latter proposition was not necessary. 

M. Keszler (President of the Philanthropic Society) 
inquired what might have been the number of journey- 
men present at the meeting, when the resolution for 
doing away with trying on had been proposed and 
determined on. In his opinion, much depended on 
this point. A strike has no weight or importance, 
imless supported by the unanimous action of the 
journeymen. He was of opinion that was not the 
case in the present instance, and stated that the 
demand for doing away with trying on emanated from 
but a small fraction of the men. He thought there 
was no necessity, in the present case, to convene a 
meeting of the whole body of the trade; it would 
invest the step taken by the journeymen with an 
undue importance, and have the effect of increasing 
the inconvenience. 

M. Mouillet stated that the men with whom he 
had conversed on the question, were decidedly 
opposed to doing away with trying on. 

M. D6backer inquired if any houses had tried the 
experiment of having the basting up executed by 
'' lapompe^ — ^that is, by a class of men paid by the 
hour. So &r as his experience bore upon the ques- 
tion, the matter appeared very simple. He had 
adopted the plan in his own establishment, and found 
it answer well. Some of the houses on the Boulevard V ( 
had made the experiment, and were satisfied with the a N 
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resolt. For his own part, he considered it unjust to 
nuke the jonmeyman bear the loss of time which 
reBolted from trying on, and which frequently com- 
peUed the men to go backwards and forwards two or 
three times £>r coats which were not ready for them. 
On the other hand, although not inyolved in the 
action of the debate, he should take part with his 
brother tradesmen, and, in the event of a strike, 
and the shops being closed, he would close his. 
He added, as a proof of his sympathy for their 
common interest, that last year the strike of the 
pompierB — or men paid by the hour — cost him 
85,000 francs, equal to a sum in our money of about 
£1400. 

M. Zeszler, in reply to M. D6backer, stated that it 
was an exceptional case for a joume3rman to have to 
go twice for the coat he had basted up, and that it 
was not &ir to take, as a general rule, that which 
formed an exception to the custom. On the other 
hand, he remarked that the men who worked in 
shops had no journeys to make, since the only 
trouble they were put to was to take the job into the 
cutting-room, and consequently ihey did not suffer 
from any loss of time. Men working at their own 
homes had a just cause of grievance against those 
masters who did not properly manage iheir business; 
while, on the other hand, they were unjust towards 
the majority of masters who are anxious not to cause 
them any loss, since their own personal interest is 
mixed up with it. He remarked, in concluding, that 
journeymen attach a greater value to a good system 
than to money; " do not, therefore, let us make them 
take unnecessary and fruitless journeys.'' 

M. Yrevraz agreed with the opinion of the pre- 
vious speaker, that it was to the interest of the 
employer not to give his men unnecessary trouble. 

M. Lussan was opposed to the appointment of a 
committee. To enter into a discussion and appoint 
a committee, would be attaching an importance to 
the strike. It appeared to him more desirable to 
come to some understanding between the two parties, 
without any pressure being exercised upon either, 
and that that course was in his opinion the better for 
the interest of both. 

M. Vievraz said there was no necessity to enter 
into a discussion upon the question of trying on, as 




it had been admitted by all the masters diat to do 
away with the custom was totally impracticable. 

M. Barge approved of M. Yrevraz's remarks, and 
observed that if trying on were done away with, 
from that time tailors would become mere dealers in 
ready-made clothes. 

M. Keszler, in reply to questions as to the definite 
demands of the journeymen, stated that their objec- 
tion was against all kinds of tr3ring on. They 
claimed to have their work given to them all ready 
to make up, without troubling themselves at all as 
to how we shall get the basting-up done. He added 
that experience had proved to the trade that a gar- 
ment basted up by one workman and made up by 
another could never fit well. 

M. Masquiller remarked that ihere was the veiy 
essence of the subject in question, and the end they 
wished to arrive at — ^namely, to increase the number 
of the pompiers^ and have work paid for by the 
hour, which would be the ruin of the masters. 

M. Galinier suggested that, before resuming the 
discussion, it would be desirable to put the question 
to the meeting, to ascertain if it were fiivourable, or 
opposed, to maintain the custom of trying on. 

M. D^backer thought it would be well to come to 
an tmderstanding on the position they should hold; 
they should be unanimous in their decision and 
action. 

The journeymen desired to conquer us in detail, 
by placing a certain number of shops on their list or 
index. So soon as one batch — ^the most important, on 
account of the magnitude of its business — should be 
compelled to give way, they would then operate upon 
a fresh one, would do what they liked with it, and 
so continue until they succeeded in placing the whole 
of us under their will. In his opinion there was but 
one way to prevent this result — to come to a deter- 
mination as to the resistance they should make, 
never to yield, and to close the whole of the shops 
so long as a single one remained on the ^' black 
list." 

M. Horay suggested that, in the interest of both 
masters and men, it would be advisable to fix a time 
for garments to be brought in which were prepared 
for trying on, in order not to expose the men to any 
loss of time. 
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On being put to the meeting, it was declared that 
such an arrangement was impracticable. 

M. Mouillet said that while Ml^f. D^backer, J. 
Dusautoj, Renard, and some others in the trade, 
included in the first batch against which the opposi- 
tion against basting up was brought to bear, had 
given way, he had resisted the demand of the men. 

In reply, M. Jules Dusautoj said that he was one 
who had agreed to try the experiment of having the 
basting executed by '^^ pompe^^ and claimed the 
right of keeping his engagement, and not breaking his 
word. 

The meeting, anxious to respect the individual 
liberty of every one, fully coincided with M. Du- 
sautoy's remarks. 

M. Mouillet appealed to his fellow-tradesmen, and 
urged upon them to support the trying on, and be 
firm one to the other, and so increase their strength 
as a body. 

M. Keszler begged freedom of action for all — for 
M. J. Dosautoy, who had acceded to the demand of 
the men with respect to doing away with the 
basting up by them, as well as for those who wished 
to preserve the custom as practised. Those gentle- 
men had agreed to do away with the basting by 
their men, because they had the convenience for 
making the change, and it could be carried out. The 
majority of the houses had, however, insuperable 
difficulties in their way, which amounted to absolute 
impediments to having the basting up done by 
special journeymen. Whatever might be the con- 
sequences, the speaker did not believe that the strike 
would be so serious as that of the year of the Exhi- 
bition. It would be more limited in its operation, as 
the large majority of the journeymen were opposed 
to the measures advised by the minority, and it 
would have less prejudicial consequences on the 
masters. In conclusion, he proposed to take the 
opinion of the company present as to the claim of 
the men. 

M. Doton thought it was desirable to resist firmly, 
as if they yielded in this case — which was not pos- 
sible—another year some other point would be urged 
upon them by the men. 

On the vote being taken, there was not a dissen- 
tient voice against the resisting, and the determina- 



tion to maintain the present system of basting up 
was unanimously carried. 

M. Barge, who had put the proposition to the 
vote, then said that the master-tailors present autho- 
rized the ayndicat of the masters to reply to the 
syndicat of the journeymen, that at the meeting of 
the masters held on the 16th of March, to take into 
consideration the communication received from the 
men, which was read at the opening of the present 
proceedings, imanimously decided that, while favour- 
able to maintaining the practice of basting up in 
its present form, it held the right of every master 
to feel himself at perfect liberty to make whatever 
arrangement he might think proper with his men. 



As we have no synonymous term nor institution 
with similar powers and functions to the syndkaty 
it may be interesting to our readers to be acquainted 
with some of its duties, in order the better to under- 
stand the importance of the proceedings we have 
described. 

The members of the different trades in Paris form 
themselves into a body, and elect a certain number, 
according to the strength of the body, who form the 
syndicate and their duty is to take cognizance princi- 
pally of matters affecting their special branch of 
trade, and also those which concern trade generally. 

The members composing the several syndkaU 
elect a President, Vice-President, and a Secretary, 
to conduct the business submitted to them for 
adjudication. 

In the event of an action being brought in a court 
of law by a tailor against a customer, for non-pay- 
ment of an account, on the plea of some of the 
articles furnished by the tradesman not being to the 
satisfaction of the customer, or not corresponding 
with what had been shown to him on giving tlie 
order, the judge would refer the case to the syndicat 
of that particular branch of trade, and receive their 
report as to the merits of the case, in respect of the 
particular points submitted to their decision. 

In the case, for instance, of a customer objecting 
to pay his trader because he complained of a garment 
not fitting properly, it follows naturally that the 
syndicat of tailors would be better competent to form 
an opinion on such a point than he would. A 
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qnomm — say three, or any odd number — ^would 



take the matter into consideration, and give their 
opinion as to the justice of the ground of refusal. 

A case can be referred at once to the syndicaZ. 
After hearing the matter stated by each party to the 
dispute, the two withdraw, and, after the syndkat 
have deliberated on the merits, they call the two 
principals before them, and ask them if they be 
willing to accept the decision the syndicat has come 
to. In the event of their acquiescence, they are re- 
quested to sign a paper to that effect, and the deci- 
sion is then communicated to them. In case of any 
hesitation, the decision is given, and they are at 
liberty to sign or decline. 

Should the two parlies decline to accept the deci- 
sion of the syndicat in any case sent from a court of 
law, they have the power to do so, and the case is 
then determined in the court. 

There are other duties performed by the syruUcat, 
but it is not necessary for our purpose to go further 
into the question. 

The syndicat must not be confounded with le con- 
seil des prudhommeSj which is an institution to decide 
on matters in dispute between masters and men. 



"A gatherer and disposer of other men*s stuff.**— WoUon. 




62, Cheapside, E.C, 
TO THB EDFTOB OF THE "GAZETTE OF FASHION." 

Sir, 

Partly arising from the solicitation of a customer, 
as well as from a desire to oblige him, I have intro- 
duced among my connexion a new style of dress- 
waistcoat, of which I send you a pattern on diagram 
7. It has been generally approved of by my cus- 
tomers. Displaying the shirt-front to advantage, 
without producing a vulgar effect, the style will 
only admit of this waistcoat being worn for dress, 
which is a desirable object to be borne in mind by 
the trade. 

The front-edge of the forepart should be drawn in 
a little before the roll is sewn on, and the outer edge 
of the roll kept easy, so as to sit freely on the chest. 
The roll is brought over the edge to form a facing, 



but pieced at the bottom, as, owing to the shape of 
the forepart above the top button, it would not fit 
otherwise. 

I cut the coat to be worn with the waistcoat to run 
down a little at front of lapel, which gives a bold 
appearance to the figure. 

Should you consider this to possess sufficient 
novelty to offer to the notice of your readers, you 
are perfectly at liberty to publish it in your work. 

I am. Sir, yours truly, 

"W. Baldwin. 



■MawMkM»«a«a 



to the editor of the "gazette of fashion.** 
Deab Sir, 

I read with much pleasure your notice, in the 
March number of the Gazette of Fashion, of the 
interesting feature which has been recently introduced 
into foremen-tailors* societies, and am disposed to 
believe that it is calculated to be of great benefit to 
the members, and improve their general knowledge in 
their particular branch of business. 

I remember many years ago, when I was a member 
of a foremen's society, it would have been a great 
treat if one of the members had started any subject 
for discussion, as it would be sure to have brought 
out some ideas which would have been new to some 
of us, and by this means many of us would have 
added some little to our store. 

The science of the trade was not, it is true, then so 
advanced as at the present time; but the practice 
of the tailoring trade was, in my opinion, superior 
to that we now see. Perhaps that very deficiency 
which was formerly felt, necessitated more attention 
being paid to the practical part, and gave rise to that 
degree of excellence, which is even now referred to 
with a degree of pride, by those of our trade old 
enough to remember those balmy days of tailoring. 

To those of your readers, who, situated at a dis- 
tance from the metropolis, have to personally super- 
intend their business, and who have not the opportu- 
nity of running up occasionally to rub off the rust 
from their ideas, and take back with them some fresh 
piece of knowledge to their cutting-rooms, any in- 
formation on subjects connected with our trade must 
always possess a special interest. Could you, there- 
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fore, in addition to the ordinary contents of jour 
Yaluable publication, give your readers now and then 
a report of the discuBsions of any of the foremen's 
societies? I am sure you would be doing the trade 
a great service. The gentlemen themselves who 
propose the subjects would, I feel convinced, wil- 
lingly assist you in your task; as, instead then of 
only benefiting the members present, they would 
have an extended field for the dissemination of their 
ideas, and confer a favour on the trade generally. 

I shall be glad if my remarks should draw out 
some other of your readers possessed of more ability 
than I can lay claim to, who, by bringing more logic 
to bear upon this question, would advocate the im- 
portance of the subject with more force and better 
chance of success, although not with more earnest- 
ness than I feel for the task. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

T.J. 



MORNING- JACKETS. 




We illustoite, on two of the figures issued this 
month, the front and back views of a smart style of 
lounge-jacket for the season. The back is cut whole, 
and an opening is left at the bottom of each side- 
seam, and the comers slightly cut off. It is single- 
breasted, fastening with one hole and button, or a 
double button. There is a moderate lapel cut on, 
but it does not extend any distance down the front- 
edge. The collar is low and narrow, and well 
rounded off at front. The forepart is cut off from 
the button, and the skirt rounded off at the bottom. 
The sleeve is easy to the arm, and is finished with a 
moderate cuff, with one or two buttons and holes. 
There are pockets across the front of the skirts, and 
one outside the left breast. The edges are turned in 
and stitched. 

On another figure we give a representation of the 
back view of the frock-coat we illustrated in our last 
number. 

We have represented on one of the figures the 
style of double-breasted Chesterfield Over-coat now 
worn during the cooler season. It is short, and cut 
to fit easily to the figure. The back is cut rather 



narrow, and there is an opening at the bottom of the 
back-seam. The lapel is moderate in width, and has 
four or five holes worked in it. The top of the lapel 
is square at the comer. The sleeve is full, and 
either has a round cuff, or is made up quite plain at 
the hand, with a short opening at the bottom of the 
hind-arm-seam, and the comers rounded off. The 
collar is low and narrow, and sloped off at front. 

The pockets are across the front of the skirts; the 
breast-pocket may be outside or inside to fimcy. 
The edges are turned in and stitched, either singly 
or in double rows. 

These coats are usually made up in light-coloured 
Tweed, Melton cloth, or angola. The foreparts are 
frequently faced with silk sex^ to match. The cuffs 
are sometimes faced to match, and give a smart and 
light appearance. 




EVENING-DRESS. 



At the commencement of each season, it is de- 
sirable that our readers be put in possession of all 
the necessary information on matters of details in 
fashion with reference to evening, as well as to 
other dress. We have, therefore, had a plate 
especially prepared, to illustrate the present style, 
and to show both the firont and back views, in order 
the more completely to represent the dress. The 
patterns we also publish in diagram will assist our 
readers in forming an idea of the several proportions. 

We extract the following particulars and descrip- 
tion from the copy of our work, the *' Report of 
Fashion," issued for the present season:— 

As we have repeatedly stated, a dress-coat— or, in 
fact, the whole of the evening costume— does not 
present any opportunity for a very material change 
in style. Still, certain modifications are made from 
season to season, with which it is important the 
trade should be made acquainted; and, although to 
an unpracftiBed eye the alteration may scarcely be 
distinguished, the professional eye of a tailor will 
comprehend its details. We refer our readers to the 
pattem itself for the various proportions and shapes. 

The roll-collar has been discontinued, and we have 
once more, as the prevailing style, the lapel and 
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frook-end collar, not sewn on as formerly, but out 
on to the front-edge. It is only moderate in width, 
and has four holes worked in it. It is slightly 
pointed at top, and the corners a little rounded. A 
V ifl taken out at the end of the neck, to shorten 
the edge, and give a little round on to the chest. 
There is not much round allowed on to the front- 
edge of the forepart, as the turn, which is broad, is 
made to lie flat on the breast, and is extended to 
the top of the strap of the skirt. The collar is still 
low, but deeper in the faU. It is worked up to sit 
close to the neck, and to retain the front of the coat 
well in its place, as it is not required to be &stened. 
The skirt is short, and rather small at top and at 
bottom. The sleeve is cut easy to the arm, still with 
a alight round at the hind-arm, but not to any great 
extent. It is smaller at the hand, as cuffs are now 
general, with one or two buttons and holes. Some 
trades have two in the cuff, and one above, with the 
usual opening. The edges are generally made up 
turned in and stitched| or have a narrow cord sewn 
on ; the latter is, perhaps, the more fashionable and 
now novel. A very narrow plain braid has a pretty 
effect. The foreparts are faced to the back of the 
holes with silk, plain, ribbed, or watered. Plain 
doth facings are sometimes preferred. The skirts 
are lined with plain silk serge or levantine. A 
little more firmness is now put into the collar and 
fronts, but not to add substance to the turn. 

Blue of a medium shade is the most fashionable 
colour, and velvet collars are indispensable. Fancy 
gilt buttons are — as a necessity with blue cloth — in 
general wear. They are of the convex shape, and 
of a medium size. Those with the rose, the sham- 
rock, or the thbtle, or with the three combined, are 
the patterns mostly preferred. The mounted button 
is the most fashionable where expense is not an 
object, as the effect is considerably enhanced by the 
arrangement of the dull device on a burnished 
ground. 

White quilting, either in a fine diamond figure, 
ribbed, or a small pattern, is much worn for evening- 
dress. They are cut to correspond with the length 
of the lapel of the forepart, and with a slight point. 
They are single-breasted, and made to open very 
low, and to have two or three buttons and holes at 
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the utmost. They are cut without a collar, and 
very narrow over the chest, as shown by the pat- 
tern, and on the figure, or with a moderate roll, 
which can be sewn on so as not to cover the fh>nt of 
the dress-shirt. Plain buttons are preferred. 

A waistcoat of blue cloth, to matoh the coat, with 
fancy gilt buttons, is also worn. The same shape as 
described for white would be suitable. A plain black 
cassimere, with plain flexible buttons, and the edges 
trimmed with a narrow silk braid, is admissible on 
certain occasions. With either blue or black, a 
white under-waistcoat can be worn. 

Dress-trousers as will be seen on reference to the 
pattern, have not undergone any important alteration 
in style. Contrary to the general opinion of 
the trade — -judging by previous changes — trousers, 
whether for morning wear or for dress, have not 
been worn close to the leg. In fact, the tendency is 
rather in the other direction, as they are cut decidedly 
larger at the bottom, and to lie more over the foot 
They are made moderately close to the body, and 
without waistbands. They have the pocket-openings 
aslant, without a welt, and are made with a fly-front. 
The side-seams are plain or trimmed with a half- 
inch plain silk braid or a bold cord. The bottoms 
are now faced with a stout black canvas or with 
cloth, to keep them in form over the boot. They 
are of doeskin, or fancy elastic. 

There is a style of dress which, though new in this 
country, has long been recognized and worn abroad. 
The object is to make a distinction between the 
ordinary morning-dress and full evening-dress. There 
are occasions when such a dress appears more appro- 
priate than either of the two we have mentioned; 
such, for instance, as the breakfast given by Her 
Majesty last year in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace ; and it would be more in harmony at many 
of the weddings of the higher circles, when the cos- 
tume of the brides would appear to require some 
distinguishing style of dress on the part of the '' lords 
of creation." 

It consists of a dress-coat of blue cloth, of a light 
shade, with gilt buttons. The lapel is heavier than 
shown on the plate, and the turn is not so long. 
The collar is broader at the end, so as to correspond 
with the top of the lapel, and there is more light 
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^^kown between the two. The sleeve is cut to the 
. size of that for eyening-dress, but there is only one 
button in the cuff. The edges turned in, and stitched 
narrow. The skirt rather broader than for dress, 
and a little shorter. It is lined with black silk. 
Velvet collars are optional. 

The waistcoat is of white quilting, as for dress, 
and of the same patterns. 

The trousers constitute the principal difference, 
as, instead of being black, they are made of a very 
delicate shade of grey or slate. It is this particidar 
feature of the dress which so decidedly marks its 
.peculiar character, and distinguishes it from the 
costume worn in the evening, and may in time lead 
to the colour being tolerated, and even adopted. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1456 and 1457. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 5, and G, are the pattern of the 
present style of evening-dress coat, as represented on 
two of the figures on the plates issued with the pre- 
^nt number of our work. 

Diagrams 4 and 15, are the pattern of a dress- 
waistcoat to correspond. 

Diagram 7, is the pattern of a new style of dress - 
waistcoat invented by our correspondent, Mr. Bald- 
win, and described in his letter, which we publish in 
our present copy of the Gazette of Fashion. 

Diagrams 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 16, are the pat- 
tern of a double-breasted frock-coat to the prevailing 
form, and as illustrated on one of the plates issued 
with tlie April number. 

Diagram 10, is the pattern of a pair of dress- 
trousers to complete the evening costume. 

Diagram 9, represents the new form of cuff to be 
worn by Ensigns in the Highland regiments, with the 
style of lacing and holes ordered for this particular 
rank. 

Diagram 17, illustrates the new form of cuff to 
be worn by Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels in the 
Highland regiments, and shows the arrangement of 
the laces and holes to distinguish officers of the two 
ranks. 



In the April number, we gave fiill particulars of 
the difference to be made for officers of the vanous 
ranks, but thought that a representation of the form 
of cuff would be an advantage to those of our patrons 
who may not have an opportunity of inspecting the 
sealed patterns at the Clothing Board. 




NEW COURT-DRESS FOR PRIVATE 
GENTLEMEN. 



We published, in the April number of last year, a 
coloured plate representing the two styles of Court- 
dress ordered to be worn by private gentlemen not 
entitled to wear an official costume when presenting 
themselves at Court, and at the same time gave a 
pattern of the coat, with full particulars of the 
details. In anticipation of an increased demand for 
the special number, we had an additional quantity 
struck off beyond the ordinary sale. A few copies 
are still on sale, and may be had on application. 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 



As members of kindred societies are admitted to 
the weekly and ordinary meetings of the above 
Society, we give a list of the essays and lectures 
announced to be delivered by different members 
during the present and next months. 

Half-past eight in the evening is the hour ap- 
pointed for the opening of the business. 

May 6. Mr. Soper — On Frock-coats. 

May 13. Mr. C. Edwards — On Arm-holes. 

May 20. Mr. Lamb—On Coats for High Neck. 

May 27. Mr. Vyse — On Various Styles of Vests. 

June 3. Mr. R. Tapson — On Grooms' Breeches 
and Gaiters. 

June 10. Mr. Craddock — On Uniforms. 

June 17. Mr. S. H, Rawley — 

June 24. Mr. Giles— On Principles and Practice 
of Trouser Cutting. 
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Clit tfclrrtic ttrt)o0itot-j;. 

"A giitberer nod diipoter orotlior mcn'i atufr."— JToIIoh. 

SYSTEM FOR A BOY'S JACKET. 

Br "Alph*." 

to the editor of the " gazette of r.whion." 

Deak Sir, 
The eystera I submit for your inapeclion, for 
ilrafling a style of jacket wliich ia a general faTourile 
for boys of a certain size, is ao simple in construction, 
that I feel certuia the principle will _met:t with the 
approval of any of your readers who may be disposed 
to give it a trial, in the event of your favouring me 
with a space m your columns. 

The plan may, no doubt, like others, have its im- 
periVctions, but in the absence of a better, may prove 
useful to at least some cutters. 

To Dhaft the Back. 

DiAORAU 8. 

Draw the line A B, and mark on it at C, a quar* 
ter of an inch lat than a fourth of the breast; at D, 



one inch tnore than a, third of the breast; nnd at B, 
the length of the jacket to fancy. 

From A, square nitU A B, draw the line A E, 
and mark on it at E, one sixth of the breast. Draw 
a line from C, square with All, and mark on it at 
F, an inch and a half more ihnn a tliird of the breast ; 
and from D to G, square with A B, an iuch and 
three-quarters more than a third. 

Shape the top of the buck, raising it at the top of 
the shoulder-seam about three-eighths of an inch. 

Shape the shoulder-seam from E to F, the scye from 
F to Gr, and the side-seam from G to H; m.ike the 
width of the back, at the bottom, from B to II, the 
same as from D to G. Hollow the back -scam a little, 
as it improves the fit of the jacket behind, and round 
the comers of the back and side seams to fanoy. 
The side-seam is also hollowed from a straight lino 
drawn Irom G to II. 

To Form the Forepart. 
DlAORAH 9. 

Draw the line A B, mark on it the length of the 
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jacket behind, and square with this line, draw the 
lines A C and B D. 

On the line A B, mark at E, one inch more than 
a third of the breast, and at F, two-thirds. 

From A to G, on the line A C, mark one-fourth 
of the breast, and at C, two-thirds. Draw a line 
from C, and intersect the line B D, at D. Mark on 
it at H, half an inch more than a sixth of the breast 
from A, and draw a curved line from H to G, as a 
guide for the shoulder-seam. 

From E, draw the line E I, square with A B, and 
mark on it at K, one inch and a half more than a 
third of the breast ; and to determine the bottom of 
the scje, at half the distance between K and I, mark 
down to L, a ninth of the breast. Measure the length 
of the shoulder-seam by the back, and shape the 
scye from the curve, through K and L, to I. 

Mark down on the line A B, one-sixth of the 
breast-measure from A, for the point of t^e gorge, 
and shape it from G. 

From F to N, mark outwards one inch. Shape 
the front-edge from the top of the lapel through N, 
and round it off at the bottom to fancy. Hollow the 
side-seam, and having taken the length, round off 
the corner to correspond with the back. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

" Alpha." 




Without entertaining any desire to interfere with 
the plan our correspondent has laid down for work- 
ing his system, we cannot but think the fractional 
quantities he has given in several instances should be 
avoided whenever practicable. In the case before us, 
they appear to determine more a certain style than to 
fix the position of any principal point of construction. 

In our opinion, the distinction between style and 
system should always be borne in mind. The inven- 
tor of a system of cutting, as a principle, should 
confine himself to defining the correct positions of 
certain governing points on which depend the fit 
and comfort of the garment. As a rule, the plan 
should be equally as avilable, and as perfect, in 1870 
as in the year 1880, without any reference to the 
changes which may take place in fashion during the 
interval. 



Fashion cannot affect the proportions of the human 
figure, which, under all forms of clothing, must 
always remain the same. 

A system of cutting should be, to the shape of a 
garment, a groundwork or basis on which to produce 
a form dictated by the prevailing fashion of the day, 
and not embodying in itself any fixed shape or style. 
Naturally, whenever the inventor of a plan of cutting 
submits his work to the trade, he avails himself of 
the styles actually worn to illustrate his system ; but 
the two should be entirely independent of each other, 
and the particular shape should not form a part of 
the method. 

We have before remarked on this inconsistency, 
and drawn attention to the inconvenience inevitably 
arising from this error in judgment. 

The plan we have just described is an instance of 
this system. 

The author has arranged a simple plan for pro- 
ducing a certain form of jacket, but unfortunately 
the system, as presented to our readers, is confined 
to the particular style illustrated, as the several 
quantities are selected rather with a view of defining 
a given shape, than as proportionate parts of the 
breast-measure. 

We are well aware that in some cases, where the 
shape of a garment is fixed, and not infiuenced by 
the taste of the cutter, nor by the fashion of the day, 
the directions may be definite as to the shape to be 
produced ; but whenever this is not the case, it is 
certainly desirable that the style should not be de- 
termined. 

We are sometimes inclined to think that this 
neglect arises from a want of sufiicient attention, on 
the part of the framer of the rules, to produce the 
particular system in question, and that the plan is 
framed on some pattern which has been drafted and 
found to fit well. 

Such a basis has its decided advantages, as confi- 
dence is inspired in the cutter by the success attend- 
ing his efforts for the customer who afforded him 
the opportunity of testing his abilities. But it should 
surely be possible, in forming the plan for carrying 
out the system, to adapt it to any shape of the same 
style of garment, and not necessarily confine any point 
to a prescribed depth or widtli. 
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We would wish to impress this feature on aU per* 
sons who may have a desire to frame a system of 
cutting, and urge them to devote a little more study 
in endeavouring to plan it so that it may adapt 
itself to any widths and depths, according to the 
particular taste of the cutter. 

They will not find the task so difficult as they may 
at first imagine, and the increased facility with which 
the system will be carried out will amply repay the 
extm pains given. 



to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

While reading over, in the May number of your 
valuable magazine, the account of a meeting of master- 
tailors, which had been held at Paris, with reference 
to some claims made by the journeymen for an altera- 
tion in the system of basting, I was struck with the 
difference existing in the method of carrying on 
business in France and England. You will remember, 
at the time of the last strike in this country, that the 
trades who paid the highest prices were those against 
which the trades* union first brought their action to 
bear, while other houses were permitted to carry on 
their business without being interfered with. 

There might, perhaps, have been some shadow of 
a ground for complaint, if the men who first struck 
here, on that occasion, had to put up with the incon- 
venience and loss of time which their fellow -journey- 
men in Paris urged as their grievance, and sufiicient 
ground for their discontent; but here the trades 
employed their men principally in workshops where 
every attention was paid to their comfort. 

From my knowledge of the system of conducting 
the tailoring business at Paris, I fancy but few of 
our journeymen would like to change places with 
the men working there. They would, perhaps, be 
better reconciled to the little miseries they now com- 
plain of, when viewed in comparison with the larger 
ones with which they would have to contend in the 
exchange. 

Few of our journeymen could earn there anything 
approaching to the wages they make in London, even 
at the high prices paid in Paris for the principal 
garments, as the fastidiousness of the customers, and 




the trouble given by the cutters, interfere to such 
an extent with the progress of the work, and involve 
a considerable waste of time. I think it would be 
impossible to find greater facilities in any country 
than those enjoyed by the men working in the best 
London trades. The styles are simple in the ex- 
treme, a very moderate amount of sewing is re- 
quired, and soil articles to make up ; in fiict, all is 
smooth as could possibly be desired, and this is 
repeated from day to day throughout the season. 

People may well say, '^ troubles are only as we 
make them." 

I shall be anxious to know the result of the pro- 
ceediags, although, from the concluding remark in 
your report, I should infer that there will be nothing 
like a party feeling on the part of the masters in the 
movement 

I am, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

" Senex." 

A REVIEW OF THE PREVAILING STYLES 
OF DRESS IN PARIS. 



Now that the plate issued by the Philanthropic 
Society of the Master-Tailors of Paris, illustrating 
the several styles of dress recommended by the com- 
mittee for adoption by the trade during the present 
season, has been some time in the hands of the 
numerous subscribers, it will not be a breach of 
politeness on our part if we briefly notice the leading 
features, and enable our patrons to form an opinion, 
from our report, of the principal characteristics of 
Parisian fashions. 

In frock-coats, the style suggested is single- 
breasted, with two buttons and holes at front, but a 
lapel — ^nearly as wide as that of a double-breasted 
frock — is allowed on to the top of the front-edge. 
The waist is moderate in length. The back is broad 
across to the sleeve-head, the back-scye is about two 
inches deep, the shoulder-seam is curved, the top of 
the back broad, and the side-seam not much curved 
at the upper part. The skirt is very short, flat, and 
plain at the plaits. The sleeve is still cut with a 
roimd at the hind-arm, and finished with a round 
cuff, without any button or hole. 
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The collar is both low and narrow, it is cut off at 
the end, and there is but a small light between it and 
the top of the lapel. It is the narrower of the two. 
The turn to the forepart is long, but not very broad. 
There are five holes worked in the lapel, although 
only two are to be used. The edges are turned in 
and stitched. 

Bronze olive is the shade of cloth recommended, 
with a velvet collar to match. The forepart is faced 
^vith cloth. Black is also to be worn. 

Dress-coats. We have noticed the prevailing 
forms and colours in our description of the illustra- 
tion of this garment, which we publish with the 
present number. 

Morning-coats. Single-breasted will be the pre- 
vailing form. The waist moderately long. Some 
— intended to replace a frock-coat on occasions — are 
made with a very bold long turn, reaching to within 
an inch of the waist-seam, and the corner of the 
lapel very much rounded off. The end of the collar 
is not more than half the width of the lapel ; it is 
rounded off, and sloped off also. 

The sleeve is rather wide, and quite plain at the 
hand. The edges are turned in and stitched narrow. 
The skirt is short, but cut to reach well forward on 
the thigh, and the corner is slightly rounded off at 
the bottom of the front-edge. There are not any 
flaps. 

Another style has a smaller turn, and only ex- 
tends to the second hole from the bottom. The 
lapel itself is quite as broad as on the style of coat 
we have just described, but there is less breast 
allowed on to the front of the forepart. There are 
four holes and buttons at front. The collar is of the 
same shape and proportions as for the other form of 
jacket. The skirt is shorter, but still cut well for- 
ward at front on the thigh. There are no flaps at 
the waist-scam. The sleeve is full and plain. 

A third style presents a very different appearance. 
It is intended more for a lounge-coat, and to be worn 
in the country. It is single-breasted, but with a 
very small turn, and to be worn fastened by the top 
of the four buttons at front, more like the small 
short turn which was so fashionable in this country. 
The corners of the lapel and of the collar are square, 
and neither of the ends is broad. The forepart is 




well cut off at the bottom, and the skirt, which is 
short, is shaped to run with it, and considerably 
rounded off at the bottom. There are deep flaps in 
the waist-seam. 

The waist is longer than on either of the other 
two styles, and the hip-buttons wider apart. I'he 
sleeve is full, and without a cuff. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, without a collar, 
and to button up high. It is long, and the bottom of 
the front-edge cut well off from the lower button. 
The waistcoat and tniusers should be made of the 
same article and pattern as the jacket. 

We have yet another form of lounge-jacket, which, 
like that just described, is intended for country wear. 
It is cut in the form of a " Tweedside," with a broad 
back, and very short. The turn to the front is long, 
reaching to within about five inches of the bottom of 
the skirt. The corner of the lapel is rounded, and 
the end of the collar is sloped off and narrow. There 
are broad welts to the openings of the pockets across 
the skirts. The bottom of the skirt is well rounded 
off. The sleeve is wide, and plain at the hand. The 
edges turned in, and stitched narrow. 

This style of jacket is made in white or some light 
colour in drill, and the waistcoat and trousers to 
match. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, with a small turn 
at top, and a narrow collar. 

A dress complete, made in white drill, with pearl 
buttons, has a very suitable appearance for a fine sum- 
mer day, when worn by a well-dressing man. In this 
country drill is replaced by Tweed or angola, in light 
colours and mixtui*es. 

Double-breasted waistcoats, with a rolling collar 
are worn for morning. The roll is broad, and the 
waistcoat opens low, there being only three buttons 
and holes. 

Morning-trousers are cut larger in the leg, and to 
fall easily on the boot. The side-seams are usually 
plain. 

For Over-coats, the Chesterfield form is recom- 
mended. It is short. The back is moderate in 
width, with a scam at the centre, and without any 
opening. The front is single-breasted, with the 
holes worked in a fiy. The top of the lapel is not 
more than an inch wide, and the comer square. The 
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end of the collar is doped off almost to ran parallel 
with the front-edge of the forepart. The tnra is 
carried to the Beoond hole. Wide sleere, with a deep 
round cuff. Pockets across the front of the skirts, 
without flaps to the openings. The edges turned in, 
and stitched narrow. The front of the forepart is 
faced with a narrow strip of the same article as the 
coat, and the silk is brought to the back of it. 
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COURT NEWS. 



We are informed by the authorities who are sup- 
posed to be well versed in the various arrangements 
of the Court, that among the many entertainments 
which are to be given to Her Majesty^s distinguished 
visitors who are expected during the season, should 
the weather admit of it, will be a breakfast in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace, on a similar scale to 
that which was given last year on the occasion of the 
visit to this country of the Viceroy of Egypt. 

It will be remembered that the gentlemen who 
were invited wore a special dress, which was a com- 
promise between evening-dress and morning-dress. 
It consisted of a blue dress-coat with gilt buttons, a 
white waistcoat, and grey trousers. Perhaps the eti- 
quette of Court would not permit any other furm of 
civil or plain coat being worn in its presence, and 
that the compromise, in the form and colour of 
the trousers, was as far as its exacting rules could 
sanction. 

In all probability, similar instructions may be 
issued with respect to the dress to be worn on this 
occasion. 

Any of our readers can picture to themselves the 
cheerful effect such a dress would present when seen 
in connexion with the light toilettes of the ladies flit* 
ting among the walks, contrasted with the lugubrious 
appearance of a lot of mutes minua their wands or 
emblems of office. 

May we hope that, taken in consideration with 
other recent official innovations in dress, we may 
look to some important changes, and that, in future, 
there will not be that severity in male dress, on 
certain occasions, which is now witnessed and 
toleiatcd ? 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1461 akd 1462. 




Diagrams 1, 2, 7, 10, 11, and 13, illustrate Uic 
pattern of a single-breasted frock-coat with the skirt 
for a morning-coat, which we have taken from the 
work of our contemporary, M. Ladev^ze, and have 
also represented it on one of the plates issued with 
the present number of our work, in order to place 
before our readers a correct representation of one of 
the present fashionable styles of coat worn in Paris. 

The back (diagram 7) presents a different appear- 
ance to what we usually meet witli in our practice. 
The shoulder-seam is cut with a slight round, the 
back-scye is narrow, and the side-seam has less 
curve at the upper part than we cut in this country. 
The sleeve (diagram 13) is much in the style in 
fashion with us at the present time. On the forepart 
(diagram 11;, the scye strikes us at once by the odd- 
ness of its form ; and, by the forepart being separated 
at the bottom of the seam under the arm, the side- 
seam has the appearance of being too much sprung 
out at the bottom, and would lead to the idea of the 
coat standing off from the waist. 

The skirt (diagram 1) is exceedingly flat; but as 
the coat, by the illustration, is evidently not intended 
to be worn buttoned, and the skirt is cut to run in a 
line with the front-edge of the forepart, less compass 
would necessarily be i^uired. The collar (diagram 
10) will surprise many of our readers by its shape, 
especially of the sewing-on edge. 

The skirt for a morning-coat (diagram 2) is cut 
very forward, as the forepart is the same shape and 
size for both styles of coat. 

Diagrams 3, 6, 12, and 16, are the pattern of a 
round jacket for a^ youth, to be worn for dress. 

Although copied from a pattern produced for a 
boy measuring 15 inches breast, by the several 
quantities affixed to tlie different lines, by means of 
the Graduated Measures, other sizes may be drafted 
for which the particular style is suitable. 

Diagrams 5 and 14, are the pattern of a single- 
breasted waistcoat, without a collar, and intended for 
morning wear. 

Diagrams 4, 15, and 17, are the pattern of a 
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double-breasted waistcoat, also for moming-wear, and 
adapted for drill or quilting. 

Diagrams 8 and 9, illustrate the system for cutting 
a youth's long jacket, communicated by our corre- 
spondent '' Alpha," and described in his letter which 
appears in our number for June. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 



On the first figure on one of the plates issued with 
the present number of our work, we publish an 
illustration of a style of frock-coat which will be a 
leading form in Paris during the present season. We 
have also given a pattern of the shape in our collec- 
tion of patterns in diagram. 

The style represented is that of a single-breasted 
frock-coat, and is frequently, we may say commonly 
worn at a quiet dinner when the etiquette of dress is 
not exacted. 

The turn is long and moderately broad, but the 
lapel is not so wide as was fashionable last year. 
The waist is cut about three-quarters or an inch 
longer than the natural length, and the skirt reaches 
to within about four inches of the knee. It is flat, and 
made up with side-edges to the plaits. The sleeve 
is cut to a medium width, with a cuff sewn on. The 
seam at the sleeve-head is pressed open when sewn 
in to the scye. Some tailors, however, only open 
the seam on the upper part of the sleeve-head, and 
press the other portion — ^under the scye — on the 
double, with the idea that the sleeve fits better for 
this method. The collar is made up about three- 
quarters of an inch deep in the stand, and a little 
more than an inch in the fail, and the top of the 
lapel measures about an inch and a half less than 
in double-breasted frocks, when it is usually cut 
broader. There is a bold lisrht between the end of 
the collar and the top of the lapel. 

The edges are left raw, and trimmed with a small 
square cord sewn on open. This style presents 
some little difficulty in properly making up, and 
requires careful sewing on the part of the workman. 
In articles of a loose make, a very natrow braid may 
be substituted, and the edges bound with it, so that, 
when finished, it merely shows as a small cord. 

The waistcoat is double-breasted, with a roU collar, 




and fiiced with black silk. The edges are trimmed 
to match the coat, and both garments are black. 

The trousers are cut moderately straight, but to 
indicate slightly the shape of the leg. They are 
rather wider at the bottom, and set freely on the 
boot. 

On the second figure on the same plate, we have 
illustrated another style of Parisian costume for 
morning wear. 

The coat is single-breasted. The waist is rather 
long — about an inch and a half longer than the 
natural length — and the skirt reaches to within five 
inches of the knee. It is flat according as the hips 
may be more or less prominent, and is made up 
with flaps at the waist-seam, and pockets under. 

The coat is bound with a very narrow braid, so 
as to form a cord on the edge, as if one had been 
sewn on, only the edges are basted together raw, as 
if they were to be stitched. 

The front of the forepart is made to turn to the 
waist-seam. The end of the collar and the top of 
the lapel — which is square — ^form a triangle in shape. 
The collar is from three-quarters to an inch and an 
eighth in height, and about an inch and a half in 
depth. The sleeves are cut to a moderate width, 
and with the usual seams, and a cuff is formed by 
the binding. 

Some trades, instead of binding the edges of 
morning- coats, turn them in, and stitch them nar- 
row; others turn the edges over, and stitch them 
broader. 

Our readers will perceive that we have made a 
deviation, in some little details in our illustrations, 
from the originals, according to the description given 
by our contemporary. We have, while altering the 
patterns on the waistcoats and trousers, preserved the 
shapes. 

We have made a further selection from the Parisian 
fashions, by representing on one of the figures on 
another plate, the style of evening dress-coat recom- 
mended by the Sub- Committee of the Philanthropic 
Society of Master-Tailors in Paris, and adopted by' 
the leading trades in Paris, who are members of it. 

The dress consists of a brown dress •coat, with a 
bold roll-collar, faced widi satin to match. The 
waist is neither long nor short, but cut just to the 
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average length. The skirt is short, and of a medium 
width at top and bottom. The bottom-edge of the 
strap is rounded to run with the front-edge of the 
skirt. The turn of the forepart is broad, and extends 
to within a little distance of the waist-seam. There 
are buttons sewn on to the forepart, but simply for 
ornament, as there are not any holes worked in the 
roll. The sleeve is rather easy to the arm, and is 
finished with a round cuff, without, however, any 
buttons or holes. The collar is low, and narrow in 
the fall. The edges are bound narrow. 

The waistcoat of buff quilting, single-breasted, 
opening very low, and without a collar. The front 
is very much cut away on the breast, and there are 
only three buttons and holes. 

Trousers for dress, of a pale shade of drab in dress 
doeskiUf are cut to show the form of the leg a little, 
and to Ml easily on the instep. 

The Committee also recommend a blue dress- coat, 
with gilt buttons, for evening-dress. The lapel is 
cut in the usual form, rather narrow, square at top, 
and not pointed. The collar is made with a frock- 
end, a little narrower than the lapel, and to show but 
a very small light. There are Ave holes worked in 
the lapel. The front of the forepart is made to turn 
to the same extent as shown on our plate, and the 
foreparts are faced with black satin to the back of 
the holes. 

The waistcoat is of white quilting, with a roll- 
collar, to open very low, and fasten with three 
buttons and holes. 

Trousers of a pale grey dress doeskin, cut as 
described for the figure on the plate. 

We think that, considering blue is now recom- 
mended by the leading houses in Paris and London, 
there can be little doubt of its success for evening 
wear; and the more so, in our opinion, from the cir- 
cumstance of brown being also introduced, as the 
fact of two colours being selected would show the 
spirit of the trade in Paris to support the innova- 
tion, trusting to their customers to readily adopt 
their su^estion. 

We would draw the attention of those of our readers 
who, by the position they hold in the trade, and the 
influence, as a consequence, they are enabled to exer- 
cise over their several connexions, from the con- 




fidence their customers place in their good taste and 
judgment, to the substitution of the two shades in 
dress doeskin for the black so rigorously preserved 
in this country, and put it to them, whether as men 
of taste they do not admit the advantage of the light 
colours over their rival — at least, for the purpose of 
evening-dress. We are at a loss to know what suf- 
ficient reason can be advanced for black being worn 
for ti'ousers upon such occasions. It (Cannot be that 
it is supposed to harmonize with the rich and elegant 
toilettes of the ladies, or that it presents an effect in 
keeping with the decoration of the salons. The 
small portion of white shown in the waistcoat, be- 
tween the coat and trousers can scarcely be con- 
sidered to assist the black trousers — the contrast is 
too violent to be effective or pleasing to the eye. We 
require some softening down of the plain white placed 
in such immediate contact with the black on both 
sides ; and this we should at once obtain in the blue 
coat, with gilt buttons, and light trousers. 

On the other figure on the plate on which we have 
illustrated the Parisian style of dress-coat, we have 
represented a smart form of morning-coat, which is 
exceedingly well adapted for the season. 

It is double-breasted, with the lapel sewn on or 
cut on, to fancy. The waist is cut about an inch and 
a half longer than the natural waist; the back rather 
broad across to the back-scye, which is wide, and the 
side-seam moderately curved. The hip-buttons are 
3 j inches apart. The collar is still low and narrow 
in the fall. The turn of the forepart is long and 
bold, having a round cut on to the edge at the centre. 
The sleeve is worn easy to the arm, and with a cuff 
about three inches deep, and one or two holes and 
buttons. The skirt is long, and cut off at front to 
run with the lapel. The edges are bound narrow, or 
finished with a small cord. Fancy twist and silk 
buttons are worn. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, with a roll-collar, 
made to fasten up with &ye buttons and holes, and 
cut with a small point at front. 

Morning-trousers are worn easy in the leg, and to 
lie on the boot. They have fly-fronts and " French" 
pockets. The top-side is cut narrow at top and bot- 
tom of the side-seam. 
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JUVENILE DRESS. 



As the time is rapidly approaching for the com- 
mencement of the vacations at private schools, we 
have judged it a favourable season to issue illustra- 
tions of some of the most prevailing styles of juvenile 
clothing in wear. 

On the first figure on the juvenile plate, we have 
represented the style of jacket which is worn either 
for dress, or may be worn for walking, but princi- 
pally on the former occasion, by youths who are too 
old or too tall for the fancy styles of dress worn by 
the juniors. It is cut to reach about two inches 
below the hollow of the waist, and the bottom of the 
side-seam springs out a little, as shown by the 
pattern we give in diagram with the present number. 
The turn is broad and rather long, as there are at 
most four buttons and holes at front. The jacket is 
cut with a little point at front. The collar low and 
narrow, square, and sloped off at the end. The 
sleeve is rather wide, and plain at the hand. The 
edges are trimmed with a narrow braid sewn on fiat. 
Blue, with fancy gilt buttons, is fashionable. The 
fronts of the foreparts are sometimes faced with silk 
serge, which gives a smart effect. 

The waistcoat is made of white quilting, and is 
single-breasted, without a collar. It may be made 
to button up as high as shown on the figure, or to 
open low as for dress. 

On the other figure we have given a very smart 
style of jacket for boys, for whom the style repre- 
sented on the first figure would not be so appropriate. 
It is cut straight on the bottom-edge, and the back 
broader all the way down than that we have just 
described — more in the form of a long " reefer." 
Tliere is no collar. The back is cut high upwards, 
and the forepart to correspond; but the neck, instead 
of continuing as in a waistcoat, terminates in an 
angle with the front-edge, so as to present more the 
appearance of a low collar. The front of the fore- 
part, from the angle to the only button-hole worked 
in the lapel, is cut away, and forms a curved edge. 
The forepart is well rounded off at the bottom at 
front, so as to show the waistcoat between the two 
edges. The sleeve is quite plain in the arm, and a 
cuflf simulated by the braid with which the edges are 
finished. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR 

THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 




The dinner to celebrate the Thirty-Second Anni- 
versary of the above Institution, took place on the 
25th ult, at the Freemasons' Tavern, under the 
presidency of W. H. Smith, Esq., one of the Members 
for Westminster; his colleague, Captain the Hon. 
R. W. Grosvenor, having taken the chair on the 
previous anniversary. 

The ceremony taking place so late in the month, 
and our arrangements being all completed, we had 
no opportunity of giving to our readei*s a report of 
the proceedings in our present number. We shall, 
however, not lose sight of this excellent charity, but 
postpone to next month our notice of the interesting 
meeting, and the several details. 
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ANTICIPATED STRIKE IN PARIS BY 
JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 



We noticed, in our last number, a meeting of the 
principal master-tailors of Paris, to take into con- 
sideration the request, from a deputation of the 
journeymen, to make an alteration in the system 
of basting up garments, and to discuss the probable 
effect of a strike on their part, in the event of the 
masters not complying with the demand. 

We learn that, as was contemplated, the men, or, 
more properly speaking, a portion of the journeymen 
have struck against a few of the shops, in which, we 
presume, they considered they were put to tlie 
greatest amount q£ inconvenience and loss of time by 
the practice of those particular houses. The masters 
have in some instances given way, and acceded to a 
relaxation of their method. Others have stood out 
for the old plan, and have been assisted by their 
fellow-tradesmen with their work, so as to put them 
to the least possible inconvenience. 

It remains to be seen to what extent this strike 
may be carried, but in all probability some definite 
plan may be determined upon to soflen matters. 
According to the resolution of the masters at the 
meeting we reported, every one was lefl at perfect 
liberty to make whatever arrangements he thought 
proper with his own men, without prejudice to his 
position as a member of the Society. 
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BENEVOI^NT INSTITUTION 

FOE THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INFISM 

J0UENEYMEN-TAIL0R8. 

We referred in our last number to the late period 
of the month at which the Anoivenary Dinner of the 
abore' Ins^tntioQ took place, as compeliing ua to 
postpone our notice until the present month. We 
regret this circomstanoe the more as we know the 
deep interest nuuiy of the trade take in the welfare 
of this Instkudon, and bj whom any particulars 
connected with its jwosperity are received with 
feelings of pleaanie. We bare now to redeem our 
pledge, and in making our report of the feacivities 
of the occasion, would b^ to urge the claim which 
the InaUtudon has on the STmpatbies of the members 
of the trade, and which wm bo ably advocated by the 
honourable Chairman. 

The dinner which took place at the Freemasons' 
Tavern on the 25th of May last, was to celebrate 
the TniRTT-SEefmn Aknivebsabt of this Institution, 



W. H. Smith, Esq., one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment for Westminster, presided. 

We do not know whether postponing the dinner 
to a later period of the season than usual has any 
effect upon the att«ndance of tlie members of the 
trade, and of the friends of the Institution, but we 
scarcely think there were bo many present as we 
have noticed at previous anniversaries. The old and 
staunch supporters of the Institution were found 
as usual in their places, showing by tbeir example 
that the interest of these annual meetings had not 
lost its charm for them. 

The Chairman in proposing the health of the 
Queen, said the toast was one which appealed to 
every sense of aflfection and loyalty. There were 
some present who could remember Her Majesty as a 
Princess, with the hope and expectation that she 
vrould become a maiden Queen, upon whom would 
be centred all the loyalty, affection, and enthusiasm 
of the English people. 

They could remember her as a happy bride, and 
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since, as a wife and a mother; discharging all the 
duties of her position in such a manner as to preserve 
the loyalty and to maintain the honour and happiness 
of the country. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then gave the second toast in the 
usual order — ^yiz., " The Prince and Princess of Wales 
and th^est of the Royal Family" — and observed that 
the Prince, he was sure, desired to be the first 
gentleman in the land. As ta the Princess, he felt 
he could not say too much in her praise. (Cheers.) 
She had charmed the English people by her kindness 
and manner, and he hoped she would long be spared 
to adorn the nation as the mother of its future 
princes. 

" The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,*' was then pro- 
posed, with a graceful allusion to the achievemeuts 
and morale of the two branches of the service, and 
trusted that they would never be otherwise than 
protectors and peace-preservers; and not, as in other 
countries, the governors and directors of the common 
interest. The Chairman coupled the name of Captain 
Brown with the volunteers. 

Captain Harry Brown (of the St. George's Rifle 
Volunteers) in returning thanks for the honour con- 
ferred upon him in associating his name with the vol- 
unteers, remarked that he felt considerably em- 
barrassed at being called upon to respond to the toast, 
because at that time he was no captain, and nothing 
more than an ofHcer, as it were, on half pat/. 

However, he had great pleasure in acknowledging 
the kindness shown towards the defenders of our 
country, who he was satisfied would always be ready 
to do their duty. It was also a pleasure, he might 
observe, to see so many upright men present on that 
occasion. . 

The Chairman next proposed the toast of the 
evening — " Prosperity to the Benevolent Institution 
for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Journeymen- 
Tailors." 

He said that he had the greatest sympathy with 
the working classes, and was conscious of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to employers in respect to pro- 
moting their social and moral welfare. The interests 
of the employers were identical with those of the 
employed. The Institution which they were met to 
promote, was in the interest alike of masters and of 




men— of those who believed themselves to be above 
the reach of want, as well as of those who felt it 
necessary to claim the assistance of others. 

Its object was to place assistance more readily 
within the reach of those who, in afler life, might 
come to need it, whether by misfortune, by sickness, 
or by some unforeseen calamity, to which all men 
were exposed. The purport was to create a fund 
which might be acceptable in time of need, and to 
which eveiy journeyman msghft be able to contribute 
his share. 

It was not to be regarded as a matter of simple 
charity; it was a fund to which every workman, 
who was a member of the Institution, oontributed 
his fair proportion,* in order to provide for himself a 
means of support, a refuge, a home, with assured 
peaoe and security for the rest of his days. He 
would appeal to capitalists and employers as to whe- 
ther they were not responsible, to a certain degree, 
for the prosperity and well-being of their more 
needy fellow-men, and in which sense they were 
their brother's keeper, and were bound, one and all, 
to do their utmost to promote his happiness in the 
world. 

He would go beyond this, and say that it was un- 
mistakeably the interest of persons m ike trade — 
indeed, it was a duty— -to show a ftUow-Bympathy 
towards their employes, and a desire to further their 
interest in every way. (Cheers.) Whilst, on the 
other hand, it was the duty of workmen to see that 
their employers' business was being properly attended 
to, and to evince a lively sympathy towards them, 
and a desire for the continued prosperity of those 
friends who had extended a helping hand towards 
this Institution. 

It might appear paradoxical, but he would say 
that he was opposed to what might be termed simple 
and pure charity. He thought that when money 
was to be administered in the light of charity, it 
tended to humiliate and beggar a man. 

If it was asserted that the fund was to be adminis- 
tered as doles, it would tend greatly to demoralize 
and injure the persons who were compelled to receive 
them. 

Having the deepest sympathy with workmen, and 
knowing how much employers of labour owed to 
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theniy and now much of Yum own fortune had been 
bnilt up by ihenii he would adviae both employers 
and joumejmen to give all the aaaifitanee they could 
to the fond. The strong feature of the Instituti<Mi 
was that it required ihe workmen themselves to con- 
txibutOy in order to qualify themselves fat the ad- 
vantage of which they might, perhaps, have to avail 
themselves at some future time. 

He was sorry to see that the whole number of 
journeymen sobecribers was only 350. The trade 
was a large one, and he ventured to express a hope 
that the men — he could not lue a better word— -en- 
gaged in it would see the advantage of supporting 
the fund more liberally than they were now doing, 
and especially as it was in the power of the committee 
to do so much more good. 

He could not but help feeling that the number of 
subscribing joum^men greatly influenoed the amount 
which was annually given by the empbyers and by 
those outside the trade If there were 700 journey- 
men contributing to the fund, the subscriptions from 
other quarters would q>eedily be doubled. 

On the previous day, he had the honour and the 
pleasure of going over the asylum at Haverstock 
Hill, and certainly he could not desire to see a more 
comfortable home for those who had weathered the 
storm of life. A quieter restiog-place he bad not 
seen for a long time. Still the asylum was not full, 
and more of their unfortunate brethren might receive 
the benefits if the fund would allow of it. 

There was one point which struck him exceed- 
ingly at first — ^namely, that when a man was to be 
admitted into the asylum, be would go there with a 
certain amount of r^et at the apparent severance 
which must take place between himself and his old 
companions, and that when he went to Haverstock 
Hill he was away from his associates, and it might 
seem like baniahment to a man to go from his home 
to the institution. He found himself -agreeably mis- 
taken. 

It was a fact that those who had been there the 
longest were the happiest, and there was a general 
thankfulness and a desire to let it be known they 
had everything they asked for. In no part of the 
asylum was this more i^parent than in the infirmary, 
which had, with great wisdom, been provided by 
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the committee. There he found a number of men, 
who had been stricken down by illness, treated with 
the greatest care by a good kind nurse, who was 
doing all that she could do to alleviate their pain. 
There was perfect rest and peace, and a kind of 
preparing themselves for another world, which he 
himself hoped to feel when his time came. 

These were some of the many advantages which 
he saw around him. As to the claims which such 
an Institution had upon the sympathy of the trade, 
he felt that he could not advocate them too strongly. 
All who were engaged in the trade, whether em- 
ployers or journeymen, most certainly ought to assist 
the fund. 

He believed it was an utter fallacy, a delusion, 
and a mistake, to suppose one part of the trade 
could flourish without the other. He believed that 
if the workmen did not prosper, the masters could 
not. 

In condusion, he would appeal to all present to 
assist the Institution by every means in their power, 
in order that it might continue to flourish, and afford 
more of those undeniable advantages which it now 
poBsesseo. 

He begged to propose '* The Benevolent Institu- 
tion for the Belief of Aged and Infirm Journeymen- 
Tailors.'* 

Mr. Bobert M^Callan, the worthy President of the 
Institution, then proposed, in suitable terms, the 
health of the Chairman. No one, he said, could 
have filled the chair with more grace and ability 
than he had; and he felt that they were largely 
indebted to Mr. Smith for having consented to pre- 
side on that occasion. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, said that he 
was not insensible to the duty which devolved upon 
an employer of labour, to do all that he could to 
benefit those who, by their daily toil, were promoting 
his interests. 

Mr. W. Gr. Harrison then proposed '< The President 
of the Institution, Bobert M'Callan, Esq.,'* in highly 
eulogistic terms. 

Mr. M'Callan was a gentleman possessing most 
excellent qualities, and he was sure that their Institu- 
tion was to him one of his greatest delights. He 
(Mr. Harrison) was looking over the list of Presi- 
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dents the other day, and the amounts subscribed in 
donations, and he was astonished to find that in thirty 
years it was no less a snm than £28,000, and this 
was quite irrespective of annual subscriptions. It 
was an Institution certainly of which all persons 
connected with the trade ought to be proud. 

There was one great fact which always struck him 
as it had their Chairman — ^namely, that in their 
Institution there was no element of charity. It was 
no charity at all, but it was a right which every one 
of their unfortunate brethren could lay claim to. It 
was a mutual undertaking between masters and men 
for their common good. He might observe that the 
Institution arose out of a strike. 

When the strike in question was over, there 
remained a sum of money in the hands of the 
masters, and the question was mooted as to what 
should be done with it, so as to produce the greatest 
amount of good. Eventually it was decided to invest it 
as a nucleus for founding an institution similar to that 
of which they were now met to celebrate the thirty- 
second anniversary, and the journeymen were invited 
to take part in the good work. This determination 
had the effect at once of softening down all the ill- 
feeling which the strike had produced, and tended to 
establish a confidence between both parties. 

One of the foremost in the good work was their 
friend Mr. M'Callan ; and he was sure the company 
would drink to his health with all becoming honours, 
and with their best wishes for a continuance. 

The esteemed President returned thanks in hia 
usual happy manner — brief, but in language to the 
purpose ; conveying at once his sense of the honour 
done him, and the deep interest he takes in the 
Institution, and what a large share of his sympathies 
are enlisted in its favour. It would be palpable that 
to him the task he has imposed upon himself is 
really a labour of love, and that the greatest plea- 
sure he can feel in return is witnessing the happi- 
ness the Institution is the means of promoting 
among the journeymen. 

The indefatigable Secretary to the Institution, Mr. 
W. H. Hall, then read a list of the donations, amount- 
ing to nearly £500, but which may be increased by 
subsequent sums sent in afterwards. 

The healths of the committee and of the officers of 




the Institution were then proposed, and received with 
all the warmth which the valuable services the dif- 
ferent gentlemen render, and the efficient manner in 
which they perform their several tasks, justly entitled 
them to receive. 

Mr. R. Wain, in proposing " The guests of the even- 
ing and the members of the trade,*' said he was grati- 
fied to see so many gentlemen present who were not 
connected with the trade. It seemed as if year by 
year their 'guests became more numerous, and the 
employers less so. He wished to see the latter mak- 
ing a stronger appearance at their festival dinners; 
and he would have been better pleased had the sub- 
scriptions been double in amount to what they were. 
He desired to see the largest amount of sympathy 
and co-operation bestowed on the working of their 
Institution, believing it to be one of the best in the 
land. He was sanguine in believing that ere another 
anniversary they would see a complete reorganisa- 
tion, and a decided improvement in the state of their 
affiurs. 

Mr. Pattison returned thanks for this toast. 

The musical arrangements of the evening were 
under the management of Mr. Land, and the different 
vocalists acquitted themselves in an efficient manner, 
much to the delight of the company. 



MILITARY UNIFORMS. 

New Regulations for the Dress of Officers of 

THE Control Department. 



We published in the April number a description 
of the new uniform ordered to be worn by officers 
in the Army Service Corps, and noticed the provi- 
sions to distinguish the different ranks. We stated 
that the printed regulations were not then issued, and 
promised to make our readers acquainted with them 
on the earliest occasion. We have now the oppor- 
tunity of communicating some additional information 
on this subject, beyond what we were enabled to 
publish in our first notice. 

To many of our readers the official obstacles to the 
establishment of any definite pattern of clothing are 
but too well known, as, even after beiug sealed, and 
supposed to represent a safe guide for tailors to 
follow, it is not unusual for some trifling alteration 
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to be made afterwards, and which is sometimes not 
foand out until too late to prevent at least a con- 
siderable amount of inoonvenience and expense. 

We prefer not to follow the official description, as 
we think we can give the different particulars in a 
more business-like manner, and aroid some of the 
errors we notice in the printed regulation. 

Tunic. — Blue, single-breasted, eight buttons (to 
pattern) regular at front, with a ketch cut on to the 
right forepart. Blue velvet stand-collar, low, and 
rounded at front. Goat edged with white, quarter- 
inch wide. The front of the skirt rounded at bottom, 
and the back-skirt whole. Lined with black silk, 
and the body with drab. A double gold square cord 
on each shoulder, with a small button (to pattern), 
and the bottom sewn on to the shoulder-seam. 
Button at each hip. Pointed caff of blue velvet; 
depth and trimming according to the regulation for 
distinction of rank. Skirt 10 inches deep for an 
officer 5 feet 9 inches, and a quarter of an inch 
variation for every inch in the height of the wearer. 

Distinctions of Rank according to the Relative 

Ranks in the Asmt. 
Controller as Major-General. 

as Colonel. 

ns Lieutenant-Colonel. 

as Major. 

as Captain. 

as Lieutenant. 



Deputy-Controller . 
Assistant-Controller 
Commissary 
Deputy- Commissary 
Assistant- Commissary 




Distinctions in Trimming. 
Controller. 

Collar laced all round with one-inch gold lace 
(Staff pattern), and silver embroidered star at each 
end. 

Cuff. — ^A double chevron of one-inch lace, with 

quarter-inch light of blue velvet between, and a 

figured braiding of alternate large and small eyes 

above the lace, finishing with an Austrian knot at 

top. The depth from top of knot to bottom of sleeve 

to be 10 inches. The lower lace traced inside with 

alternately large and small eyes, finishing with a 

" crow's-foot and eye," and showing a quarter-inch 

light between the bottom-edge of the lace and the 

gold braid. 

Deputy- Controller, 

Collar laced on top and ends with three-quarters 




of an inch lace. Gold Russia braid along the bottom, 
and alternately large and small eyes between the lace 
and the braid. Silver embroidered star and crown 
at each end. 

Cuffs. — A double chevron of three-quarters of an 
inch lace, with a figured braiding of alternate large 
and small eyes above the lace, and amaU eyea only 
below, with " crow's-foot and eya" 

Assistant - Controller, 

Collar laced along top and ends with three- 
quarters of an inch gold lace. Gold Russia braid 
along the bottom-edge, and figured braiding of small 
eyes between the lace and braid. Silver embroidered 
crown at each end. 

Cuffs to have a double chevron of three-quarters 
of an inch lace, with figured braiding of small eyes 
above and below the lace. The eyes to be of the 
same size as on the cuff of a Field Officer of Infantry, 
and the light between the laces and the braiding of 
the same width as in t^e Infimtry. 

Commissary y Deputy-Commissary, and Assistant' 

Commissary. 

Collar and cuffs laced with half-inch lace, to 
same design and with same distinctive badges as 
officers of Infantry of corresponding rank. 

Buttons. — Gilt, with royal crest in centre, and 
the words " Control Department " raised thereon. 

Lace. — Gold, Staff pattern. 

Hat. — Cocked, without binding, with black rib- 
bons on the two front sides. 

Loop. — For Controllers, double gold bullion, with 
regulation button and silk cockade; for Deputy and 
Assistant Controllers, loop of three-quarter inch lace, 
with similar button and cockade ; for other officers, 
half-inch lace. 

Tassels. — ^For Controllers, flat gold-worked head, 
with six gold bullions, and fine blue silk underneath; 
for other officers, flat netted purl head, gold crape 
fringe, 1| inch deep, with blue crape fringe under- 
neath. 

Plume. — For Controllers, blue swan feathers, droop- 
ing outwards, 8 inches long from top of wire, with 
white feathers underneath of sufficient length to reach 
the ends of the blue feathered stem, 3} inches in 
length; for other officers, blue and white cock-tail, 
5^ inches long, and mushroom shape. 
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Hbab-Dress.* — For CommsMrks when attached to 
Armj Service Gorpe, kepi/with band of one-inch gold 
lace, light of bine m centre, quarter-inch wide, and a 
row of Eussia braid above and below, and np sides 
and back. Three for Commissaries, two for Deputy- 
Commissaries, and one £>r Assistard'Commissaries ; 
figuring of Russia braid at top; blue and white ball 
tuft, and embroidered *' A. S. C." above the band. 
Kepi, toith tufl, to be worn in dress; without the tuft 
in undress. Commissaries not attached to the Army 
Service Corps wear the cocked hat and forage-cap as 
described. 

Dress-Trousers. — Blue cloth, with band of gold 
lace, with quarter-inch stripe of blue in centre, at the 
side-seams. 

The lace for Controllers to be 2 inches wide; for 
Deputy and Assistant Controllers, 1^ inch ; for other 
ranks, 1^ inch wide. To be worn by Commissaries 
at balls and levies onhf. 

Boots. — ^Wellington or ankle. 

Spurs. — For the three ranks of Controllers, yellow 
metal, with " swan's-neck " 2 inches long. 

Sword. — For Controllers, as for general officers; 
for other officers, as officers of Infantry of corre- 
sponding rank. 

Sword-Knot. — ^For Controllers, blue and gold 
cord, with acorn end ; for other ranks, blue and gold 
lace, with acorn end. 

Sword-Belt. — Blue morocco leather, covered with 
the lace of the same pattern and width as for 
trousers; slings, three-quarters of an inch wide, 
covered with lace of similar patterns; round waist- 
clasp, with chased ends, the words "Control De- 
partment " on the outer circle, with royal crest in 
centre. To be worn by Commissaries at balls and 
levies only. 

Pouch-Belts. — For the three ranks of Controllers, 
gold lace, two inches wide, with half-inch blue light 
in the centre; for other officers, one and a half 
inch wide, with three-eighths inch blue light in 
centre. To be worn by Commissaries at balls and 
lev^s only, 

* Commissaries attached to the Army Seryice Coix>8 will 
wear a thako until the shakos in Government stores belong- 
ing to the late Departmental Corps are used up by issue to 
the men. 




Pouch.— Black patent leather, with gilt^Y.B."* 
and crown on leaf, to hold writing mateiiak, according 
to pattern deposited at the Horse Guards. 

Undress. 

Frock-Coat. — ^For Controllers, Deputy-ConiroUerSj 
and Assis^ant'ControUers omty, blue doth, single- 
breasted, roll-collar, to hook and eye; edged with 
three-quarter inch black mohair braid, five loops 
of same, and two rows of netted olivets on each 
forepart. Back whole. Pointed cu£i, trimmed 
with mohair braid to same pattern as on the tunic. 
An olivet at bottom of each side-seam, encircled 
with three-quarter inch mohair braid, and a circle 
of the same braid at bottom of back. Skirts lined 
with black silk serge, foreparts with cloth. Con- 
trollers to have blue velvet cuffi, the collar &ced 
with velvet, and a gold embroidered star oa each roll 
facinor the seam. 

Patrol-Jacket for other officers, as for officers 
of Infantry. 

Undress-Trousers. — Blue doth, with two stripes 
of white cloth a quarter of an inch wide, showing a 
light between, one inch wide, down each side-seam. 

Forage-Cap. — Blue doth, with band of lace of 
same pattern as on the dress-trousers, one and a half 
inph wide. Controllers, Deputy -Controllers, and 
Assistant-Controllers to have embroidered peaks and 
gold braid, and button on top. Other ranks to have 
plain peaks, and gold button only on top. 

Mess- Jacket. — For Deputy and Assistant Controllers, 
blue cloth, single-breasted, to hook and eye; studs 
at front, and blue silk linings. Blue vdvet collar, 
rounded off in front, and laced round the top with 
three-quarter inch gold lace, and a row of gold Russia 
braid along the bottom, with the distinctive badges of 
rank at each end, embroidered in gold. Blue velvet 
pointed cufis, with three rows of plain gold Russia 
braid, and finished with an Austrian knot at top, 
and '^ crow's-foot and eye " at bottom. Eyes above 
the three rows and below on the cuff for Deputy-Con- 
trollers, and above only for Assistant-Controllers. The 
total depth to top of braid to be 10 inches. The 
jacket to be edged round with gold Russia braid, 
forming a figure of " 8 " on each hip. A loop of gold 
round cord, with small button, on each shoulder. 

For other Officers. — Blue cloth, single-breasted, to 
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book and eye; stads up the front; blue linings. 
Blue yehret collar, rounded off in front, and trimmed 
ronnd with gold Boasia braid, with distinctive badge 
in gold for Field Officers at each end. Blue velvet 
pointed ca£i, edged with plain gold Bussia braid, 
finished with an Austrian knot at top, and '^ crowV 
foot and eye" at bottom. An extra row of braid far 
Depaty'C<Miimmarie»^ and two extra rows for Commis- 
saries ; the total depth to top of braid being respec- 
tively 8, 9, and 10 inches* The jacket to be edged 
with white cloth, and a double loop of gold round 
cord, with small button, on each shoulder. 

Waistcoat. — Blue, single-breasted, to hook and 
eye; gilt studs up front. Stand-collar, rounded at 
front Grold Russia braid all round, and on collar- 
seam and pockets, with '< crow's-toes '' at ends and 
centre of pockets. 

Cloak. — ^Blue cloth, lined with white. Controllers^ 
Deputy-ControUerSj and Assistant-ControllerSy as for 
Staff Officers; and other officers the same, but omit- 
ting the velvet collar. 

Undbzss Swobd-Belt and Pouch-Belt for Com- 
ndssaries. — ^Russia leather, with slings and gilt orna- 
ments; plate as in dress. 

PoacH. — Same as in dress. 

Horse FoRNmrBE. — As for Staff Officers, with 
white instead of scarlet edging. 

Paymasters to wear the uniform of Commissaries 
of their rank. The hat to be without a plume, and 
the undress sword-belt to be of black morocco leather. 
No pouch-belt. 
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BOATING AND YACHTING DRES3. 

We have made the styles of dress worn in boating 
and yachting the subjects for illustration on one of 
the plates we issue with the present number of our 
work, and we feel confident that our readers will 
fully appreciate the value of such efficitive and care- 
ful representations. 

The dress worn by gentlemen when boating con- 
sists usually of a short lounge-jacket or " reefer," 
single-breasted, the back cut rather broad. The neck 
is short, and there are four holes and buttons at 
front, the top one being close to the end of the neck. 
The collar is low in the stand and narrow in the fall, 
and the end cut well forward. The sleeve is quite 



easy, and has a cuff with two buttons and holes* 
The corners of the front-edge are rounded off at the 
bottom. There are pockets with welts, or with plain 
openings, across the fronts of the skirts. The edges 
are turned in and stitched, and gilt convex buttons, 
with the crown and anchor on, are mostly worn. 

The material used is either a thin blue serge or 
flannel during the summer, and a fur beaver or pilot 
doth, lined with white serge, in colder weather. 

The trousers are cut large, and without waistbands. 
They have a buckle and stn^ behind. Round the 
top are short loops of tape, through which a belt is 
passed, which is fastened at front. The trousers are 
made of a stout white cricketing flannel. Sometimes 
they have a lining of wash-leather to the seat. 

The form of jacket worn by yachtsmen is shown 
on the second figure on the plate. It is double- 
breasted, with broad lapels, and three holes in 
each; the top one being worked at the bottom 
of the turn. The sleeve is made up with a cuff 
and a slash as illustrated ; or a cuff similar in style 
to that on the boating-coat. These jackets are made 
of blue serge or cloth, the edges turned in, and gilt 
navy buttons, or the button of the club. The fore- 
parts and lapels are faced with silk serge. The 
trousers are cut loose, without waistbands, but have 
brace buttons, if preferred. They are made of the 
same article and colour as the jacket. 

When a waistcoat is worn, it is single-breasted, 
without a collar, or double-breasted and broad lapels. 
Blue is usually worn, with gilt buttons ; but a white 
waistcoat is admitted. 



NEW FORM OF NORFOLK JACKET. 



Our readers will find a new style of this garment 
represented on two different figures on the other plates, 
as well as a pattern of it in our collection of dia- 
grams. 

The alteration from the shape worn when this 
particular garment first came into any note, consists 
in the substitution of a bold rolling collar for the 
small turn which was fashionable formerly. In other 
respects the details of the jacket are much the same. 
There is a *' box " plait at the centre of the back, and 
a broad plait down each forepart from the neck. 
There is a short opening at the bottom of the side- 
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Beam, and the comers are rounded off. There are 
three or four holes and buttons at front of the jacket 
The sleere is wide, and finished with a real or imita- 
tion cuff, and a hole and button. 

The jacket may be worn with knickerbockers or 
with trousers, to fancy. Usually broad mixtures or 
rather large patterns in fancy makes of goods are 
selected. A belt of the same is worn, fastened round 
the waist, with a hole at one end, and two buttons- 
one behind the other — at the other. 

The style of morning-coat or jacket shown on one 
of the figures, is cut like a lounge-jacket behind and 
at front, but cut well away at the bottom of the 
front-edge. There is only one button and hole at 
front of the forepart. The turn is small, and the 
collar low and narrow. Easy sleeve, with cuff and 
one button and hole. Pockets across the skirt, and 
one outside the lefl breast, with a welt. Velveteen, 
cotton velvet, and fancy coatings are made up in this 
style. 

We have illustrated a pretty style of dress for a 
little boy. The jacket is short, and out easy to the 
body. The back is broad, the side-seam being under 
the arm. The front-edge of the jacket is cut off 
from the top, and well rounded off at the bottom. 
There is no collar, or at most a mere neck-binding. 
The sleeve wide. The waistcoat without a collar, 
with bold skirts, and cut off at the breast. The 
trousers short and full, reaching to the calf only. 
The dress is made in plaid coating or a large check, 
and the edges and side-seams trimmed with a broad 
band of some plain article, and of a different colour. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS m 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1466 and 1467. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 14, and 16, are the pattern of the 
form of coat usually worn for boating, and of which 
our artist has given an excellent illustration on one 
of the figures on a plate issued with the present 
number of our publication, representing Boating 
Costumes. 

Diagrams 3, 6, 12, and 13, are the pattern of a 
new arrangement of the garment so generally known 
in the trade as the Norfolk or Sandringham Jacket. 
We have selected this style for illustration on the 




plates we issue this month. There is a ''box" 
plait at the centre of the back, and a plain plait in 
each forepart. The front is made to button up with 
three buttons and holes, and has a roll-collar. There 
is a considerable amount of fulness allowed on, as it 
is intended, and essential for the style, that the 
jacket should admit of great freedom to the wearer. 

When this form of garment was first introduced, 
the sleeve was cut very wide at the bottom, and 
gathered on to a narrow wristband, which was 
fastened with a button and hole. Since that date, by 
some trades, the sleeve has undergone a modification, 
and we have the plain form shown by diagram 13. 
The former style may now be used with effect. 

Diagrams 4, 7, 8, and 13, are the pattern of the 
style of jacket mostly worn by yachting men, and 
will be found efficiently represented by our artist, on 
the corresponding figure to that illustrating the 
boating dress on one of our present plates. 

Diagrams 5, 9, 10, and 11, are the pattern of a 
youth's jacket. It is cut easy to the measure, and 
moderately long. It is double-breasted, and made 
with a rolling collar. There are two buttons only 
on each forepart. The back is broad, and a short 
opening is lefl at the bottom of each side-seam. 

The original of this style of jacket was drafted for 
a youth measuring 15 inches breast, and propor- 
tionately made ; the diagrams will, however, serve as 
a guide to produce the shape to any other size which 
the style may suit, by means of the Graduated 
Measures, carrying out the directions we issue 
periodically for the more efiicient use of this simple, 
but important, application of the principle of gra- 
duation. 

The principals of what are known as pushing 
trades, who are always on the look-out for some 
striking novelty whereby to attract business to their 
establishments, might take a lesson in this respect 
from our immediate neighbours in Paris. In a 
prospectus issued by one house in our trade, afler 
enumerating the low prices at which they offer their 
goods to the public, they add, by way of inducement 
to patronize their particular firm, that the bearer of 
a copy of their circular, on becoming a customer, 
will be allowed his omnibus fare to and from his 
reAdencw lo their place of business. 

Another firm makes a present of an order for the 
carte de visile of the client, and gives three-eighths of 
a yard of any pattern of trousering chosen, for repairs. 
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SELF- VARYING SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 

Shortly aA«r issuing our monthly publicadon to 
the trade, aome twenty-four years since, ne pub- 
lished a plan of cutting under tbe above title, which 
gave great satisfaction to our readers, and we were 
highly oomplimeated at the time for the principle 
upon which the system was baaed, and for the ease 
with which our directions for working it were carried 
out. As a-conaiderable time has elapsed since the 
period we have named, and a new race of readers 
' and patroDS has spruog into existence, with improved 
ideas on the science of our trade, we have thought 
that it would be agreeable to them if we republished 
the plan in question for their information, as, ihe 
aeveral numbers in which the first edition appeared 
b«ng long out of print, they would not have an 
opportunity of referring to them. 

We have not published the system in the exact 
form in which it originally appeared, as the change 

s^le, and the diff^ence in the amount of ease 



which is an essential quality in any modem gar- 
ment, neoeesitated some slight deviation from the 
former rules, to adapt the form and arrangement of 
the several points to the prevailing ideas. The 
principle of the method has, however, not been 
interfered with, but remains tbe same as when the 
plan was first offered to the trade through the 
medium of our monthly work. 

The motive for first publishing the system is best 
expressed in the language with which we prefaced 
the notice which appeared at the time. 

In the previous number we had published a plan 
for producing driving-capes, which was so well ap- 
proved of that the copies were quickly exhausted; 
and we then stated that, " encouraged by that fact, 
we had determined on producing a series of systems 
expressly compiled for this magazine, and adapted 
for practical use. 

In our notice, we remarked: "We purpose that 
these methods shall be of the most simple character, 
and yet so composed as to be strictly self-varying. 
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They are intended to combine all the newest im- 
provemeots in cutting, being based on such prin- 
ciples as the practice of the most experienced cutters 
has proved to be correct, and will be especiallj de* 
signed to afford an illustration of the raUoncUe of the 
subject, in order to show that truth in theory and 
success in practice are inseparable. There are many 
facts connected with the practice of cutting, which 
appear quite to baffle those who are mere theorists; 
and hence it is that, by such, practical truths are 
sometimes ridiculed as being contrary to common 
sense; and even some experienced men, who — 
though too convinced of the correctness of the 
method they adopt to be induced to renounce it — 
are yet so unable to answer the plausible arguments 
of those who reason on mere mathematical grounds, 
that they are frequently brought to the conclusioa 
that theory and practice are incompatible, and that 
the possibility of reducing the art to any fixed prin- 
ciples is quite ideal. 

Now, we hold a very different opinion on the sub- 
ject; for, having had large experience in the prac- 
tice of the trade, and studied it very deeply as a 
science, we are firmly convinced that, although it 
appears impossible to provide any definite rule by 
which all shapes and positions of the figure may 
be fitted, there are still certain fixed principles 
governing the art, which are infallible in themselves, 
and capable of being reduced to a simple and har- 
monious theory ; judgment, however, being required 
in the application of the latter. 

These principles exist, and are at work even where 
there is no theory ; for the mere routine cutter — ^that 
is to say, one who makes certain deviations to ac- 
cord "with certain irregularities in the figure, without 
being able to afford any particular reason for so 
doing — is indebted for his success exclusively to the 
application of these principles, even though such 
application be guided merely by guess, and not 
by reason or theory. Such an one might urge 
that, if the result prove successful, it matters little 
how it be attained, whether by science or by an 
experimental knowledge of the effect to be produced ; 
and further, that too much theoretical study of the 
subject is calculated to perplex the cutter, and in 
many cases to mislead him, by causing greater 




reliance to be placed on some particular method or 
plan Of cutting than on the exercise of his judgment. 

This reasoning, however, we consider very un- 
sound, and we confess that our sympathies go but 
little with a man who would adopt this or that plan, 
merely because it has been taught him, and without 
in the least understanding the principles on which 
it is based. 

In our opinion a cutter ought to be able to give a 
reason for every plan he makes use of in the practice 
of the trade, and not content himself with adopting 
it because it has been proved successful at some 
antecedent period; and as to the study of the prin- 
ciples of the art tending to perplex the student, it is 
a very erroneous idea, for it is that alone which is 
calculated to render their application certain and 
simple. 

It is altogether a fallacy to imagine that when a 
person ventures to study the art of cutting scientifi- 
cally he is at once buried amidst the problems of 
Euclid, or lost in the technicalities of the schools of 
anatomy; for, although it may suit the purposes of 
empirics and quacks to make a great display of scien- 
tific terms, in order, by assuming a larger amount 
of knowledge than their students, to gain their con- 
fidence, and thus prevent the calling into question of 
their pretensions, the tailor may rest assured that 
the elements of common sense are amply sufficient 
to guide him in the study of the principles of his 
trade. 

Let it not be imagined that we wish to derogate 
the study of mathematics or anatomy; we have 
derived too much pleasure and profit therefrom, 
to admit of our being insensible to their advan- 
tages. We merely assert that such study is not 
necessary to the acquisition of a scientific acquaint- 
ance with the principles of the art of cutting. The 
principal object the student should keep in view 
is to determine the effects by practical experience, 
and then proceed to the discovery of the theory of 
the cause* 

It is to be regretted that too many form a theory 
first, without being in any way acquainted with the 
effect to be produced. Such persons begin at the 
wrong end, and prove the old adage that *' a little 
learning is a dangerous thing." We advise any one 
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who would really study the acioice, not to be too 
hasty in coming to conclusions, but to thoroughly 
investigate the subject, so as to be perfect master of 
it in all its ramifications; to 

'' Dzink deep, or taite not ; " 
then they will be able to form correct judgments, 

and not be liable to fall into the gross errors of which 
some noi-disant scientific professors have been found 
guilty. 

To those who wish to study the science mathe- 
matically, we can recommend the perusal of Dr. 
Wampen^s works, which are really very ingenious, 
and display considerable talent and observation on 
the part of the author. But, however useful and 
interesting such study may be, the student should 
ever bear in mind that reliance on theori/ can only 
be allowed so far as the latter is deduced from 
practice, ' 

On Measurino. 

Correctness in measuring is indispensably neces- 
sary to the successful application of any plan of 
cutting; hence it is obvious that, however true may 
be the principle on which a system may be based, 
unless due attention be paid to this particular, the 
result must inevitably prove a failure. 

In order to ensure the correctness of the measures, 
it is important that they should consist of such only 
as can be obtained with a degree of certainty, and 
which are not liable to vaxy with a change of posi- 
tion; for this reason, all such admeasurements as 
" shoulder - measures," '' hip - measures,'* " cross- 
measures," &c., should be avoided. They can seldom 
be taken twice alike, and when obtained are not 
applicable for the purpose of cutting, but only serve 
to perplex the student, and in a dc^gree to mislead 
his judgment. 

The measures for the following method consist 
exclusively of lengths and widths, such as may be 
taken with simplicity and accuracy, and are as few 
in number as will possibly suffice for the purpose. 

The following directions will make the student 
acquainted with the method of taking the measures 
for all ordinary coats, and with the plan of arranging 
them in the order or measure book. 

The customer should be requested to button the 
coat he has on, in order that the measures may be 




obtained with greater facility; which done, proceed 
to take the length from the top of the back (or of the 
spine) to the most hoUow part of the waist, which 
we term the length of natural waist. Continue to 
the length of waist required, according to &ncy or 
fashion, and thence to the full length of coat. 

When measuring a customer who may reside at 
any distance, and perhaps not frequently seen by 
the tailor, it may be advisable to take the length to 
the hoUow of the knee, as from that measure any 
style of coat may be cut, making the necessary de- 
duction or addition in length according to the style 
or fashion. 

Next, the length of sleeve, by placing the mea- 
sure at the back-seam, opposite to the middle of- the 
back-scye, and extending it to the elbow, the arm 
being placed in a bent position ; continue to the full 
length of sleeve. 

According to the prevailing fashion, the measures 
of the widths of the arm would appear to be unneces- 
sary, as the size of the sleeve is governed rather by 
style than by the actual measurement of the arm. 
In the event of any change being made in this 
respect, and it should be desirable to know the diffe- 
rent widths, one may be taken over the fullest part 
of the muscle above the elbow, another at the 
muscle below, and a third at the wrist. These 
measures should be taken when the arm is in a bent 
position, as the muscles are then developed to the 
full extent 

The circumference of the chest, close under the 
arms, the measure being drawn moderately tight, 
but not so as to compress the body. The size round 
the smallest part of the waist. These last two 
measures must be taken under the coat. 

The length of lapel at front, to correspond with 
the length of waist, is usually found by system ; but 
in the event of it being required different to the pro- 
portionate length, a measure may be taken from the 
top of the back-seam to the length desired. 

In entering the measures, they should be arranged 
as taken; the lengths being noticed in full, but the 
widths in halves, thus: 

17, 18i, 37, 21, 83; 6^, SJ, 4J; 18, 15. 
These measures are all that are required for a pro- 
portionate figure. 
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There are others, however, which may be applied 
in cases of disproportion, which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak of when illustrating the application of 
the system for irregular shapes. We will, however, 
notice two, which we recommend as the most simple 
for the purposes for which they are designed — the 
one to determine the disproportion in the height 
of neck; the other, that in the size of the body. 
These we term supplementary measures. 

The first is obtained by placing the measure under 
the lefl arm, over both shoulders, and then back over 
the right arm, bringing it to meet at the starting-point, 
and in such a manner that the measure is perfectly 
square with the back; a mark must then be made at 
the point where the back-seam is intersected by the 
measure ; then take the distance from the top of the 
back to this point, and half of this quantity will be 
the measure which we designate the '' height of neck." 
The measure will require to be drawn moderately 
tight, and some degree of care must be exercised in 
taking it. 

The second supplementary measure is taken from 
the back-seam to opposite the front of the arm, and 
is useful in determining the size from which the coat 
should be proportioned. It is especially applicable 
in very thin or in corpulent figures. 

The Proportionate Figure. 

To Form the Back. 

Diagram 9. 

We deem it an essential qualification in a system 
of cutting that it should be applicable for all styles, 
and not affected by any change of fashion; for this 
reason, the shape of the back ought not to be 
restricted in the slightest degree, neither by a defined 
width at top nor across the shoulders, nor by any 
particular depth of back-scye. By the present 
method of cutting, the shape of back is left entirely 
to the taste of the cutter. There is one point, how- 
ever, which it is necessary to determine, not so much 
in practice, as for the purpose of illustrating the 
principles on which the system is based, in its appli- 
cation for disproportion. This point is that marked C. 

Draw the line A B, to the length of waist to 
fashion. Mark on it at C, 4J, the proportionate 
quantity for a man 18 breast; and at D, half the dis- 
tance firom A to C. Draw a line from C, square 



with A C; mark on it at E, one-fourth of the breast, 
and at F, for the width of back, whatever quanti^ 
may be considered sufficient according to fashion. 
Determine the length of the back-scye, and shape it, 
marking the top point rather more out from the 
back-seam than the lower point or bottom. Raise 
the top of the back about three-eighths of an inch 
above a line drawn from A square with A B. 
Shape the top of the back, the shoulder-seam, and 
the side-seam to fancy. 

To Form the Forepart. 
Diagram 1. 

We will presume, in the first instance, that the 
reader is accustomed to cut a pattern of the garment 
before marking on the cloth, as the advantages of so 
doing are now generally acknowledged. 

Having first chalked the side-seam, so as to be 
sure that the back does not shift during the process 
of marking the forepart, place the angle of the square 
at D (the point at half the distance from A to C), 
and draw the line D G square with the back-seam, 
making the distance from D to G half an inch more 
than the breast-measure (18^). Mark on the back 
at K, one-fourth of the breast (4}) from C; and 
square with the back-seam, draw the line K L, the 
distance between these points being two-thirds of 
the breast (12). Mark up firom G to H, square with 
D G, one-eighth of the breast (2^), and on the line 
K L, a point at twice the distance from K that the 
point K is from C. In the diagram it will be found 
at the intersection of the back part of the scye with 
the line itself. Place the angle of the square at H, 
and allowing one arm to intersect the point to which 
we have just referred, draw a line along the other 
arm of the square from H. The top of the back- 
seam is then placed at the point H, and the back- 
seam on the diagonal line, and in this position form 
the shoulder-seam, lowering it a little at the scy%- 
point, and adding a little round on at the centre of 
the seam. 

The balance may also be found in another manner, 
and by a plan which will at once apply in cases of 
disproportion in the height of the neck. 

On referring to diagram 6, our readera will find 
the tops of backs for three different heights of neck. 
We have made one half an inch longer upwards than 
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the proportionate height to the measure, one the 
same quantity lower, and the centre one to a propor- 
tionate height— viz., one-fourth. On the line C F, 
on the back, as we have before stated, a point is 
marked at E, one-third of the breast from D. The 
depth of back-Bcye is the same for all three backs, 
and the width of the top of the back is the same 
in each case. The lines for the shoulder-seams are 
drawn to the same point at top of back-scye. A line 
is drawn from the top of each back-seam, through 
the point E. Instead of drawing a line square from 
H, as before directed, draw one parallel with D G, 
and mark on it, at I, half an inch more than a third 
of the breast from H. Place the top of the back as 
cut at H, and let the line drawn from it to E fall on 
the line H I, and in that position form the shouMer- 
seam, making the additions before directed. 

We will not stay here to notice the effect of this 
plan, as we may have to refer to it on a future occa- 
sion. The diagram itself will give our readers some 
clue to the working of this method. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with the 
plan in the first edition of this system for determining 
the shape of the scye will observe a decided differ- 
ence in the shape and method of producing the scye 
on the diagram we now lay before them to illustrate 
our directions. At the period when this system was 
first published by us, coats, as a rule, were cut much 
closer to the body than they are now worn, and the 
scye could be borne smaller in circumference, as it 
was in keeping with the other parts. With the 
altered notions of the day as to ease, and to meet the 
demands of the customers, a modification in this 
respect was imperative; we have, therefore, intro- 
duced the plan which we have found to answer so 
well in our work, " The Complete Guide to Practical 
Cutting.** At L, on the line K L, mark two-thirds 
of the breast from K; draw a line from A, intersect- 
ing L, and mark on it at L, two-thirds and three 
inches (15). This quantity will bring the point on 
to the line at L, in the proportionate coat. At M, a 
twelfth more than half the breast from K, mark 
downwards, to N, half an inch for the bottom of the 
scye. Hook in the tpp^of the side-seam half an inch 
at O, and form the scye, as shown on the diagram, 
fix>m O through N and L. 



Mark in at the bottom of the side-seam to P, one- 
third of the difference between the breast and waist, 
and shape the side-seam from O, touching the back 
a little above the line K L. Mark the length of the 
side-seam by the back. From G to R, on the line 
D G, mark one-sixth of the breast; close the side- 
seam, top and bottom, and cast the segment of a circle 
fix>m the bottom of the back-seam, making a pivot 
at R. Intersect it at S, by the breast-measure, from 
the bottom of the back-seam, and draw a line from 
P to S. On this line, mark at T, the bigness of the 
waist, deducting whatever quantity may be considered 
necessary for the make of the customer, or according 
to his size. Mark up under the bottom of the scye 
about an inch for the hollow over the hip. Measure 
the size of the breast from the back-seam in a curved 
direction as the measure would be taken on the body; 
allow for seams, and whatever quantity may be con- 
sidered sufficient for the turn, according to the style 
of the coat or the make of the figure. Shape the 
front-edge through V to T. The neck is formed 
according to fashion, excepting for coats intended to 
be worn buttoned up to the top, such as uniforms, 
&c, ; for these we shall have to give a separate rule. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with our 
directions, in the '' Complete Guide,*' for finding the 
front of scye, may be surprised at it being fixed at 
three inches more than two-thirds of the breast from 
A on the line intersecting L. They must bear in mind 
that, in the system before us, the top of the side- 
seam is hooked in half an inch, which, when the back 
is closed, would reduce the distance from A to L, by 
the same quantity, and make it correspond with the 
instructions we give in the ^ Complete Guide." 

(To be continued.) 
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SHOOTING-DRESS. 



In anticipation of the season for shooting, we pre- 
sent our patrons with a special plate, illustrating the 
front and back views of the style of jacket represented 
by the pattern in diagram. The waist is long, but 
scarcely so long as we reported last autumn. The 
hip-buttons are moderately broad, and the back-scye 
rather deep. The side-seam is but little curved. The 
skirt is short, rather fiat, and well rounded off at 
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fronl. The jacket is cut yeiy easy to the measores 
at the breast and waist, and there are five holes and 
buttons at front. The neck is cut high, and the turn 
is but small and short. The collar is rather deeper 
tn the fall. The sleeve is easy to the arm, but re* 
duced at the hand. The bottom of the top-side is 
cut with a slight round, and the under-side hollowed 
to clear the palm of the hand. For conrenience, an 
opening is made at the bottom of the under-side 
sleeve at the centre, and there are one or two buttons 
and holes to fancy. The buttons must be fiat and 
small, so as not to interfere with the stock of the 
gan. The holes might be worked in a fij, if preferred, 
and a ketch sewn on to the bottom-edge. There are 
deep fiaps, with the comers rounded ofi", and pockets 
under, in the waist-seams, and a "pouch-pocket" 
sewn on to each forepart, with a small fiap with the 
ends rounded, and a point in the centre to cover the 
opening. The edges are turned in, and stitched 
rather broad. 

The waistcoat is double-breasted, as shown in the 
pattern, but we have illustrated a different style up- 
wards by introducing a roll-collar, and the waistcoat 
buttoned up very high. 

The trousers worn for shooting, as we have stated 
in describing the pattern on diagram 10, are cut easy 
to the body, but not wide at the bottom, and are 
frequently faced with leather, as slUown on the first 
figure on the plate. 

Checks of various sizes and styles, in Cheviot and 
fancy makes of goods, are much in demand for 
shooting-dresses complete. They are worn with 
wood, horn, stained ivory, or smoked pearl buttons. 

Some gentlemen prefer the " Knickerbocker," with 
leather leggings, or a l^;ging of the same material, 
and to fasten under the band below the knee. There 
is nothing new this season in the shape or make. 

On another plate we have represented the front of 
the form of riding or morning coat which has still a 
run. In our opinion it has not much to recommend 
itself in the way of beauty, as the angles at the top 
and bottom of the edges of the lapels are anything 
but graceful or pleasing to the eye. The edict has 
gone forth, and consequently we have to submit 
with grace as best we can. 

On the other figure we have introduced the back 




view of a frock-coat, to show the side-edges which 
are now generally worn, and which take us back 
some years in fashion. 

The illustrations of trousers on these two figures 
represent the present style and width at the bottom. 

The moniing-coat represented on the third plate 
is a simple quiet style, which recommends itself to 
public favour for autumn wear, made up in suitable 
articles, and, while unpresuming in appearance, has 
snfiicient style to enlist a certain amount of favour. 

Although ladies* dress does not come within the 
legitimate scope of a tailor, and would be more 
effectively portrayed on the beautiful engravings of 
'^Le Follet," some portions of the drees are &irly 
within our range, and the execution may be con- 
fidently entrasted to our trade. 

Such jackets as that, for instance, represented 
on the figure of a lady on one of our plates issued 
with the present number of our work, can easily 
be undertaken by any tailor of taste, and, when 
successful, ensures a friend in the fiimily. 

The jacket is cut like a short "sac," and is double- 
breasted, with a moderate lapel and three holes only, 
as the top one only reaches to the bottom of the turn. 
The sleeve is full to the arm, and easy at the hand. 
There are pockets across the foreparts, with plain 
welts. The jacket may be made of Melton cloth, 
Tweed, or angola, in small mixtures or stripes in 
light colours, with black silk ribbon or satin on the 
edges round the sleeves to form a cuff*, and the collar 
and lapels faced with the same. The buttons shoulcl 
be covered with the same. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DRESS. 



The following excellent observations upon the cha- 
racter and importance of dress, are well worthy the 
attention of both tailors and their customers; and 
the remarks upon the necessity of selecting only 
those particular styles which are suitable to the age 
or personal appearance of the client who is to wear 
them, would, if attended to, produce a more satis- 
factory result than too firequently obtrudes itself 
before our notice, by a total disr^ard to either of 
the essentials which justify the adoption of any style 
of dress. 
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As we have before remarked, the tailor, if gifted 
with that amount of taste and judgment which is 
necessary for properly conducting his business, should 
be able to exercise sufficient influence over his 
customers to direct their selection of styles and 
patterns. They should have that confidence in his 
recommendation, to warrant them in following his 
advice, knowing that, should the effect not be satis- 
factory, the blame would lie more on the shoulders 
of the Schneider than of the client, and that he conse- 
quently would suffer in reputation. The tailor, he 
might rest assured, would, for his own credit's sake, 
study the requirements of his customer, and be care- 
ful to recommend only such articles and makes as 
would best suit him ; and would take that pains in 
the execution of the order which the fact of his 
interest being involved would induce. 

Dress. — A man should be well dressed, and, more 
— he should be fashionably dressed. The first there 
is no mistaking. The second may admit of some 
differences of opinion, both as to the nature of the 
thing itself and the extent to which it is carried. 
One point, however, you may take as an axiom— 
that Z o;er.dresse^ man is in taste a vulgar man. 
Fashion may, under certain restrictions, reconcile 
you to anything. The eye soon accommodates itself 
to what is generally worn. There is, however, a 
great difference between following a fashion and 
carrying it to an extreme. Directly you begin to 
be over careful and elaborate in your dress, and 
give yourself a finical and effeminate appearance, 
from that hour do you commence vulgarity. Take 
care that your things are well made, and that they 
suit your age and figure. Put them on in the best 
and most becoming manner that you can. Allow 
nothing slovenly in your appearance. But when 
you have left your dressing-room, give yourself no 
further trouble about them. Do not fidget yourself 
to feel whether your cravat is in its right place, or 
about any of those little trickeries which are some- 
times seen amongst us, and are only intended by 
Nature for gay apprentices and occasional gentlemen. 
But there is another and opposite mode of dress 
which, and especially amongst young men, is often 
dignified with the name of fashion ; we mean a rakish 
roue' sort of dress — limitative at one time of stage 




coachmen— at another of prize-fighters*-at another 
of some equally reputable dass, bat all taken from 
low life, and adapted with singular infelicity to 
persons who, if their rank of gentility means any- 
thing, are supposed to be men of refinement. If 
their ambition be to oommand envy from the imi- 
tated, and to show how well they can beat them 
with their own weapons, no doubt they may eaaOy 
sucoeed; but if they gain any respect frx>m persons 
of their own class, it is oaiy because the world is 
more thoughtless or more lenient than they deserve. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1471 and 1472. 



Diagrams 1, 6, and 9, illustanate a system of cut- 
ting coats, and form a part of the second edition of 
the "Self-Varying System of Gutting,*' which we 
commence in the present number of this work. 

Diagram 1, illustrates the plan of producing the 
forepart; diagram 6, the plan for altering the shape 
of the backs in cases of disproportionate height of 
neck; and diagram 9, illustrates Uie plan of drafting 
the back to the present style of fashion, and for a 
proportionately made man. 

Diagrams 2, 8, 7, 12, and 18, are the pattern of 
one of the most faahionable shapes of shooting- 
jacket for the ensuing season. It combines a large 
amount of comfort to the wearer, without^— in the 
necessary arrangement to produce this effect^^Hsacri- 
ficing style in the garment. 

Diagrams 4, 5, 8, and 11, are the pattern of a 
shooting-waistcoat to correspond with the jacket. 
The form is different in numy respects to the usual 
shape of double-breasted wustcoats. The lapel is 
broad, and cut on, and with a considerable point, 
bringing the top almost to the edge of the neck. 
There is no collar, and the neck is cut sufiiciently 
low to admit of a scarf being worn. 

We have introduced the pattern of a sleeve, as 
with the exposure to the inclemency of the weather, 
to which genuine sportsmen are more or less liable 
in pursuit of their favourite amusement, as much 
protection is desirable as is consistent with the con- 
venience of the wearer. The sleeve, as diagram 4, 
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is cat wide at the bottom, and is sewn on to a narrow 
wristband (diagram S), which is fiwtened by a button 
and hole. 

if a pattern of this style of waistcoat should be re- 
quired without sleeves, the scje must be made larger 
and deeper, and the scye-point of both forepart and 
back shoulder-seams lowered as for an ordinary 
waistcoat. 

Diagram 10, is the pattern of a pair of trousers for 
shooting. They are usually cut easy to the body 
and legs, but only sufficiently wide at the bottom to 
sit easily over a thick shooting-boot. They are cut 
rather shorter than trousers for ordinary wear, and 
have a soft leather &cing round the buttons, about 
9 or 10 inches deep, to keep out the wet, and also to 
resist the friction in cleaning them. They have fly- 
fronts and firog-pockets without welts, and the open- 
ing across the top-side. 



THE SEWING-MACHINE. 

We some time since published the opinion of a 
gentleman in this country, who employed a large 
number of workpeople on sewing-machines, as to 
their effect on the health of the persons engaged in 
working them, as various rumours had got into cir- 
culation about the prejudicial effect they were said 
to exercise on the h^th of the operatives. 

The result was highly satisfactory, as he was able 
to prove, beyond contradiction, that young girls and 
women in his employ grew stronger while working 
the machines, and also improved in general health. 

Certain persons were, no doubt, affected by the 
use of the machines, and did their utmost to throw a 
slur upon their use by creating an uneasy feeling as 
to their influence in a hygienic point of view. 

The following extract of the report of a paper 
read recently at one of the meetings of the members 
of the Academy of Science in Paris, will possess an 
especial interest at the present time, and the experi- 
ence of the learned doctor who has given his atten- 
tion to a thorough investigation of the effects, may 
serve to dissipate some latent feeling which might- 
in ignorance exist in the minds of some persons as 
to the prejudicial consequences of working the ma- 
chine. In France, as well as in England, the sewing- 




machine, ever since its first introduction, has been 
accused of causing various hysterical and nervous 
diseases among the persons who were in the habit of 
making continual use of it. Dr. Decaisne, the author 
of the memoir in question, after studying the effects 
of the sewing-machine on no less than 661 work- 
women, thus sums up the results of his researches: — 

'^ 1. The pains in the muscles of the back and in 
the limbs, which are complained of by those who 
use the sewing-machine, are not in any way different 
from the pains which are felt af^er any sort of 
muscular labour, are not met with among women 
who do not work more than two or three hours a 
day, and soon disappear even among those who use 
the machine for a longer period. 

" 2. Thei:^ is no reason to accuse the sewing- 
machine of causing the bad digestions and deranged 
stomachs, which are met with three times out of 
four among all the other workwomen of Paris, just 
as well as among the seamstresses. In the same way 
certain disorders of the respiratory organs are found 
equally among all classes of Paris workwomen. 

'* 3. The noise of the machine has been said to 
produce nervous disorders; but, although it is quite 
true that the use of the machine is disagreeable at 
first, all the workwomen admit that its effects pass 
away as soon as they have got accustomed to its use. 

** 4. Without affirming positively that the sewing- 
machine is not the cause of certain hysterical affec- 
tions and of unhealthy excitement, I am of opinion 
that the observations which have been published on 
this subject, and the generalizations which have been 
drawn from them, are entirely without value. The 
evil complained of has but rarely been brought on 
by the sewing-machine, and may be generally traced 
to other and totally distinct causes.** 

Dr. Decaisne prefers the machines which are 

worked with one pedal to those which have two, 
and is of opinion that with the former there is not 
the slightest danger of any ill results to the user. 
In conclusion, the memoir states that, when the 
workwomen are not overworked, seamstresses using 
the machine are in just as good health as those 
worked by hand only. The proof is that, out of 
28 women, of ages varying from eighteen to forty, 
using the machine from three to four hours a day, 
Dr. Decaisne has not been able to detect one who 
could be said to have suffered from the use of the 
sewing-machine. It would be interesting to know 
the opinion of a competent London physician on 
a matter which, in these days of " no home without 
a sewing-machine," is of importance to most of us. 
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THE LATE STRIKE OF JOUKNEYMEN- 
TAILOBS AT COEK. 

Anotber of those social evils, a strike bj s sec- 
tioD of the labonriog olusos, hu fbrtnnateljr been 
bronght to a satia&ctoiy termination, by the com- 
bined exertions of tlie masters, and by the good 
connsel of Mr. Draitt, to vrhom the jouracTmen on 
strike had Mitnuted their caae. It will not be neces- 
sary to recapitulate all the details connected with 
this strike, a>, by the importance which it eventually 
assnmed, and the deplorable consequences for which 
it was mainly responsible, it acquired a notoriety 
which bronght it prominently before the notice of 
the public generally, and imparted a oharacter to the 
proceeding irhich the originatois of the movement 
scarcely contemjJated. It is bat a jnst retribution 
&x the misery caosed by their acts, that the prime 
movers should meet with the punishment which they 
so richly deserved, however little it may weigh 



against the ruin bronght upon the difilerent misled 
persons influenced by their evil advice. 

From information kindly communicated by a 
member of our trade, one of our patrons, and by the 
publicity given to the matter by the local press, we 
are enabled to place the following particulars before 

It would appear that, on the 25tli of April hut, 
the jonrneymen-tailoTS of Gaik, or at least a power- 
ful section of the body, presented a new " time-log" 
to each of the masters, with an intimation that not 
any of the journeymen would resume work unless 
the new terms proposed by them were accepted. 

Taken completely by surprise, the masters re- 
quested two days for coniideratioa of the scheme, 
but this reasonable delay woa peremptorily refused 
by the men, who, of course, in maturing their plans, 
had naturally chosen one of the periods of the year 
when the employ era would, as a natural consequence, 
be subjected to the greatest amount of inconvenience 
by the determination of their journeymen, and in tiie 
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Hope of the pressure of bnsiness aiding them in ob- 
taining their demand. 

Afler consulting together, the masters, having a 
large amount of work on hand, and ¥dth a dread of 
the trouble the inability to execute their orders 
might inyolve, agreed to submit to the dictation of 
the men. 

The starting-point of the different garments was 
not so unreasonable, but the quantity of ''extras** 
which were introduced into the log, and which had 
never been acknowledged as such in the trade, was 
preposterous. With a view to meet the case on a 
&ir basis, the masters appointed a committee of 
practical members of their body to compile a new 
log based on that of the men, at the rate of 4d. per 
hour. After being four weeks in consultation, so 
that the question should be thoroughly studied in all 
its details, they presented the results of their delibera- 
tions to the men, but without success, as they refused 
to accept the log which was proposed as a substitute 
for that framed by them. 

The willingness of the different trades to accept 
the first log drawn by the men, may be considered 
as the termination of the strike, as the terms 
were not disputed. About a week before the com- 
mittee engaged in framing their log had con- 
cluded their labours, a misunderstanding arose be- 
tween one of the employers and his men, and on the 
following Monday the latter refused to resume work 
nnless the master in question paid each of his men 
2b. as a fine. The employer very properly refused 
to submit to such tyranny at their dictatimi, and the 
ooiuequenoe was the men remained out, and so began 
strike No. 2. 

With a praiseworthy desire to render all the a»- 
nstanoe possible, so as to alleviate the inconvenienoe 
which thia arbitrary conduct of the men had sub* 
jected one of their body, Messrs. Keane and Tom- 
ball, a highly respectable and old-established firm of 
in ihat city, made axiangementa to get some of 
work done ibr him. This got to the knowledge (tf 
tlieir men, and they in their torn stmck against their 
employers, and remained oat fiir ten or eleven weeks. 

These gentlemen, as we know, by certain {nrooeed- 
ingB at the Marlboroogfa Polioe Court of the metro- 
polis, sent tCMb to London to be made op; and the 




fiict of persons employed by a honse here on this 
work being molested and threatened by some journey- 
men, led to the apprehension of the pickets, and 
made the strike at Cork more generally known than 
before. 

As we have stated, by the intervention of Mr. 
Druitt — ^whose experience in such matters, and the 
confidence reposed in him by the class with which he 
is intimately connected, well fitted him for the pur- 
pose — and by the willingness of the employers to 
come to an understanding with the men, afler a 
deliberation which had lasted nearly ten hours, the 
dispute was satis&ctorily arranged between the two 
parties. 

Another circumstance, which must not be lost 
sight of, had a material influence in the settlement of 
this question— *viz., some of the journeymen who 
took the most active part in the strike were tried, 
and found guilty of conspiracy. This naturally in- 
timidated others, and led to a more speedy settlement 
of the question than might, perhaps, oliherwise have 
been effected, as the unpleasant position in which 
other parties might be placed rather damped their 
ardour in the crusade on which they had entered. 

It is painful, and at the same time humiliating, to 
contemplate the amount of injury which can be 
caused by a small body of discontented, restless 
beings, and to witness the sufferings to poor deluded 
mechanics and their families through the baneful 
influence of a- few demagogues or workmen nnwil- 
ling frequently to earn a deoent living themselves, 
or else not oompetent to do a fair day's work. 

In the account of tiie trial of two joameymen, 
Michael Belcher and James O'Connor,^ A2agal eoa»- 
binatum, tnih the ohject of compeUmff Mbbstb. Kmne 
and TunbuU to increaae their rate of wageSf tmdjbr 
compiling Jenkms Jones and Joseph Cousins byUtreatt 
and intimidation to leave their emphymentj Mr. W. 
Bishop, of the firm of Keane and TamboU, was first 
called as a witness by the couosd fbr the pvose- 
cation, softer he had stated the case. The witness 
stated, in his evidence, '' that the nwjority of the 
Cork tailors were on strike sinoe May. O'Coonor 
was always pint forward as the spok e sman of the 
society. Since the strike, die master-taiknrs hsA, 
been obliged to have all their work dome in London, 
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and oU litf w^fta were paid to EngMmen. The 
prindpal objeotioa of the aoeiety men wm to the uae 
of machiDes. From his experience he could mj that 
the inhwhietion ef mackmery would not onfy inareaee the 
amomU of hand iabour required^ but would enable the 
maetere to pe^ the wien better wages. Maohiiiee wo«H 
also enahle the CSosk maeter-tailon to compete with 
the Eo^Uah nastov in the finer qualities of work, 
which they were now oUiged to pnrehase in Ebg- 
land. To supply the want of worknMn here, they 
had faroog^ eiTer from London, Jenkins Jones and 
Cousins and his wife; who were induced to lea¥e their 
en^iloynient. Wilsess saw Jones going away at the 
Passage Railway Station, where he was accompanied 
by the prisoners. Jones told him he conld not return 
to his work under the state of things. O'Connor's 
average wages brfore he struck were £2 3s. ^d per 
weekf and he could earn £8 per weds tfhe wished. The 
average wages of a good woribnan would be from 85s. 
to 40s. a weekj tf he had a mind to work; but some 
only workftmr dags m the weeL 

It tranqiired, in the evidence of Mrs. Cousins, that 
O'Connor went to her husband*s lodgings^ where he 
had gone with a view of seeing Jones, and meeting 
with this witness, inquired if she and her husband 
wiaiie aware that the Cork journeymen were on the 
strike. He stated that he was the head (tf the societg^ 
and that they were bound not to let any foreigners into 
the toum. Mm Cousins told him that they were 
ignoraatof the&et of astrike,aDd said they had not 
the means of going away. O'Connor ofiered to pro- 
Tide them with money if they would leave. She and 
her husband could earn over £8 a week. In conse- 
qnenoe of what tmnspired, she and her husband left 
their wwk, but letumed the next morning, under 
the eaooit of Mr. Bishop, the previous witness. She 
had to be escorted to court by a polieeman, and was 
afiaid at any tiaae to pass throuf^ the streets. She 
stated, in icply to an inquiry fiom the judge, that 
they oeuld earn more in Cork than in any English 
proviiMiial town. 

A remark by the counsel for the defence was very 
important, and should be borne in mind by all those 
who may feel tempted at any time to foment an ill- 
feding Iw'iliifiiii masters and the men* He admitted, 
to the fullest extent, that in the whole history of cena- 

1 WW 




bimoAms ike eufferers had eventually been the men^ and 
not the masters. He endearoured to draw a distinc- 
tion in cases between legal and illegal combinations, 
and argued that each individual was entitled, not 
only to fix a price for his own labour, but that 
operatives had a right to hold meetinga, and to form 
a socie^ i<« r^;ulatiag generally the transactiona of 
the body. 

The judge, in charging the jury, placed the case 
in so dear a light that we are induoed to give his 
summing up at some little lengdi, feeling certain 
that, considering their importance, all such remarks 
are of great value to the trade; as the action of the 
law being enunciated by those in high official posi- 
tions, must exercise its proper influence on future 
proceedings which may arise from similar attempts 
on the part of the journeymen. 

His Lordship said that a most lamentable state of 
things had been detailed by Mr. Bishop. For a 
period of three months a body of two hundred of the 
working tailors of Cork were without doing any 
work, and this in a place where the men were able 
to earn so much higher a scale of wages than in any 
provincial town of England. If those tailors knew 
the damage they did to themsdves, to their em- 
ployers, and to the country at large, they would see 
that the £17,000 or £20,000 yeariy earned by the 
tailors, and spent in that dty, was now lost to Cork 
and to themsdves and their fiunilies; and that in 
the teeth of the well-known fact that the machinery, 
whose introduction was so vidently opposed, greatly 
increased both the amount and the <^portunities of 
employment, as had been wall described by Mr. 
Bishop. 

His Lordshipi in defining what was the conspiracy 
w^th which the prisoners were charged, stated that 
the conversation of O'Connor with Mrs. Cousins, if 
aocuratdy repeated by her, disdosed dearly the 
objects of the combination: that they*-the society 
—were bound not to let fordgnera stop in the 
town, and that, if they did not leave the town before 
the week was out, there would be a riot There was 
no doubt that workmen had a right to say they would 
not work for £5 or for £10 a week, or even if they 
went to the extent of saying that they would not 
work at all — that they would starve or go into the 
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workhonae. Bat it was new to him to hear that any 
one person ooold consider an Englishman or a 
Welshman a foreigner, or that he could say to him 
that a socie^ was formed in the town determined 
not to let any foreigner stay in it. 

If the jury were satisfied of that, it would U beyond 
thepossMify of a doubt an UUgal eonspiracy^ going to 
the foundation of all society ^ and driving back humanity 
toaUits origmal barbarism. Having pointed out the 
effect such conduct as this would have if the people 
of London, for instance, took it into their heads to 
diire away every Irishman in the metropolis, his 
Lordship proceeded to explain that if a conspiracy of 
this kind were established, O'Connor would be re- 
sponsible for the acts of Belcher, and Belcher for the 
acts of O^Gonnor. Belcher was furthermore brought 
immediately into connexion with O'Connor by the 
conversation deposed to by Mr. Bishop, and by what 
passed at Mr. Griffin's, where Jones and Cousins and 
his wife lodged while at work; and if they were 
to. believe the evidence on this head,* they had 
O'Connor, the superior of the society, and Belcher 
(if they were to judge his transactions with Jones's), 
the paymaster of the society. 

The jury retired for about ten minutes, and, on 
returning into court, found both prisoners guilty on 
all the counts. Sentence was deferred. 

On the prisoners being brought up on the follow- 
ing day for sentence, Mr. WaU, who appeared on 
behalf of the masters, stated that he had been 
instructed to represent to his lordship that a very 
large number of the men had gone in to work that 
morning, and he believed, so far as the strike was 
concerned, the matter was nearly all settled. He was 
also desired to represent that O'Connor had a very 
large family of nine children. 

His Lordship said he was afraid he could not pay 
any attention to that. Addressing the prisoners, he 
said they had been ibund guilty on all the counts of 
the indictment He had it in the evidence given in 
the course of the trial, as well as out of the lips of the 
prisoners themselves, that O'Connor was the head 
of this committee, which caused the whole of this 



* Griffin deposed to being present at Jones's departure, 
when Belcher, who was there with O'Connor, gave Jones 
6t. to pay his rent. 




disastrous strike, and had led to all those abomi- 
nable transactions they had heard detailed to them 
within the past few days. 

Alluding to the disturbances which followed this 
strike of the journeymen-tailors, the partionlais of 
which were published in the papers at the time, and 
are yet fresh in the memory of every one, from the 
importance which the riot at one time assumed, 
his lordship said he believed that the proceedings of 
the prisoners had caused the whole of the disgraceful 
rioting which had taken place, and he believed, more- 
over, that there was no class of the community on 
wHom O'Connor's doings had inflicted more injuiy 
than the very body of which he asserted himself to 
be the superior. He had kept them, since May last, 
out of employment — their wives and families without 
means cf support— and all' this, while his lordship 
was satisfied, in his own mind, that five-sixths of 
those out of employment had been reluctantly kept 
so against their will, intimidated by an audacious 
minority. Everywhere in the history of the world 
they encountered the same state of things. It was 
never the majority that committed crimes, but their 
timidity was taken advantage of by an audacious 
minority. 

Beferring again to the serious rioting, to the law- 
less spirit of the mob, and to the wreck and ruin 
which had been carried out by the people, his lord- 
ship looked on O'Connor as the head and front of the 
whole oflfending. He had been made amenable to 
justice — the jury had found him guilly— and the 
very next morning the whole of the body of journey* 
men-tailors were ready to return to their work. 
Belcher, also, had been proved to be a kind of pay- 
master to the society. It was hand to draw a dis- 
tinction between the two cases, but he looked on 
O'Connor as the head of the whole business, and he 
ought to have the ftdl measure of punishment; and 
if he had a family which would be rendered miserable 
by his incarceration, he should remember that he 
himself had rendered many a fiimily misershle for 
the last three months. The sentence of the court 
was that O'Connor should be imprisoned for two 
years with hard labour^ and that Belcher should be 
imprisoned for eighteen calendar months, also with 
hard labour. 
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The priflonen leoeired their sentence without any 
visible emo^on. 

With respect to the sewing-machines, the journey- 
men accept the terms of the masters, allowing them 
to be used for certain descriptions of sewing, the men 
to receive half the benefit. They had at first set 
their faces distinctly against them, but afterwards 
were willing to allow them to be worked, provided 
that the machines were entirely out of the control of 
the masters. 



SELF-VAETING SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 
(Continued fivm page 29.) 
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To Produce the Sleeve. 

So fiir as we have already proceeded in the de- 
scription of this system for coats, will have served to 
show the method of producing the back and forepart 
for a proportionate shape; and as we pursue our ob- 
servations fiurther on these parts, in order to illus- 
trate the application of the method for irregular or 
disproportionate figures, we shall pass on to notice 
the plan for producing the sleeve and different skirts; 
so that our readers, being acquainted with the manner 
of forming the entire garment, may at once proceed to 
put the whole into practice. 

It may be necessary here to observe that this sya- 
tem of coats is expressly designed to illustrate the 
leading principles in the art of cutting, and conse- 
quently is so constructed as to be strictly self-varying 
in all its parts — ^that is to say, whatever may be the 
form of the figure, whether proportionate or not, the 
shape of the coat will be produced to correspond 
therewith simply by the direct operation of the sys- 
tem itself, and not by any subsequent deviation made 
therefrom. In the present stage the plan is not suf- 
ficiently developed to enable the reader to judge ex- 
actly of the principles on which it is based, he must 
therefore suspend his judgment or his criticism until 
the entire method is described, when the beautiful 
harmony of its working will be made evident. 

To FoBM THE Sleeve. 

DUORAM 1. 

Draw the line A D. Mark on it at B, one-twelAh 
more than half the breast, deducting the width of 




the back, and allowing one seam for the sleeve when 
sewn into the scye. Thus, supposing the breast- 
measure to be 18, and the width of back 7}, the dis- 
tance firom A to B would be 3 inches Continue to 
C the length to elbow, and to D the full length 
of sleeve; or, if made with a cuff, the width of the 
drop less than the full length. Place the angle of the 
square at B, and square with A B, draw the line 
B E, making the distance across from B to £, one- 
twelfth less than half the breast In order to produce 
the sleeve-head, draw a line from A to E, and at F, 
—one inch nearer to A than half the distance between 
A and E^drfiw the line F G, square with A F, and 
mark up to G, one-eighth of the breast. This round 
will be regulated by the width of back, and corre- 
spond with the circumference of the scye. Make a 
centre at C, and cast from D the s^ment to H. Mark 
from D to H, one-half of the breast-measure, for all 
sizes below 18 inches, but not exceeding 9 inches for 
larger sizes, and this will determine the bottom of the 
fore-arm. Mark on the segment from H to I, the 
width the sleeve may be required to fashion, place 
the angle of the square at I, allowing one arm to 
intersect the point C, then draw the lines C I and I H. 
The rest of the sleeve is formed according to measure 
or fashion, and the sleeve-head formed from A, 
through G to £. 

A difference of opinion exists among cutters as to 
the degree of croak to be given to a sleeve — that is, in 
the distance of the bottom of the fore-arm-seam from 
the straight line drawn from the top of the hind-arm- 
neam, in forming the basis for the different points. 
The propriety of r^;ulating this distance by a pro- 
portion of tlie breast-measure, is by some considered 
an incorrect procedure. In support of our view, we 
will just draw the attention of our readers to a fact 
connected with the anatomical construction of the 
body, which will very easily be understood, without 
entering into any dissertation thereon, or employing 
technical terms connected with the study, which 
might be scarcely intelligible to many. 

It is a principle in the construction of the human 
form, that every portion of it is, as it were, correctly 
balanced, without which it would be impossible for 
the body to be properly sustained, unless by the aid 
of some artificial support. On this principle it is 
that the natural fall of the arm is always the same; 
and it will be found, by observation, that in whatever 
manner the arm may be raised, it will, when allowed 
to resume of itself its natural position, invariably fall 
with the hand on the same place. If the hand be 
removed in ever so slight a degree from this position, 
whether by bending or straightening the arm, the 
assumed position will call into exercise the functions 
of certain muscles, and, as a matter of consequence^ 
these will, in time, fatigue and relax, so that in the 
end the arm must resume its natural hang. As the 
arm becomes longer, so it also becomes straighter or 
otherwise; the haud, instead of falling into a regular 
position, would (assuming the angle of elbow to be 
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unaltered) stick oat from the body at front, as also the 
elbow behind, or else the elbows would stand away 
from the bodj; in either case forming a very un-* 
graceful and unnatural position. 

As a principle, the arm hangs in a line from the 
shoidder, and for the purpose of illustrating our ideas, 
we will conceive that a line drawn from the point K, 
on diagram 3 (which is marked in from E, one-third 
of the distance across from B to £), will find the 
cuter edge of the wrist at L, if an exact fit were 
required. We will presume the width the sleeve 
is to be cut at the hand to be 4 inches, to correspond 
with the actual measure of the wrist, which we will 
take as 6^ inches; the point H would determine 
the position of the bottom of the fore-arm-seam, and 
the point L that of the hind-arm-seam. Whatever 
additional width it may be desired to cut the bottom 
of the sleeve, according to fashion, it must be added 
on beyond L, towards D. But little experience 
would be necessary for a practical tailor to prove 
that it would be absurd to give the same degree of 
crook for the sleeve of a iSiort-armed man of 24 
inches breast, and for the same length of arm of a 
lank youth of 15 inches breast. 

It may be necessary to ofier some observations on 
the fiict that the fore-arm does not require to be 
more crooked than 9 inches. In practice this quan- 
tity will be found sufiicient as ^e extreme; as an 
observation of the human figure proves that men, as 
they become stouter, generally carry their arms in a 
straighter position, especially as the figure becomes 
more erect, which is almost invariably the case with 
corpulent men. 

In producing a fitting sleeve, the fbre-arm-seam 
may be moderately hollowed, taking care, however, 
that the bottom does not project, but rather incline 
inwards. 

In drafting wide sleeves, the angle of the square 
being placed at the bottom of the hind-arm-seam, 
and one arm intersecting the point of the elbow as at C, 
the direction of the line firom H to N, or to any other 
point, according to the width determined, will be 
regulated to suit the width of sleeve, as the fbre-arm- 
seam will be lengthened more or less by the altera- 
tion in the position of the angle of the square. The 
fbre-arm will not require to be cut with so much 
hollow, but to the shape shown by the roulette lines. 
The width to be allowed on at the hind-arm will be 
governed by fancy ; it must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, in forming die hind-arm, that the round at the 
elbow must be carried well below the point C. It is 
an improvement to the set of the sleeve, to allow a 
little additional at the top of the hind-arm-seam 
above A, as it prevents an unsightly drag which 
is sometimes observed in large sleeves when im- 
properly cut. 

(To be conimued,') 




IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR MEASURING 
THE HUMAN BODY. 
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It is now several years since we have had to notice 
the introduction oi any decided novelty in mechanisni 
for taking the different measures on the human body. 
Visitors to the Exhibition of 1851 will remember the 
complicated apparatus by Count Dunin, and which 
subsequently became the property of the fizmof Niooi 
Brothers, and for a time formed a con^icuous object 
in one of their establishments. At the same time could 
be seen the apparatus invented by Mr. Cattanach, of 
Aberdeen, for the same purpose. Various others 
have been brought before the trade with more or 
less intricacy in their .composition, and some with 
but very indifierent results. We have now a further 
contribution to the collection, in the invention of an 
apparatus for measuring by Messrs. Ellison and Par- 
kinson, a representation of which, with the method 
of applying it to the body, we are enabled, by the 
courtesy of the inventors, to lay before our readers. 

Mr. Cain Ellison, of Cross Hills, vid Leeds, who ia 
the sole agent for the sale of the machines, in his ad- 
dress to the trade claims simply the credit for having, 
by dint of an amount of perseverance, and by a 
knowledge of what was required, planned an appa- 
ratus which he believes will be acknowledged by the 
trade as a successful attempt to obtain the different 
measures of the body so correctly as not only to de- 
fine the particular shape of the figure, but also, bj 
means of his plan, to enable the cutter to produce 
any garment to fit it The difficulty and the uncer- 
tainty in taking a measure with accuracy induced 
the inventor — ^for such we presume Mr. El&son to be 
—to devote his attention to the formation of some 
plan or machine which should put this uncertainty at 
an end. Whether he has succeeded in doing so 
he leaves the trade to judge by an infipection and 
trial of his invention. So confident is he of the 
efficiency of his apparatus, that in his short address 
to the trade he states : " I have no doubt indeed that 
any careful workman who can measure in common, 
and has the ability to construct a diagram, will, by 
following the stops here marked out, be able >to ac- 
complish it the first time he tries bettor than the 
majority of experienced workmen by any other 
method." 

Diagrams 8 and 9 represent the apparatus affixed 
to the body, and diagram 10 the apparatus itself, 
with its several appliances, and distinctive marks for 
reference. A B is a frame on which the customer 
stands when being measured, and shown on all three 
diagrams. It is made of polished bay-wood, 14 by 7, 
and half an inch thick, and is joined with two brass 
hinges, which make a folding leaf; ^ is a brass plate 
fixed upon the frame, and with a hole and " screw ''- 
thread through it; 1 is a brass tube, 12 inches long, 
on the bottom of which is a ^^ screw **-thread, and ia 
screwed into t; 2, 8, and 4, are also brass tubes, 
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irliicii irork on liie tdescope principle; 6 is a brass 
fltad with a aliert Bpindle, which fits in cap 5, and is 
£xed hj the ^ thumb **-6orew; 7 is a strong piece of 
pliable steel, which is £zed in the stnd 6. The 
pillar zepreeented by the sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, 
can be expanded to take the measure of a man 7 ieet 
high, cnr may be contracted to correspond with a 
figure only measuring a little over d feet in height 
The top of the part marked 7, should be placed on 
a level with the bottom of the scye. The crosa-piece, 
A B, is a pieoe of pliable steel, 28 inches in length, 
and its centre is fixed on the centre of tlie piece 7, as 
at G; it la also at right angles with 7. A 6-inch 
pdiable side is fixed on the back of 7 at G, and on 
the botiom of this slide the second cross-piece, G D, 
is fixed, which is also 28 inches long, and parallel 
with A B. By this slide C D can be set with A B 
at any distance from 6 inches to very near 12 inches. 
Its use and purpose are to get the hollow of waist as 
shown at • on diagram 9, at the right side of the 
figure. K, L, M, and N, are brass boxes, which slide 
on G D, and are placed in the following positions : — 
K, at the centre of the back at the natural length of 
waist; L, at 4 or 5 inches firom K; M, 5 or 6 inches 
from L; and N, on the centre at front of waist, as 
shown on diagrams 8 and 9. It must be observed 
that all the brass boxes have " thumb ''-screws to fix 
them at any place desired, and on all of these swivel 
inch tapes can be placed; 8 and 9, are leather straps 
which continue the girds A B, and C D, to the 

length of 58 inches, and the marks indicate 

brass eyelets from 28 1 inches to 58 inches. Those 
marked on the girds A B, and G D, are 
holes punched in from 23 inches. These girds 
are applied on to the person being measured as 
easily as a common inch tape, simply by hooking on 
pins at A and G. £, F, H, and I, are brass boxes 
which slide on A B, and are set as follow — viz., E 
at the centre of the back ; F, on the blade-bone ; H, 
with its perpendicular easy against the front of the 
ahoxdder (this perpendicidar is 3 inches high) ; and I, 
on the centre at front, as shown on the two diagrams. 
The brass box, E, is the carrier for E e, R <f, R 3, 
T 2, V V, S U, and 10, all of which are so contrived 
that they will expand or contract, as the figure may 
require. E e is a piece of pliable steel 6 inches long, 
and is fixed on the box E ; <f R and R 3 is a slide 6 
inches long, and works on E e (3 rises 1 inch in 5 
from the angle at R), and the distance from R to £ 
is shown at e. The angled slide, R 3, is 4 inches 
long, and has a groove cut in 2 inches long. T 2 is 
a 10-inch pliable steel, with a groove 5 inches long 
cut in it. S is a small circular " thumb "-nut and 
screw; the latter slides in the groove R 3, and also 
aesrves as an axis for T 2. 

By iStns arrangement it will be seen that S is the 
bearer of one end of T 2, and that it can be placed 
at any convenient width for back-top, by screwing 
the nuts as on diagram 9. V is a brass box which 
dides on E e and B if, and en it is fixed another 




pliable steel, 10 inches long, shown by V V, with a 
groove 5 inches long cut in it. 

Observe that this box Y, places V V to the height 
of the shoulder, or at stations above or below ; it idso 
holds the slide d R 3, as shown on diagram 9. U 
is also a small circular brass *' thumb' -nut and 
screw, which holds Y Y and T 2 together, and can 
be slid in the groove Y Y at pleasure; expanding or 
contracting T 2, as the leng& of the shoulder, S U, 
and the width of the back, Y U, may require, fixing 
the station by screwing the nut as on diagram 9. 
10 is a leather strap swivelled as at R — the 

dots represent eyelet-holes at distances of a 

quarter of an inch — which passes round the neck, and 
hooks on to a pin at 3. I is a brass box, on which 
is fixed a 4-inch pliable steel, shown as I a. Y Z is a 
4-inch slide on la; and the distance Z is firom I is 
shown at a. At Z is a pin whidi receives the strap 
10, as represented on diagram 8. 

When once the apparatus is fixed on the body, 
the only measures to be taken are from H to S; from 
H to T, on to Y; then from I to S; and fi*om 
I to U; and from U to the elbow, on to the full 
length of sleeve. From 3 to Z; once more as a 
check from F to R, and fix>m F to M. These 
difierent positions are fixed. Gast loose the neck, 
waist, and breast measures, and request your customer 
to shut off the stand A B, and the apparatus will 
appear as shown on diagram 10. The remaining 
measures can be entered into the order-book at 
pleasure, as the whole of the apparatus is marked 
out in inches and in eighths; or it is at once ready 
to lay down diagram 9. 

The apparatus as now cast off, naay be used to 
measure twenty persons, by simply moving one slide, 
at one station or another. 

In the letter-press description is shown the mediod 
of working this system by admeasurement with the 
inch tape, and we have no doubt but that it will stand 
a favourable comparison with others. 



REPORT OF FASmON. 



Our numerous readers and the patrons of the above 
work are respectfully informed that the " Report " for 
the ensuing seasons is in a forward state; and, from 
the usual activity of our engravers, we have every 
reason to believe it will be ready for publishing at 
the usual period, towards the end of ihe month. 

The ^ Report of Fashion " has been so long before 
the trade, and its merits as a faithful exponent of 
the leading styles of dress so generally appreciated, 
that it is firmly established as the authentic chroniola 
of English fiishionable costume of the period, and is 
admitted as such throughout the whole extent of the 
kingdom, on the Gontinent, and in all the oolonieB. 
• The information it aims to sapply to the tailor is 
of that cbaraeter which it ia presumed lliat he stands 
moat in need of, at the diffisrent periodical chaageB 
of season, so as to place him in poaaession of all the 
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details wbich are essential to him in preparing for 
the change, and for satisfying his customers. 

It will scarcely be necessary to recapitulate its 
properties, but as there are always new trades spring- 
ing up for an increasing population, some reference 
may be made to its contents. 

The prevailing and newest styles are illustrated 
by TWENTT-THREX figpires, designed and engraved by 
talented artists, and coloured with the greatest care 
and precision. The tailor will find representations 
of evening-dress, morning-dress, various styles of 
Over-coats, shooting-dress, hunting-dress, lounge- 
jackets, ladies* riding costume, and youths' and 
children's dresses, and so carefully executed, as to 
present a correct] appearance of the different forms 
as they would appear on the figure. 

The leading patterns in goods are imitated with 
precision, and constitute a feature on the several 
figures. 

The collection of patterns, reduced to scale for the 
convenience of being drafted to any size for which 
the styles may be appropriate, will comprise the dif- 
ferent styles represented on the plate. There are also 
two sheets of patterns in full size. 

The letter-press description gives a copious ac- 
count of all the minutia of dress and the making-up 
of the various garments, and a review of the new 
goods for the season introduced by the leading houses 
in the trade. 

A single copy, 12s. 6d., or the subscription for a 
year, payable in advance, £1 Is., sent post free to 
any part of the United Kingdom and to the Channel 
Islands, and to any part of the Continent — with the 
exception of Spain — for a small additional charge, 
regulated by the " book-post " tariff in force at the 
time of publication. Subscribers will thus have the 
advantage of having their two copies for £1 Is. in- 
stead of paying £1 5s., the price of two copies not 
subscribed for. 

Any firm preferring the copies to be sent for in- 
closure, will please give an early intimation. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1476 and 1477. 




Diagrams 1 and 3, illustrate the system for pro- 
ducing a sleeve to correspond with the diagram of a 
forepart we published last month, when commencing 
the new edition of the '* Self- Varying System of 
Cutting." 

Diagrams 2, 4, 12, 14, and 16, are the pattern of 
a fanciful style of dress for little boys; and well 
adapted for the present season. It will be found 
effectively represented on one of the figures on a 
plate issued with our present number. 

Diagrams 5, 6, and 7, are the pattern of the style 
of shooting-jacket illustrated on one of our present 
plates, and may be equally well used as a lounge- 
jacket for the country. 
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Diagrams 8, 9, and 10, illustrate the application of 
Mr. Ellison's machine for meagaring, and ihe appear- 
ance of the apparatus when removed from the body. 
For an explanation of the method of affixing it, we 
refer our readers to the description by the inventor 
which we publish this month. 

Diagrams 11, 13, 15, and 17, are the pattern of a 
novel style of jacket for a youth, and which we have 
illustrated on one of our present plates. 

The diagrams of the child's suit and of this jacket 
may be drafted to those sizes for which the styles are 
appropriate, as the several quantities afiixed to the 
different points and lines refer to the divisions on the 
graduated measures. The original of the child's 
dress was produced for 12 inches breast, and the 
youth's jacket for 15|. 
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On one of the plates we publish with the present 
number, we have illustrated two styles of morning- 
dress, which will be found useful and effective for 
town or country. 

On another we have represented a form of lounge- 
jacket, which will be found appropriate for fishing; 
or, in fact, it may be worn out of doors under any 
circumstances. It has a narrow stand-collar, sloped 
off at the end, and a small step to the neck. The 
jacket is cut with a back-seam, and the back is mode- 
rately wide. The sleeve easy, without a cuff, and 
one button and hole at the hand. The corners of the 
front-edge are rounded off. 

On the other figure, we have given the representa- 
tion of a style of jacket for shooting or for walking. 
It is double-breasted, and is fastened round the waist 
by a belt, of the same material as the jacket, and a 
buckle and strap, or with holes and buttons. There 
are fiaps in the skirts, with pockets under, and one 
outside each breast. 

The dress illustrated for children, is effective. 
That on the figure of a youth— of which we have 
also given a pattern on our sheet of diagrams — ^is 
very novel in character. A broad lapel is cut on 
at front, which may be worn buttoned across or 
turned back, as shown on the plate. The edges are 
trimmed with a narrow braid sewn a little distanoe 
in, and the pockets, welts, sleeves, and collar are 
trimmed to correspond. 

Another equally striking style of dress, but very 
different in appearance, is shown on the figure of the 
little boy. It consists of a loose jacket, &stened at 
front by three or four holes and buttons, and a belt 
sewn along the bottom-edges, which may be fastened 
by a bucUe or by a button and hole. The short 
loose trousers are fastened on to a calico button. 
The edges are trimmed with three narrow braids, 
which are also carried up the side-seams. The 
edges of the jacket, the pointed collar, belt, and 
sleeves are trimmed to match. There are three 
buttons on a strap on the sleeve. 
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8ELF-VAEYIKG SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 
{Continued fiom page 39.) 

' In publialuDg a new edition of the above sy8t«m, 
we do not purpose to repeat all the directions given 
with the previooa issue, nor to confine onraelves to 
the several proportions and quantities which were 
given in it to produce the different styles of garments, 
or portions of a garment, which were at that time 
deemed correct. We shall make such alterations in 
this TCfipect as we consider justified and necessary by 
the difierence between the styles prevailing at the 
two periods of publishing the two editions of the 
above work, so as to confirm the utility of the system, 
bat at the some time without sacrificing its character 
or destroying the principle upon which the plan is 
baaed. 

The difference in the amount of spring now given 

to a dreaa-ooat skirt, and in the compass of a frock 

great coat skirt at the present time to the pre- 

'uling &^on, compared with v^iat was nmal at 

^^^ 



the period our first edition of the " Self-Vaiying 
System of Cutting" was published, would suggest 
the necessity for an altaration in the quantities we 
then gave for producing either of them, so as to 
make them conformable in style to the present ideas. 
To Form the Dress-coat Skibt. 
DiAflRAU II. 
Draw the line A B; mark from A to B, 18 
inches, and from B to 0, square with A B, mark in 
from 2 to 2} inches, according to the make of the 
figure. Place the angle of the square at A, allowing 
one arm to intiircept the point C, and dnw the line 
A D, for the top of the akirt Mark in from A to 
E, 1 inch, and from E to D, tiie si» the top of the 
skirt is required, according to the width at bottom 
of tiie forepart, and the neoesaary quanti^ for fiUnesB. 
Drop the front of the skirt to F, three-quarters of an 
inch, as shown on the diagram; this is in order to 
tighten the front-edge. Form the atnip to fimcy, 
round off the plait from E to about half the distance 
to the bottom of the skirt, and shape the front of 
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skirt to fashion. Draw the bottom of the akirt, 
raising it a little at the front from a line drawn 
square. Bear in mind that, in making up the skirt, 
the front-edge has to be drawn in, and the fulness 
pressed back over the hips, so that if the front were 
cut straight, it would be hollow when made vp; 
consequently, if required straight when fhushed, a 
slight round must be allowed on. The shape of the 
skirt is, of course, entirely governed by ^shioh. 

It will be obvious that this plan for producing a 
skirt is only applicable when the lengths of waist and 
lapel are proportionate, as obtained by casting. 
When the coat is made longer in the waist behind 
than at front, the spring of the skirt is immediately 
affected, which proves the advantages of the principle 
we were the first to introduce, of producing the skirt 
and forepart together. 

To any of our readers who mighti by referring, 
find that in our first edition of this system of catting 
we gave a fourth of the quantity marked down from 
A to B, as the distance from B to C, as a guide for 
the direction of the line A D, it might appear some- 
what strange that 2 to 2^ inches should now be con- 
sidered sufficient for this purpose, and at first natu- 
rally come to the conclusion that if the larger 
quantity were not too much, the lesser could neces- 
sarily not be sufficient for the purpose required. 
It will be requisite to take into consideration the 
great difference in the amount of fulness worn in 
skirts at the period of our first edition, and also to 
remember that all descriptions of coats were at that 
time worn to fit closely to the body ; consequently 
it was necessary to provide a suitable spring in the 
skirt to allow for the difference in size of the waist 
and the seat, so as to form a sufficient round for the 
protuberance, and prevent the skirt opening behind. 

Although &shion has undergone some little change 
recently in respect of the size to which coats are now 
cut beyond the actual circumferences of the breast and 
waisty the style is still so completely dififorent to that 
prevailing ia 1S48, the date at which this system 
was pubUehed in the Gazbttk of Fashion, that it 
would alone suffioiently acoount for the alteration 
we now make in the distance marked in from B 
to C. The dress^-eoat is never worn bottonedy but 
18 allowed to hang freely from tiie body, so that 



there is no. gfreat difference between the widst and 
hips to allow for, beyond the amount of spring 
which we now recommend in our directions. 

If it were the style of the day to cut dreas- 
ooats to fit closely, it would then be necessary to 
make allowance for more spring, and an increased 
quantity would have to be marked in from B to 
C, according to circumstances. 

A glance at the illustrations of fashion which ap- 
peared in the several numbers of our work which 
we published about the time we selected for issuing 
this method of cutting, will afford an opportunity 
for noticing the styles then worn, and it will be 
palpable that a great difference in the amount of 
spring would be necessary to suit the fashion of that 
period and be suitable to that of the present 
To FoBM TBS FaocK-coAT Skibt. 

DUGRAM 5. 

The method for producing this skirt varies with 
the degree of fulness required, and according to the 
size to which the coat is cut at the waist beyond the 
actual measure of the body. To obtain one to the 
prevailing style — ^that is, with but little compass — 
draw the line A B, or the front-edge, and mark on it 
at C, half the size the coat is to be made up to at 
the waist-seam. Mark in from C to D, 2 inches, 
square with A C. Place the angle of the square at 
A, letting one of the arms intercept the point D, and 
draw the line A £. Mark on it at £, the width ne- 
cessary for lapel, fubiess, and to correspond with the 
nze of the bottom of the forepazt, including the 
spring allowed on at bottom of the aide-body-seam. 
From E, square with A£, mark to F, the same quan- 
tity as from C, and draw a line from E to F. Mark 
from F to G, square with £ F, 2 inches, and draw 
a line from £ through G for the spring behind. 
Hollow the top of the skirt about half an inch, or 
half the quantity marked out from F to G, if it ex- 
ceed 2 inches. 

Measure the length of skirt from £ to H, and form 
the bottom at equal distance all along froai H to B, 
adding a little additional length over the hip. 

It will be aeldon that a flatter skirt will be re- 
quired than that produced by the directions we have 
given, but the &shion may change} and more com* 
pass may be daeajed correct. This can easily be 
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eflPected bj marking in a greater quantity from C to D, 
and irom F to G. As die distances from A to C and 
from E to F are regulated bj the nze to which the 
coat is to be made up at the waist, the same quantity 
marked out from G to D, if the point G were nearer 
to A, would of itself increase the compass of the 
skirt, by raising the point E, or the direction of the 
line A £, and the distance between F and G being 
the same, the point F being nearer to £, the bottom 
of the line E H would be thrown more out. This 
alteration would not, however, be sufficient to aooom- 
plish the object desired, as we should not gain the 
increase of compass required; but if we mark out 
frt>m G to D, and from F to G, a greater quantity 
that 2 inches, and hollow the top of the skirt in pro- 
portion, we should then be able to have any quantity 
of compass which might be wanted. For instance, if 
we were to mark 3 inches out from G to D, and 
hollow the top of the skirt one inch and a half, and 
increase the distance from F to G to 3 inches, we 
should then have a very different style of skirt to 
that shown on the diagram. The make of the cus- 
tomer will, to a certain extent, regulate the style of 
the skirt, as for a stooping figure less spring would 
be required, so as not to throw the fulness away 
from the front, and for a very upright man the 
reverse plan would be required, as he would natu- 
rally, by his attitude, have a tendency to draw the 
back part of his skirt to the front. It will thus be 
seen that the style of skirt is lefb entirely to the taste 
of the cutter, without necessitating the formation of 
a fixed shape to definite quantities, and then making 
whatever alteration may be necessary to adapt the 
shape to the prevailing style, which plan frequently 
occasions the risk of a mistake being made in the 
form and proportion. 

In the first edition we recommended taking a Y 
out of the top of the skirt if a flat skirt were re- 
quired, in order to secure sufiicient fulness over the 
hip; this suggestion would have been necessary at 
that time, as coats were cut close to the measure; 
but the plan would not now be required, even with 
a flat skirt, as the frock-coats are not worn tight 

to the body. 

{To he contimted.) 
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NEW STYLES OF OVER-GOATS. 




In anticipation of the forthcoming season, when 
the change in the temperature will necessitate an 
additional protection out of doors, we have aigaged 
the talent of our artist in producing illustrations of 
some of the prevailing styles of Over-ooats as being 
prepared by our leading houses in town. 

It will be seen that the eventful ciroamttances of 
the day have in no way damped the energies of our 
drafbman, nor interfered with the freedom of his 
pencil, as our present illustrations have all the bril- 
liancy of execution and careful finish of detail which 
form so important a feature in our woxk, and render 
it of such value to the trade. 

On one of the plates we have illustrated the front 
and back views of the Ghesterfield form of Over- 
coat. It will be observed that it is cut rather closer 
to the figure than has been fashionable for the last 
few years, although there has been an evident ten- 
denoy towards this form; consequentiy the back is 
cut narrower at the hollow of the waist The la:pel 
is moderate in vridth, and has four holes worked in 
it. The sleeve is frill, and has a deep round caff. 
An opening is lefl at the bottom of the back-seam. 
The coat is cut to reach a littie below the knee, so 
as to cover it when the leg is advanced in walking. 
The edges are bound with velvet, cloth, or braid, to 
fancy, or to suit the particular make of goods -em- 
ployed. There is a frame of stitching to enclose the 
row of buttons on each forepart. The pockets are 
at front of the skirts, without flaps to show, but 
form, as it were, a &oing to the opening; one out- 
side the left breast, and a " ticket **-pocket on the 
right forepart, with a small flap. 

Fur, as an edging, has a rich appearance on a fine 
beaver, but it must not be broad to be effective. 

On some articles, the seams are best lapped and 
stitched. An opening is lefb at the bottom of the 
back-seam. The collar is still made low in the 
stand, but deeper in the fall, and not quite so broad 
at front as the top of the lapeL 

When made single-breasted, Hiej are cut to the 
same proportions as the double-breasted coat, and 
have four buttons and holes at front; the holes are 
either worked through the forepart or in a fly to 
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fancy. The lapel is small, and the corner rounded. 
The buttons are placed about three inches from the 
edge. 

Velvet will be decidedly fashionable this winter as 
a finish to overcoats, whether in this form or fitting 
to the body with a waist-eeam. It will be as a cover- 
ing for the collar, on the cuffs, and as lapel-facings. 
This article, when well matched to the colour of the 
coat, or sometimes even a shade lighter or darker, is 
very effective. Fancy buttons are much patronized. 

The Frock Great-coat will be found efficiently 
represented on another of our plates, and we have also 
given a pattern of the style in our collection in dia- 
gram. The length of waist has not undergone much 
alteration since we last described this make of coat, 
nor, in fact, is there any great change in the general 
character of the back. The skirt is longer, and cut 
with more compass. The lapel is now sewn on. It 
is broad, and has five holes worked in it. The end 
of the collar is not so wide as the top of the lapel. 
The coat is cut easy to the body and at the waist, 
but still to define the outline of the figure. It should 
be cut large to the measure at the waist-seam, to 
prevent the coat riding up to the hollow of the body. 
The sleeve is large, but equally so all down, and 
without any decided prominence at the hind-arm. 
There are side-edges to the plaits, with a button at 
the bottom, or with one in the centre also. Velvet 
collars, facings, and cuffs to match, are frequently 
worn, and give a stylish appearance. The edges are 
bound with braid or double-stitched. 

Meltons, and beavers of various makes, and fancy 
coatings in rich colours, light and dark, as well as in 
blue, are all worn in this form of coat. 

On the figure of a lady, on another of our plates, 
Ave have introduced a smart style of riding-jacket, 
which may be either worn over a habit or over a 
waistcoat only, according to the way in which it is 
made up. The back is cut to a moderate width from 
the top of the side-seam, downwards, and is sprung 
out a little. An opening is lefl at the bottom of 
the side-seam, or at the bottom of the side-body- 
seam, to give a little liberty on the edge. There is 
a back-seam. 

The sleeve is cut like a coat-sleeve, and easy at 
the hand. A narrow stand-up collar or neck-bind- 





ing, about an inch wide, is sewn on to the neck, and 
the end made up square, or rounded off to fancy. 

The length to which the jacket is cut is repre- 
sented on the figure. The edges, collari and cuffs, 
are trimmed with fur, and on each forepart at front 
are graduated loops of broad braid terminating in 
points at the back, and with olivets on both ends. 
There are pockets at fix>nt of the skirts, the open- 
ings of which are trimmed — ^top, bottom, and ends — 
with the same width braid as used for the breast 
loops. The fur edging is carried up the openings at 
the bottom of the side-body-seams, or of the side- 
seams, according as may be preferred, and a braid is 
sewn on the side-seam, with a point at top and at 
bottom. Small tabs are sewn on the sleeve-head to 
form an epaulette, and there are three deep loops of 
braid on the top-side sleeve above the fur edging. 
Made in a fur beaver. Melton, or in some of the 
fancy coatings, in claret, blue, brown, or in rich mix- 
tures, this form of jacket has a very stylish appear- 
ance. 

The making up and shape of the train and 
riding-trousers will be found fully described in our 
directions given with the patterns which we publish 
with the present number. 
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GROOM'S GREAT-COAT. 



Our patrons will find a very faithful representation 
of the style of Great-coat which should be made up 
for grooms, on the other figure on the same plate 
with a lady, and on which they may place the utmost 
reliance for the accuracy of the details, and general 
form and character. The waist should be cut rather 
long, and the side-seams slightly sprung out at the 
bottom. The hip-buttons vary firom 4 to 5 inches 
apart in width, according to the figure of the servant, 
or to his fancy, if allowed to indulge it The 
back-scye is moderately broad, and the back cut to 
a fiiir width across to the sleeve-head. The lapel is 
sewn on, and is of an average width. The comer at 
top is usually rounded off, and there are six holes in 
the lapel. The coat is cut quite easy to the measure, 
especially at the waist-seam, so as to let the body fall 
well down into its place. The neck is short; the 
collar low in the stand, and rather narrow in the fall. 
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made np to sit qxiite snug on the top-edge, and the 
end ronnded off to correspond with the lapel, but to 
a greater extent. The skirt is rather flat, and should 
reach to the knee, or a little below. There are short 
side-edges in the plaits, with three buttons, and flaps 
on the waist-seam, with the comers roimded off, and 
pockets under. The sleeye is easy to the arm, and 
without a cuff. It is moderately dose at the hand, 
and is made up with two buttons and holes at the 
bottom of the hind-arm. The comers are rounded 
off. The edges are stitched. 

There is frequently a difference in the colour of 
the Great-coat wom by a groom in a family, and 
that wom by the other servants in livery. Drab of 
a light shade is much wom, with a velvet collar to 
match, and a plain button, also to match. The crest 
button would otherwise be worn, especially if the 
same colour were used for all servants alike. 



BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. 




The particulars we published in our last number 
of the Gazette of FAsmoN, of the recent strike at Cork 
by the journeymen-tailors, and the sad consequences 
which it entailed, coupled with the strikes which took 
place in the metropolis, and in many provincial towns 
of England and Scotland, a few years ago, would 
tend to show that some better system of communi- 
cation between the employer and his workmen is 
wanted, than- that which now exists, when matters of 
dispute are to be settled. 

As was very justly said by the judge who tried 
the prisoners at Cork, it was painful to think of the 
misery they had been the means of inflicting upon a 
number of workmen and their families, who were 
induced to act, in all probability, against their own 
convictions, and perhaps wishes, at the suggestion of 
a few ill-disposed fellow-workmen. 

Afler this period of suffering, at a meeting between 
the principal masters and Mr. Dmitt, on behalf of the 
journeymen, at which the whole subject of grievances 
must have been carefully gone into, as evinced by 
the time the interview lasted, we are informed that 
" the dispute was satisfactorily arranged between the 
two parties." 

It would naturally suggest itself to every well- 



thinking mind, how desirable it would have been, if 
this interview had taken place at the very onset of 
the proceedings, instead of waiting imtil misery had 
brought one of the parties to seek a settlement. 

With a knowledge of the advantages and working 
of boards of arbitration abroad, in arranging matters 
between masters and their men, it would appear an 
actual want of common duty on our part not to make 
inquiry and ascertain how far the system might be 
made available in this country. 

In France, where the operations of the ConseiU de 
Prudhommes have long been in force, the result has 
been highly gratifying, and the utility of the insti- 
tution proved in the most satisfactory manner. 

As probably many of our readers are aware, the 
conseils are composed of manufacturers or employers 
of labour, elected generally for their intimate know- 
ledge of business matters, and for their integrity 
as members of society. Subjects of dispute between 
masters and men are submitted to them for delibera- 
tion and adjudication, and in most cases their decision 
is accepted by both parties. That this class of 
dispute was the object of the operation of these 
institutions is shown by the iact that no difference 
between two masters could be taken into considera- 
tion, it was requisite that a foreman, workman, or 
apprentice should be concerned. 

We have proof on record that disputes in par- 
ticular branches of trade in this country have 
been settled by referring them to boards of arbi- 
tration. In our own trade, more than once, matters 
have been brought to a satisfactory settlement by 
being discussed by one or more masters and a dele- 
gate or committee of the men, but we require some- 
thing more definite in its composition, and which 
would inspire confidence in all parties who might 
have recourse to their services. 

It would surely be possible, with the experience 
already obtained, to devise some scheme which might 
be carried into action. 

At various times matters in dispute have been 
arranged by arbitrators chosen for the occasion, whose 
decision has been accepted by both parties, and much 
bitterness of feeling has by this means been spared. 
Even where trades unions exist, boards of arbitration 
established for some few years have been able to 
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work satisfactorily and maintain their prestige; so 
that, with instances of [a partial adoption of the 
system of arbitration, it is clear that, although they 
may have failed in part, they contain within them 
the germ of good feeling between the wage-payers 
and the wage-receivers. 

The new Act on arbitration which came into 
operation at the end of 1867, and the clauses of 
which we noticed in the October number of the 
Gazette of Fashion of that year, would certainly 
appear to meet the cases we have mentioned ; and it 
is the more surprising that advantage should not 
have been taken of the passing of this Act, bearing 
especially upon such subjects of grievance as those 
which gave rise to the calamitous consequences at 
(3ork, to decide upon the ground of the assumed 
grievance, and settle the matter according to the 
evidence brought before the board, and from their 
personal knowledge of the merits of the case. 

We have the testimony of men — as to whose 
ability to form an opinion on such matters there 
cannot be the slightest doubt — that the tendency of 
courts of arbitration is to promote a healthy feeling 
between masters and men, and remove the fear of 
oppression which is too frequently entertained by 
the working classes as the consequence of capital 
against labour. 

We are informed that in one of the Paris ConseUa 
de PrucTJiommea the number of complaints heard, 
and decided upon in some way or other, amounts to 
ten or twelve thousand a year. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1451 and 1452. 




Diagrams 1, 3, and 6, are the pattern of a pair of 
ladies^ riding-trousers. 

Owing to the shortness of the modem habit train, 
this garment is now indispensable for ladies on horse- 
back, and our readers generally will appreciate the 
value of this contribution to our collection. In con- 
formity with the anatomical proportions of a woman, 
the waist is small for the size of the hips, which are 
always more fully developed that in men ,* we have 
consequently a rounder side-seam than usual in 



trousers, and the seat-seam is cut with an unusual 
amount of round. The waistband (diagram 3) is 
rounded on the sewing-on edge, by which means the 
top-edge becomes lighter, and fits more closely to the 
small of the waist. There is a strap and buckle at 
the end to fasten it at pleasure. The trousers are 
made with a fly-firont, which is carried to within 
one inch of the leg-seam. The straps are either sewn 
on on each side, or fastened on to double buttons. 
The heel averages about 4| inches. It is very usual 
to line part of the trousers with chamois leather. 
We have indicated by the roulette lines the portion 
so protected. The top-side is well hollowed for the 
instep, and the under-side a little rounded for the 
heel. The diflference between the length of leg- 
seam and of side-seam will guide our readers as to 
the proportion one bears to the other, although the 
yariation in the height of the figure, or the relative 
length of the body to the leg, in some cases may 
interfere with this calculation. 

Diagrams 1, 8, and 14, are the pattern of a lady's 
riding-habit train, from one of our leading houses in 
town. The upper portion (diagram 8) is cut very 
hollow at the top, and with considerable amount of 
round at each side-seam, a greater proportion being 
allowed on to the lefl side on account of the position 
of the lefl leg when the lady is seated in her saddle. 
The under-side (diagram 14) is also cut* with a 
round at each side-seam, and the fulness on the top 
is plaited in on to the waistband (diagram 1). There 
is a broad ^' box-plait " in the centre, and the re- 
mainder is plaited in regularly in plaits about an 
inch wide. The facing to the opening for the pocket 
in the lefl side-seam is cut on, as shown between 
the points 20^ and 27, extending to the cross-line 
drawn from the point 18^ down from O. There is 
a buckle and strap to the waistband to draw the 
train in to the size of the waist. The relative lengths 
of the two side-seams and the run of the bottom of 
the train will show the difference in lengths. The 
train is usually cut 6 inches longer at fh>nt than the 
walking length, but some ladies prefer it longer than 
this proportion. We are aware that some houses 
are cutting their trains with less compass, but we 
should inform our readers that they must be guided 
in this respect by the taste of their customers, as 
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xnanij ladies object to the circunucribed width and 
the Qxigraoeful e£^t it frequently produces. 

Diagrams 5 and 11, are illastrations of the system 
for producing the dress and frock coat skirts, and in 
continnation of our re-issue of the *' Self-Varying 
System of Cutting.'* The directions for drafting 
these skirts will be found in the portion of the 
system which we publish in the present number. 

Diagrams 4, 7, 9, 10, 12, and 13, are the pattern 
of the Frock Great-coat style of Over*coat, and one 
of the leading styles for the winter, and will be foimd 
effectively illustrated by the two figures on one of 
the plates we issue this month. 
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REVIEW OF THE LEADING 

STYLES AND PATTERNS IN THE NEW 

GOODS FOR THE SEASON. 



At the commencement of a season, a glance at the 
leading styles and novelties brought out by the prin- 
cipal houses in the trade is interesting, as showing 
the change which has taken place in public taste, or 
in speculating on the chances of success which the 
introductions of some of the novelties are likely to 
meet with. 

In our half-yearly work, the " Report of Fashion," 
we make this a feature, and we know that the re- 
marks we offer are frequently of service to our 
patrons. Favoured as we are with an early inspec- 
tion of the different styles, by the courtesy of the 
leading houses, who are known for their enterprise 
in catering for the public taste, we have special privi- 
leges which enable us to become acquainted with 
the novelties at an early date, and by this means 
famish our artist with the necessary designs and 
patterns for representation on his drawings, and by 
this means secure accuracy in the pattern delineated. 

We scarcely remember a period when so little 
novelty was to be met with, in the patterns of the 
new goods for the season^ at the warehouses of the 
principal drapers and mercers, as we notice on the 
present occasion. We absolutely do not find a single 
new make of goods for Over-coats. If, however, we 
have this fiict to notice, we must, at the same time, 
do the manufacturers the justice to state that the 
quality and make of several of the articles are all 





that could be desired, and reflect great credit on 
them, for turning out such beautiful specimens from 
their looms. 

The first make which comes imder our considera- 
tion is a fine dress beaver of a moderate substance 
in various colours, ranging from alight shade of grey 
and drab to a dark blue. The shades of olives and 
browns in this make are well selected, and the lighter 
colours are in excellent taste. The article is new, 
soil but close on the face, with a fine finish. 

In stout makes of goods, but of a loose texture, 
we have a variety of good mixtures in the "fur"- 
beaver, and the article with a large curl on the face 
and a plain back, resembling the frieze somewhat 
in appearance, but without that peculiar tightness of 
the curl which distiDguishes the genuine article. 
Some of the colours in the mixtures are very 
effective. 

Frieze, with the improvements recently introduced 
in its manufiicture, is now a staple article for the 
winter; and the introduction of the new form of 
Over-coat, known as the " Ulster," will give an in- 
creased stimulus to its use. In the new goods of 
this description for the approaching season, we notice 
some stylish mixtures in effective colourings — ^red, 
with a mixture of brown and orange, and some 
equally smart mixtures with olive of various shades. 
We find a few sober greys, with black or white 
interspersed, and some with a more cheerful colour 
intermixed. Crimson, and a bright shade of blue^ 
tell well in the mixtures in this make of goods. 

We have a well-made article in " fur "-beaver, 
with a small even curl over the face. It is very 
supple, and of a moderate substance. The colours 
are principally dark, but well arranged for effect. 
The blues are stylish, and there are a few good 
shades in grey. 

In milled *' Melton" cloth we have some smart 
mixtures, and in dress Meltons there ^e some stylish 
colours. 

In the fancy makes of coatings we are pleased to 
notice a very effective pattern, composed of a series 
of diamond figures continued over the whole face, 
and filled up with smaller ones of the same character, 
and spotted over with light silk of different colours. 
In some, as on black, the spots are omitted. This is 
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an excellent style, and is manufactured in a firm, 
well-made article. The diamond figure is large 
enough to be well marked, without being too con- 
spicuous. 

Another equally good make is a small ''plait** 
pattern in a soil piece of goods, in stylish colours, 
worked up with spots of light silk or wool. 

There are a few checks in a coarse make of goods 
which show up well. Some are of rather l^ge pro- 
portions, and dark, with a larger check formed on 
them by a fine bright line, as yellow, blue, or crim- 
son, which, as may be supposed, gives a character to 
the pattern. The smaller checks are more equally 
made, and the goods are firmer. 

In stripes we have a striking pattern — alternate 
light and dark stripes, half an inch wide, with a dark 
line down the centre of the light-coloured stripes, and 
an edging of a lighter colour to the dark stripes. The 
pattern of itself is not remarkable, but becomes so 
when carried out in the stylish and sometimes 
eccentric colours. Some have a light line down the 
centre of the dark stripes, as well as the edging. 

In the article known as fancy coating, we have the 
stoutest make we have ever noticed in this parti- 
cular description of goods. 

We notice the diagonal stripes formed by short 
lines and a fine ribbed ground between. We have 
also a well-defined diagonal rib lying well up from 
the surface, but this pattern is on the wane, having 
been so long before the public. 

In small ribs lengthways and a broken checked 
ground there are some well-made goods. 

There are some good patterns in these styles in 
a coarser make. Black, and blue of various shades, 
are the prevailing colours. 

In Cheviots, and goods of that description, we find 
an almost endless assortment of patterns and colours. 
We have checks of various dimensions and styles, 
ribs, stripes, diagonals, and mixtures, both large and 
small. The colours range from the light grey and 
drab to a dark shade of brown or olive, with bright 
and striking colours intermixed, producing some ex- 
cellent effects. The more open mixtures are very 
showy, and calculated to make up well. 

Our task in describing the different vestings for 
the season is an easy one, since the variety and assort- 



ment are so insignificant as to allow of the several 
styles being noticed in a very few words. We have 
some good patterns in checks of various sizes and 
figures, in silk-figuied cashmere; some bold stripes 
in well-assorted colourings and designs, and the usual 
average of goods in the "tapestry** pattern. There 
is a fair collection of goods for himting-waistcoats in 
a firm make of oashmere, plain, and with spots, of 
various sizes and shapes^ In this class of goods the 
colours are generaUy very bright with darker spots, 
or vke versd. 

Plush is limited in supply. We should regret to 
find this suitable article wholly excluded from the 
stocks. 

The leading pattern in the new trouserings for the 
two seasons is imquestionably stripes. They are of 
all widths and styles, but the principal feature in 
this pattern is the broad stripes. 

Broad stripes more than an inch in width, alter- 
nately dark and speckled, composed of a mixture of 
light colours, form an effective pattern. The face of 
the goods is covered with fine loose threads, like 
hair, which, while giving a character to the make of 
goods, imparts rather an unfinished appearance. The 
colours are various. A rich shade of purple blue 
tells well in this pattern, with stylish colours in 
the alternate stripes. 

In the same make of goods, we have indefinitely 
formed stripes, about half an inch wide, with a 
twisted coloured line in the centre of the spaces 
between ; and on others, the coloured line runs down 
the centre of the mixed stripes instead of between 
them. 

Some have the face more covered with the loose 
threads and narrow stripes, not very clearly defined, 
but sufficiently so to show they form a pattern. 

We notice that the narrower stripes are worked 
out on a finer quality of goods than for the broad 
ones. 

A smart pattern is carried out on a fine dark ground 
by fine lines of twisted thread, in light colours, as 
mauve, green, and blue alternately, and an inch 
apart. A pale shade of green, orange, and light 
blue are equally effective on a rich blue ground. 
Blue, crimson, and a snuff brown, tell weU together 
on an olive diagonal ground. 
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AVIS 

Aux Mtatieurt lea Maitret-TailUtirt de$ Payt 

£traitgen, 

Uessienra lei Mattrea-Tailleara des pajs ^traii- 
gen, qui nona oot st longtempa honors de leur con- 
fisnce, sont pr6veauB qu'une noarelle loi qui pour 
Dons sera miie en eztention i. partir du 1" Janvier 
proctiain; et, par ooosiquent, notre journal mensuel, 
U " Gazetti w Fashion," ne circulera plus sons le 
privily qui noui a €ti accord^ avant 1847, comme 
aox jouTDaux politiques. 

Quoiqne ce changement incompr^henuble doive 
nons impoter dea frais exceptionels, le prix de 
rabonaement pour lea pays ^Hangers ne Kra pas 
BtigmenU de ce qull at maintenant. A partir de 
r^poqne indiqii6e notre journal circnlera par le 
moyen da " Book-Post " ou papier imprtm^, au tarif 
fix^ dans les <£Ten pajs. 

Kons BOTnmes assart que ce changement n'appor- 
tera aucnn retard dans la reception des exemplures 



I noi abouQ^s. lis sont pri4s de croire que, de uotre 
patt, rien ne sera u^Iig^ pour assurer I'exp^tion 
r^goli&rement. 

Nous proGtons de cette occatiou pour remeraer 
cea mesaieurs de leur confiance, et leur assurer que 
tous les Boina aeront toqjoun port^ pour que les 
tjpes dsa oostumes en vogue seront rapr^Bent^ fid^ 
lement, afin de presenter une rentable iUnatration 
des modes aotuelles sortant des principalea malsona 
de Londres. 



ADMEASUREMENT A3 APPLIED TO 
METHODS OF CUTTING. 

Wo recently noticed the production of a plan of 
cutting by Mr. Cain Ellison, founded upon a system 
of admeasurement obtained by the assistance of an 
instrument which we illustrated at the same time, 
as, without a repressntation of the apparatus itself, 
and the method of appUoaUon, we could scarcely 
hope that our readers would bare understood the 
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plan on which it woilced; We stated, in the 
ooime of oor remaiks, that we had not latterlj had 
manj new schemes before ns to render the drafting 
of a garment both certain as to its adaptation and to 
the shape, and simple in the method of applying 
them. Since .we described the measnrmg apparatus 
of Mr. EUison, we hare had the pleasure of a visit 
from Mr. Alexander Beeres, for manj jears carry- 
ing on business in our line in New York, and also 
giring much of his attention to the practice and 
science of onr trade. 

Mr. Beeves has lalely had the opportanify of ex- 
hibiting to the members of the Foreman-Tailors' 
Societies an apparatus he has invented for taking 
different measores on the body, and, by means of 
them, obtaining the position of the principal points 
of a garment with reference to the particular make 
of the person on whom the instrument is applied. 
On the occasions referred to, he took the measures of 
one of the members present, and showed the method 
of putting it into practice by means of the instru- 
ment, and was highly complimented for the ingenuity 
he exhibited in planning the apparatus, and for the 
result obtained in the outline of the pattern he 
drafted. 

Mr. Reeves obligingly favoured us with an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his method of measuring, and 
also drafted a pattern in our presence from the dif- 
ferent quantities taken on the figure by the applica- 
tion of his invention. 

We shall not be doing this gentleman an injustice 
by describing — so far as our memory serves us — the 
construction and the system of applying the appa- 
ratus ; as we feel sure that we shall not enable any of 
our readers to construct one from any observations 
of ours, and so unintentionally prejudice the advan- 
tage which he naturally expects to derive from de- 
monstrating his system to the trade in this country 
during his stay among us. 

As many of our patrons take some interest in 
these matters, we will endeavour to convey some idea 
— although we fear but very imperfectly— of the 
instrument, and its aj^lication on the body. 

It consists of two narrow horizontal bands of thin 
steel, along which two other perpendicular bands 
slide, and when the frame composed of these four 
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bands is placed in its proper position on Ae body, 
the bands are retained in their proper position bj 
means of small screws fixing ihem tightly together, 
so as to prevent the possibility of their shifting. 

The upper horizontal band is placed close up 
under the arm, and the lower one at the hollow of 
the body over the hip. One of the perpendicular bands 
is then placed at front and the other at the back of 
the scye. 

These bands are numbered, and the distance from 
the front perpendicular band to the back one, as also 
the depth from the upper hdisontal band to the 
lower, are noted down by Mr. Beeves, as indicating 
certain points to be afterwards taken into considera- 
tion when drafting the pattern. 

A measure is then afiixed by a small clasp to a 
hole in the band, nt the back of the arm, and 
another on to the front, and by means of these, singly 
and conjointly, certain lengths are obtained which 
serve as check-measures in drafting the garment, and 
for ascertaining the actual size, form, and position of 
the customer. The height of neck, the position of 
the most prominent part of the blade-bone, the extent 
to which it projects, the amount of hollow at the 
waist, the height of the shoulder, the proper degree 
of straightness and crookedness required, the distance 
to the gorge, the centre of the chest, to the hollow of 
waist at front, and the length of lapel. Having ob- 
tained all these several quantities, the apparatus is 
removed from the body, and placed on the paper 
without being disturbed from the shape and position 
it was placed in on the body. 

Mr. Beeves entertains certain notions on cutting 
with which many of our readers will agree ; but of 
course it was a difference in his views which induced 
him to seek some better means for fitting the hunuui 
figure with accuracy, and led him to plan the appa- 
ratus and frame his principle of cuttiQg.. 

Mr. Beeves applies the instrument for drafting all 
forms of garments, including ridix^-^habits and ladies' 
dresses. He has also a peculiar way of drafting 
trousers and breeches, which difiers from any we 
have ever seen. He advocates a perfectly straight 
leg-seam for the undress, and only adds on the neces- 
sary spring at top of the leg-seam of the dress-sade to 
obtain the width required across at the crutch. The 
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front-edge of o&e tDp-«ide— Ihal for the drMS-dde, is 
cut as misch as tiro indies more forward than that 
for the undr€88j and this without reducing the width 
of the topnade of the one at the side-seam to bring it 
to the aame.sLEe 4» the oUier. It might be supposed 
thaitthis plan would hare Ae eflbct of throwing the 
front of Ab timiseray when made, up out of its 
proper plaoe on the body; but although, of course, it 
really does, still tiie difcctkm of the line would easily 
escape the.ndioe of aiiy one, even that of a taUor; 
and it is.only 'by haraig the attention directed to it> 
and foitowing tiie edge of a single-breasted waistcoat, 
that the difference in position can be detected. Mr. 
BeeTeB*s object, in making this difference^ is to have 
the front and crutch well dear on the <2rsM-side. 

With this gentleman's pemussion, we shall publish 
in our next number a diagram of the pairof trouaers 
he drafied for as on his principle, and our readers 
will then be able better to form an opinion of the 
peculiarity in shape, mid of the adrantage of iiiis 
deviation from the usnal plan. 




NOTICE 
To our StAicribers in th$ Colonka and Abroad. 

In conaequMioe of a new law, which, so for as we 
are personally afiboted, will come into operation on 
the Ist of January next, we shall no longer enjoy 
die privilege— which was granted to us so for back 
as 1847— of transmitting the numbers of our work, 
the Gazstte of FasbkI^, as a newspi^^. 

it has often been remarked that it is difficult to 
describe a thing black one day and white the next; 
but in our partieukr case, if our work— which has 
not undergone any alteration whatever in character 
since the publication of the number we submitted to 
the Postmaster^General, on making application for 
the privilege-^were considered at that time of a' 
nature to entitle us to have our prayer granted, we 
are at a loss .to uodarsfaalid by what argument it is 
n^ow considered inadvisable to indude it in its former 
ci^^ory. 

We. are fortunaitdy not cut off*, in consequence, 
from aU means :of communicating with our numerous 
patvfns abrol^, as We have atiU the medium of the 

9^^ : 



<< Book-Post," of which we shall in ftituze avail 
ourselves for forwarding their copies of this work. 

Although this new arrangement wiU necessarily 
impose upon us an additional expense, we shaQ not 
make any alteration in our charge, but liie subscript 
Uon will remain as at present. 

There is no reason to suppose that our subscribers 
will eaqperience any inconvenience or dday in re- 
cdving their copies, and they may be assured that 
no pains will be spaied on our part to ensure 
punctuality. 

We avail oursdhres of the opportunity to 'tendeif 
OUT best thanks for t&e patronage which the trades 
in the colcmies and abroad have for so long a time 
fovouxed us; and, in acknowledging this distinction, 
beg to assure them that it will be our constant aim 
to render our work as perfect as possible, so as to 
present to our patrons correct representations of 
the various styles introduced by the leading houses, 
for their information^ and to lay before them any 
matter of interest connected widi our special tradci 
which may be of service to tliem. The di&- 
rent patterns we publish with each number will re- 
present either the prevailing forms of garments, or 
illustrate some new feature in cutting, whidi is by. 
that medium submitted to the opiaion of the trade 
by their respective authors. 
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SELF-VAEYING system of CrTTTING. 
{Continued from page 43.) 



Dispfloroatioir. 
In resuming our notice of the above system of cut- 
ting, we shall, in the present chapter, ^ter on the 
subject of ** Disproportion,*' and proceed to Show the 
manner in which the plan is entirely seHWarying;' 
producing the shape according to the measures,' 
without any ftirther calculations thsin -those required 
for the strictly pt op<»tionato figure. !We shall also 
have to offer certain ^ol^ervations i>n' the principles 
of the various deviations which the system pmvides, 
or rather which the measures effect, these deviations, 
being precisely of the same character la tiiose nve 
have already recommended in our seriesof artioles 
on disproportion. 
. Ab we have before stated, the present system is: 
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designed to illustrate the appUoation of principles 
shown or presumed to be correct; in other words, 
we have first endeavouted to determine, by practical 
and scientific reasoning, ^vdiat are the principles on 
which the art of cutting is based (these being, of 
course, inviolate, whatever be the plan by which 
they may be applied), and we now proceed to reduce 
these to a theory^ which, for practical use, requires 
not only to be correct in its working, but also simple 
in its application. 

We will first notice the disproportion in size of 
waist, because this is the iQOSt ordinary deviation 
from the regular or proportionate form. The method, 
as laid down in the August number of our work, is 
applicable for a strictly proportionate figute, the 
waist being one-sixth less than the breast. 

For the sake of illustration, we will take two ex- 
treme casea— -one of a man with a very small waist; 
and the other, in the same d^ee, larger than the 
proportionate size. Diagram 5, plate 1456, is for 
18 inches breast and 12 J inches waist, being 
2-^ inches less than the proportionate size. Dia- 
gram 10, plate 1457, is for the same size breast, but 
17 J inches waist, being 2| inches more than pro- 
portion. 

There is also a disproportion in the ^' height of 
neck" in each of these diagrams; but we will not 
notice this particular case of disproportion at present, 
as it will be alluded to in a future chapter of our 
remarks. 

The Small-Waisted Figure. 

DUORAM 5. 
The back is formed in the ordinary manner. From 
A to C, diagram 9, in the August number, is the 
« height of neck," determined by measure ; and from 
C to K, is one-fourth of the breast. From K to the 
star on the line K L, is twice the distance from K 
that K is from C, on the diagram illustrating the 
system for a proportionate coat; and from K to 
L, two-ihiids; and from A to L, two-thirds and 
three inchea. The point D is half way between A 

and a 

We have now to compare the sizes of the breast 
and waist, in order to determine the correct balance 
of the coat. This will be effected by taking one- 
aizlh of the breast-measure, which will be three 




inches; and one-fifth of. the waist-measure (in the 
present instance 12^ inches), which is 2^ inches; 
and subtract the one from the other. If the 
division of the waist be smaller than that of the 
breast, then the difference is marked in from D to 
W; but if, on the contrary, the division of the waist 
exceed that of the breast, then the difference must be 
marked outwards. For instance, 2\ inches (the fifth 
of the waist) deducted from 8 (the sixth of the breast) 
leaves half an inch, which quantity is marked in 
from D, on a supposed casting taken firom the 
length of natural waist. The angle of the square is 
then placed at W, one arm intersecting the back- 
seam at the length of natural waist; and the line is 
drawn from W to G, half an inch more than the 
breast-nieasure. By this means it will be seen that 
as the waist decreases in size, so the point 6 becomes 
thrown more forward, and at the same time lowered, 
producing a straighter and a shorter forepart. 

From G to H is one-eighth. The line for the 
back-seam is drawn from H square with H. The 
side-seam is hooked in at O, about half an inch, and 
at the bottom to P, one-third of the ^Elfference be- 
tween the breast and waist (in the present instance 
nearly two inches), and the rest of the forepart is 
formed according to measure, and to the instructions 
previously given in our former numbers. 

The plan we have given for finding the length of 
lapel to correspond with the length of waist, will 
apply in most cases, but in order to have a method 
to ensure a length in aU cases proportionate with the 
length of waist, mark in from W, three-fourths of the 
waist-m&usoxQ on the line W L, and making this 
point a pivot, cast from the bottom of the back-seam 
the segment of a circle, and intersect it at the size 
of the waki (less an inch for stretching) from the 
bottom of the side-seam of the forepart, and on a line 
drawn from the side- seam to the point on the casting 
will fall the bottom of the front-edge of the forepart 
The Larcb - Waisted Fioubb. 
Diagram 10, Plate 1457. 

Thei method of proceeding for the laige-sized 
waist, is necessarily the reverse of that for the small- 
waisted figure. The present diagram will, theref(»e, 
be readily understood, being designed for a person 
measuring 18 inches breast and \1\ inchea waist. 
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In this cue it will be perceived that the fifUi of 
the wfiist-measare exceeds the sixth of the breast; 
the former being 3 J inches, and the latter 3 inches; 
conseqaently, the half inch difference is marked <nU^ 
ward» from D to W. The angle of ^e square is 
then placed at W, and with one arm intersecting the 
back^seam at the length of natural waist, the line 
W G is drawn sqxure, and the half inch more than 
the breast-measore marked at G. The remainder of 
the other points connected with the scye and the 
shoulder are produced according to our former in- 
structiona. 

The top of the side-seam is hooked in half an inch 
at 0, and the bottom half an inch at P, that being 
the minimum quantity, however large may be the 
size of the waist. The directions we have just given 
for finding the length of lapel may be carried out in 
this instance. 

It will be perceived, that the principle on which 
these deviations work, is that of distributing the 
waist-measure in proportionate quantities at the 
side-seam under the arm, and at front, until the dis- 
proportion attains to a certain extreme, when no 
further deviation is made at the side-seam, but the 
remainder is disposed of under the arm, and at 
front. 

If any of our readers should not be able clearly to 
see how the method we have described has the effect 
of making the alteration under the arm, we would 
recommend such to convince themselves thereof by 
the following very simple illustration: — First draft 
a forepart for a proportionate figure; then form 
another for either a smaller or for a laiger sized 
waist, using the same back in either case. Cut the 
forepart with the smaller wabt uuder the arm, then 
by placing the two foreparts one on the other, with 
the top of the side-seams at O to correspond, and the 
shoulder-points likewise, it will be found that for the 
small waist a certain quantity is taken off at the 
^de-seam, a certain quantity under the arm (as 
shown by the pattern being open at that part, in 
order to allow the shoulder-point to come up to reach 
the other), and the remainder at front. 

This illustration will also serve to exhibit the inti- 
iQ^ relation existing between the various points of 
the forepart — a subject which we are particukrly 




desirous of impressing on the minds of our hearera 

(especially on the less experienced), because we are 

convinced that it is too frequently lost sight of. 

We also wish it to be observed, that although the 

deviation in the waist is partially effected by .an 

alteration in the shoulder, still the prindjph on which 

it works is that of making the alteration at the part 

where it is required. The object of altering the 

shoulder is to effect the deviation required, without 

necessitating cutting the coat or pattern under the 

arm, and it will be perceived that this is entirely 

obviated. 

{To he continued,) 



NEW STYLES FOR THE SEASON. 
The "Ulster" Over-coat. 



Although, in a number issued in the early part 
of the year, we published an illustration of the 
''Ulster*' Over-coat, which had just made its appear- 
ance, introduced by a highly respectable firm in the 
north of Ireland, who could scarcely hope that their 
attempt would meet with so favourable a reception, 
now that that style has become established as one 
of the leading forms for the season, we have no hesi- 
tation in giving a second representation in our pre- 
sent number, especially as certain modifications have 
been made in the shape, to remove defects which 
were discovered in the adaptation of the coat for 
general purposes. We have consequently illustrated 
the front and back views of this Over-coat on two of 
the plates for this month. The pattern we also pub- 
lish will convey to our readers a correct idea of the 
various proportions of the garment. 

The coat is usually cut without a back-seam, but a 
long opening is left at the bottom of the centre of the 
back, with two holes and buttons in it, a ketch being 
sewn on for the buttons. The back is broad from the 
top to the bottom, and the coat is out to reach to a 
little below the calf. The forepart is also cut vexy 
laige and double-breasted. The lapel is broad, and 
has four holes worked in it. The collar is made to 
be worn turned down or to stand up, and is broad. 
A tab is sewn on to one side, and arranged so that, 
if required, the other end may be &stened by a hole 
on to a button at the front of the other collar. The 
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deere is large, and has a deep ronnd cuff. There 
are pockets at fixmt of the skirts, vrith deep flaps, and 
one outside each breast, also with a flap of propor- 
tionate depth to its length. Some trades add a small 
ticket-pocket, with a half circular flap on the right 
forepart. A belt about two inches wide is fastened 
atthewabt,wiih a hole at one end, and two or three 
buttons at the other, so as to reduce the size to foncy. 
It is supported by loops sewn on at the side-seam, as 
shown on the back view of the coat. 

With a desire to contribute still flirther to the 
comfort of the wearer, some trades have introduced a 
large hood. We are not, however, disposed to con- 
sider this ieatuiQ either an improvement to the ap- 
pearance of the coat, or as a valuable acquisition in 
the point of comfort. Our present system of travel- 
ling does away with the necessity for the particular 
protection which this adjunct is supposed to afford, 
and unless proved to possess some decided advantage, 
woidd be best omitted, as it produces an unsightly 
effect. 

We have seen some coats made up, so far as the 
sleeves are concerned, similar to the driving-coat we 
represented some few seasons ago. The bottom cut 
moderately easy, and confined to the wrist by a 
leather strap, and the buckle covered also with 
leather. A small ticket^pocket, with a half cir- 
cular flap, was also introduced on the top-side 
sleeve above the strap. Instead of the belt at 
the waist fastening with a button and hole, it had 
a snake clasp sewn on to the end. This was, how- 
ever,, but an indifferent substitute for the buttons, 
which admitted of the belt being tightened at plea- 
sure. As a coat for travelling in a railway, carriage, 
or when driving to the "meet," it is decidedly a 
desirable companion. It is also worn by gentlemen 
on leaving the theatre or an evening party. They 
are usually made of a frieze in light and dark mix- 
tures. Velvet coHars are worn, but many are covered 
with the frieze. The edges are turned in, and stitched 
rather broad. 
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HUNTING-DRESS. 



We have represented on two of the figures on our 
plates, one of the fiivourite forms of coat worn' 



for hunting, and extract the 'fc^wing details from 
the printed description aoeompanying tlie^' Report 
of Fashion ** for the present season: — 

The coat, as represented, is double-breasted, with 
a moderate lapel cut on to the forepart, terminating 
quite narrow at the bottom. It is square at top. 
There are fi^e holes in it, the third and fourth being 
generally used. 

The ddrt is short, and cut to come well forward 
on the thigh. There are deep flaps in the vraist- 
seam, with pockets under. Some have -a breast- 
pocket outside the lefl breast, with a narrow wdt or 
a small flap, and a " ticket ^-pocket above the waist- 
seam on the right forepart, with a flap. The sleeve 
is rather wide to below the elbow, but closer at the 
bottom. It is finished with a cuff and one or tvro 
buttons and holes. The collar is low in the stand, 
deeper in the fall, and square at front. 

The old-fashioned single-breasted coat with a broad 
short skirt, and cut almost large Plough in the body 
to admit of the coat being buttoned at the waist- 
seam, with a small and short turn to the fourth hole, 
is held in fiivour by some gentlemen. 

Scarlet milled cloth and beaver are the makes and 
colours mostly worn, but steel and Cambridge mix- 
tures, and a full shade of green, are patronized to a 
certain extent by quiet men who only himt occasion- 
ally. Gilt " fox muzzard ** buttons, and others of a 
" basket ^ pattern, are worn when there is no club 
button. The edges are turned in, and stitched a 
little way in. The body, back, and sleeves, are lined 
with blue or pink checked flannel; and, as a protec- 
tion, some have a loose lining of the same as the 
coat, sewn on to the wabt-seam, and extending 
across the back, to form a covering when the back- 
skirts are separated. 

For hunting- waistcoats, there is always an especial 
assortment of goods which we see brought out once 
a year, with some little variety in colour or pattern. 
The colours are bright, as light -blue, green, mauve, 
buff, or. white, with spots or small figures in darker 
or lighter colours. Sometimes the ground is darker 
with light coloux«d spots. Plain goods, or with a small 
curl, are in demand. 

A single-breasted waistcoat to buUon up high, out 
long and straight to the bottom, and with a small' 
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turn and a step-collar, ia in good taste. The lower 
button is placed a little distance ftom the bottomi 
so as to form a small skirt, and the front-edge is cut 
off. Ivory ball and ^^fish-eje" pearl buttona are 
i?om on the light coloured grounda. 

Breeches for hontiDg, whether made in leather or 
anj other of the articles nsuallj worn for the pur- 
pose, are cut much fuller in the thigh than waa 
formerly fiidiionable for gentlemen, but still to fit 
dose at the knee. They have no waistbands, and 
are made with a f!y-front and either frog or cash 
pockets. They are cut to reach well on to the calf, 
and have four buttons and holes at the knee, either 
of gilt shank or " fish-eye ** pearl ; and in the garter, 
which is now cut on, is either another amdll button, 
fiat, or strings made of leather or ferret. The top- 
side is not much smaller than half the width of the 
leg at the knee, as it is not considered in good taste 
for the buttons to stand forward on the leg. The 
garter is usually allowed on beyond the length of the 
measure taken, and gives this additional ease for the 
stride from the fork to the knee-bone when the leg is 
bent. A short legging of stocking-web is frequently 
sewn on the bottom of the garter. It is about 6 
inches deep, and cut to fit the leg. It is fastened 
down the side by small fiat linen buttons. The ob- 
ject is to keep the breeches well down in their place, 
as also to form a little protection to the leg under 
the top of the boot. The white, cream, and pale 
buff elastic doeskins, either plain or in diagonals, 
ribs, or broad welts, are much worn; in fact, they 
to a great extent supersede leather. With leathers 
the legging is made of a thin chamois leather. 

Pantaloons are preferred by some gentlemen when 
they wear the riding-boots without tops. They are 
cut to reach to the ankle, easy in the thigh, but to 
fit to the shape of the leg from the knee downwards, 
and fastened at the bottom with two or three small 

• 

fiat metal buttons. A narrow strap of some thin 
material, but sufficiently strong, is sewn on to the 
leg-seam, and when passed under the foot is fastened 
to the bottom near the side-seam by a button and 
hole. This keeps the paptaloon well down, l^ey 
have fiy-fronts, are made without waistbands, and 
have pockets aa de scribed for breeches. It is usual 
to sew buttons on at the knee, to represent breeches. 
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but there are not any holes. The side-aeams are 
lapped or drawn. Gr^ doeskin of a light shade ox 
a small mixture, drab corded or welted articles, or 
plain drab doeskin of a yellow shade, are employed 
for this garment. 

The hunting-shirt introduced some few years ago, 
by some of our leading houses, is very useful, and 
continues to be made up by a few first-class trades. 
It is worn imder the coat, and is cut like an ordinary 
shirt, with three or four plaits on each breast, and 
at the back, which are sewn in to the neck-b^nd, 
and to a narrow band at the bottom or at the 
waist. It is somewhat similar in make to the 
^'Norfolk " shirt, with the exception of the several 
plaits instead of one only. It has a low collar, with 
a fall, and the shirt is worn buttoned up to the 
gorge. The sleeve is cut large, and gathered into a 
narrow wristband, which is fastened by a hole and 
button. There is a pouch-pocket outside each 
front, and a cigar-pocket, rather long, and wide 
enough to hold a case or about four cigars. A 
belt is sewn at the side, and is fastened at front by a 
buckle. They are made of a grey mixed Cheviot, of 
a heather mixture, or what is known as the natural 
colour. The bottom of the shirt is tucked into the 
breeches. 
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JUVENILE DRESS. 



Although not possessing any particular novelty in 
character, the style of jacket represented on tihe 
figure of the youth on our juvenile plate is at all times 
usefid and becoming, and has the advantage of im- 
parting warmdi without ^e attending weight mid 
discomfort sometimes met with in the materials and 
forms of garments. 

The jacket is cut to reach a little below the seat. 
The back is broad across to the sleeve-head, hollowed 
a little at the waist, and not very broad at the bot- 
tom. There is a back-seam usually, with an opening 
in it, or one at the bottom of each side-eeam, and 
the comers rounded off. It is double-breasted, with 
the lapel cut on, and four holes are worked in if. 
The sleeve is easy to the arm, and has a round cuff, 
or one simulated by braid. The collar is low in the 
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staad, but is deeper in the fall. There are pockets 
across the skirts, with flaps, and one outside the lefl 
breast, with a plain welt. The edges are bound or 
trimmed with braid. Velvet collars are general. 
Wood, horn, or stained ivory buttons are worn. 
Blue beaver, in various makes, is employed for this 
form of jacket. 

On the figure of a little boy, we have a pleasing 
illustration of a stylish little Over-coat. It is cut 
somewhat afler the shape of that shown on the youth, 
but^ith more compass, and the back is broader at 
the top and bottom of the side-seam. The lapel, 
which is cut on as usual, is moderate in width, and 
has four holes worked in it. The sleeve full, with a 
round cuff, or made up plain at the hand. The 
jacket is short. Fur beaver in light colours, or 
napped beaver in a medium substance, are both used 
for this purpose. The edges are bound with braid 
to match. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plat£s 1456 AKD 1457. 

Diagrams 1, 6, 7, and 9, are the pattern of the 
" Ulster " Over-coat, which will be found accurately 
illustrated by two of the figures on the plates we 
issue with the present number of our work. 

The coat is in reality simply a very loose " sac," 
but the addition of a belt at the waist gives quite a 
different character to the style of the garment. 

Diagrams 2, 8, 4, and 8, are the pattern of 
another style of Over-coat in the Chesterfield form. 
It is double-breasted. We published an excellent 
illustration of this style last month. It will be per- 
ceived that the back is cut narrower than we have 
lately reported, and in order to remove a portion of the 
superfluous cloth at the waist, and at the same time 
give sufiicient compass in the skirt for the hips and 
the legs in walking, a long Y is taken out tmder 
the arm, as shown on the diagram. The top of the 
edge of the side-body attached to the side-seam is 
lowered a little, and iu making is stretched up to 
meet the other edge on the forepart. The side- 
aeams are both stretched a little in making up, and 



the back-seam shrunk in ; all of which contrivances 
assist the fit of the coat. 

Diagrams 5 and 10, illustrate that portion of the 
" Self- Varying System of Cutting," which we notice 
in the present number. 

Diagram 5, illustrates the deviation made, and 
the form of a coat for a man with a waist consider- 
ably less than the size proportionate to his breast; 
and diagram 10, represents a forepart draAed for a 
man whose breast-measure is of the same uze as 
that on diagram 5, but with a waist exceeding in 
size the proportionate quantity. The necessary 
directions for effecting the requisite alterations in 
both cases, form the subject of our remarks in the 
present number. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE TERMS 
« CABBAGE AND CRIBBAGE," AS APPLIED 

TO TAILORS. 



When our ancestors, with a view to assume a 
smart appearance on special occasions, at the sacri- 
fice frequently of daily wants, purchased from a 
pedlar, at a fiiir, or on some of their rare visits to a 
large city, some |of the rich materials with which 
their eyes were tempted, the journeyman-tailor, to 
whom these gorgeous fabrics were entrusted, was 
naturally exposed to great temptations. Every cut- 
ting and remnant of the sound broadcloth, the 
three-piled velvet, the crisp silk, had its money 
value, so that to embezzle a portion was to secure 
something that could readily be turned into cash. 

Accordingly, afler the bargain about pay had 
been struck, a second and fiercer debate ensued as to 
the quantity of stuff required. There was grudging 
moasurement, sharp supervision, loud complaint. 
Then came into existence the familiar terms of 
"cabbage" and "cribbage," while the craftsman's 
nickname of " Snip " was due to his supposed ten- 
dency to cut the cloth too short — a peccadillo 
denounced in many a ballad. 
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SELF-VARYING SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 
{Contiavtd from page 53-) 

DismoposnoN. 

We renurlced, in our last number, when dc- 
scribhig tfae plnn Tor treating disproportion in 
the size of wust, that there was also . a dispro- 
portioD in ihe " height of neck " in both of the 
diagramB we gave to illnatrate the plan. We pnr- 
poeeiy avoided in that chapter touching on thii 
porticalar deviation from what is admitted to be 
- in harmony with a well-made man, but will 
now claim the attention of our readers to the 
few obterTadona which we are about to ofier 
on this subject. 

We will, however, before entering upon an 
e:fplanation of the caase and effect, preface our 
remarks bj at once di lav owing any intention 
on our part to revive a diBcussion on this knotty 
point in the practice of onr trade. We will 
ainiply take thin particular chua of disproportion 



as it is found in different men, and show the 
necessary steps to be taken to meet it in the 
shape of the back and forepart of a fitting 

The High and Low Shooldebgd Fiqcres. 

By these terms wo must be understood by our 
readers to mean precisely the same diapropoition 
which is called by some High or Low necked; 
or, in other word^ the disproportion existing 
in the height of body upwards, from opposite, 
to under the arm-pits, to the top of the spine. 
We mention this, as, some years since, when the 
first edition of this system made its appearance, 
in our magazine, on attempt was foolishly made 
to show that we confounded the high and low 
shouldered figures willi the comparatively tall 
and short figures. 

Diagram 6, plate 1456| which we published 
last month, exhibits an extreme disproportion in 
the height of neck, the distance from A to XJ 
(diagram 9, plate 1472, issued with the August- 
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number) bei;ig 5 J inches, or one inch more than 
the proportionate quantity. The result is, that, 
by the operation of the system, the position of 
the shoulder is entirely altered. The point D 
being placed at half the distance between A and 
C, it results that the balance-line is drawn half 
an inch higher than for the proportionate height. 

We have not introduced this point on diagram 5, 
as we were certain our directions in the previous 
chapters had been clearly understood, and that it 
would simply be necessary for ui to advert to cer- 
tain points we had given in the first instance, when 
describing our plan for drafting the back and fore- 
part for a proportionate figure. 

The distance across to O remains unaltered^ conse- 
quently the extra width of shoulder-strap falls at the 
scye-point, according to the prindples we formerly 
discussed, and proved to be correct. 

The distance from K to the * on the line K L, 
would-be double that from A to C, consequently this 
point should be placed two inches farther from K, 
which will materially alter the position of the line 
drawn from H for the back, when laid in a closing 
position at the shoulder. 

It will be necessary to observe that the arrange- 
ment of this point is not mathematically correct, 
although sufficiently so for all practical purposes. It 
would, however, be found that in very extreme, or 
perhaps we might say uUra-extremQ cases, it would 
not work with exactitude, as the line drawn from H 
would not vary in a sufficient degree to keep the 
Bcye-point in its correct position ; for whatever may 
be the disproportion in the height of the back 
upwards, the size round the scye must not be affected 
by any deviation which may be made. 

If a centre were made at the point H, and a seg- 
ment cast from a point marked on the line K L, at 
half the breast from K, so as to mark up thereon 
double the amount of disproportion in the distance 
from C to A (diagram 9, August number), supposing 
it to be less than proportion; or double the quantity 
downwards, supposing the height to be more than 
proportion; then the position of the line for the back 
would be correct, to whatever extreme the jnrinciple 
might be carried. Such a procedure, however, would 
entail an unnecessary complexity in the working of 



the system, which we are careful to avoid; as in 
no extreme likely to be met with in practice, Mould 
it be found that the scye-point was more than the 
width of a seam too long or too short. Although at 
one time, when the question of the " height of neck " 
was a subject of warm discussion, and provocative of 
a large amount of personal feeling between ourselves 
and a late talented member of our trade, it might 
have been considered necessary to mention this fact, 
for fear of being tripped up for an error in theory, it 
is scarcely worth notice at the present time ; but that 
now-a-days we have certain critics in the practice oi 
the trade who might be disposed to question the cor- 
rectness of our plan, if they found us at fault oii a 
point which afforded them an opportunity for dis- 
cussion, however contracted tlie field might be for 
the display of their talent. 

The low-necked figure is provided for by the 
system, in precisely the opposite manner to the high 
neckf as shown on diagram 10. From A, at the top 
of the back, to C, on the back-seam, is 3^ inches, 
being one inch less than the proportionate quantity; 
consequently, the point D (drawn at half the dis- 
tance between A and C) becomes altered, and the 
balance-line lowered half an inch. The distance 
from K to the star on the line K L is also consider- 
ably less, being only 7 inches, the effect of which is 
to make a great difibrence in the direction of the 
line D drawn firom H. 

It will be perceived that all these deviations arc 
the results of the measures, and not of any afler cal- 
culations ; consequently, the system may so far justly 
be termed strictly SBLF-VARTiNe. 

The segment for the neck may be cast from H, 
making a centre at K. This will illustrate the cor- 
rectness of the principle on which the deviation is 
made. Thus, whatever distance there may be from 
H to the end of the neck for a proportionate coat, 
the same quantity will be required for the high or 
low necks, because the length or size round the neck 
must in each case be retained the same. This the 
system will be found to effect, by whatevor extreme 
it may be tested ; as the height of neck at front will 
increase or decrease in proportion (though in a lets 
degree) to the back, and still the width across the 
chest to y remains unaltered. 
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This plan will test any principle of efOacting the 
deviation; for, if the length of neck and the width 
across the cheait be not retained the same in all cases, 
and jet the height of front be increased or decreased, 
as the case maj require, then* of a certainty the 
principle mnst be incorrect, and no reasoning or 
sophistry could make it otherwisct On the other 
hand, if these essential requirements be properly 
provided for, it matters not one jot by what method 
they be obtained, further than respects its simplicity 
and adaptation for practical use. 

(To be conttnued.) 



NEW FORM OF TEOUSERS, 
Bt Mr. Alexandeb Eeeyes, of New Tore. 




We have now the pleasure of laying before our 
readers the pattern (diagrams 1 and 8) of a pair of 
trousers, which Mr. Beeves on his recent visit kindly 
drailed for us, to illustrate his plan and his idea of 
how trousers should be cut to fit with ease, and pro- 
vide the necessary freedom for the action of the legs 
and body. 

There is, perhaps, more diversity of opinion on 
the proper maniier of cutting trousers than on any 
other garment which comes within the practice of a 
tailor; and the opinions as to the correctness of the 
shape best suited to combine all the qualities which 
a pair of trousers should possess are as various and 
widely difierent as possible. 

Some cutters contend for a hollow seat-seam, 
others equally maintain that to fit and give ease it 
must be round, and point to the form of the body to 
corroborate their idea. Some uphold a crooked cut; 
others would make you believe that only a straight 
cut trouser can possibly be an easy garment. There 
is one point, however, on which all cutters agree — 
that is, the impossibility of cutting a pair of trousers 
which shall allow of a person standing up or sitting 
down .without disturbing the length or sit of the 
trousers on the booL We believe we may Tentnre to 
assert that this problem has not yet been discovered. 
We are aware that there is a vast difference in the 
hang of trousers as cut by different plans, and that 
some cutters give their customers considerably more 



comfort than others in their trousers. A knowledge 
of the anatomy of the leg, firom its attac hme nt to the 
trunk, materially assists in arriving at a proper con- 
ception of the several requirements in a pair of 
trousers; and the talent and ingenuity of the cutter 
are called into action to contrive as many as he can 
without sacrificing the sl^le. 

The theory expounded by Mr. Reeves, as illus- 
trated by the pattern we publish, will, we know, be 
at variance with the notions formed by many in 
the trade, who have devoted some study to this 
particular branch. 

Mr. Reeves contends that a l^-seam should be 
perfectly straight, as shown on his pattern of the 
top-side (diagram 3), the necessary spring only 
being added on at the top of the drese-v^e. It will 
be observed that the leg-seam of the under-side 
(diagram) is also straight, so low as the point 11 at 
the end of the line drawn firom 3ii ; and that below 
that point a slight spring is allowed, to throw the 
trousers a little on the foot 

A peculiar and important point in the shape of 
these trousers is the position of the top of the &11- 
seam of the dress and undress ddes. It will be 
noticed that the latter is placed at 9 inches from the 
point 0| while the former is at 11 inches, a differ- 
ence of 2 inches. The width across to the top of 
the 1^-aeam is nearly as much less on the undress 
as on the dress side, and the firont of the fall-seam is 
in the same proporti<m. 

It is now a common practice in the trade to cut 
the front of the undress top-side as much forwarder 
' as the quantity of dress taken out at top of the leg- 
seam ; but then the two top-sides are eventually made 
of the same width upwards by reducing at the side- 
seam to the extent added on at front. Mr. Reeves 
does not follow this plan, but leaves his two top- 
sides as represented on the diagram. 

It might be supposed that this plan would pro- 
duce an unsightly effect when the trousers wear on 
the body, but this is really not the case; in factj it 
is only by a practical man, such as a tailor following 
the front edge of a single-breasted waistcoat, that the 
difference in the position of the front of the trousers 
can be distinguished. Any other person would pass 
it unnoticed, wholly ignorant of the &ot. 
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The object of this plan is to let the leg-seam fit 
well in at the top, on both 1^, without rendering 
the dress conspicuous, and give a greater amount of 
comfort to the wearer. 

We now come to another matter which will be 
certain to engage criticism, viz., the shape of the 
seat-seam. 

To many it will be a question as to the ease 
which this form will give, as being directly in 
opposition to their conception of the proper shape ; 
they will be utterly at a loss to conceive it possible 
that 60 great a departure from the orthodox form 
can be right in practice. 

We would recommend our readers to drafl bojth 
top and under sides to the full size by the different 
quantities affixed at the various points, and then 
close the leg-seams. This will at once give them the 
shape of the crutch ; and a little consideration will 
perhaps reconcile them more to the peculiar form of 
the seat-seam, when they see the space and its shape 
between the seat-seam and the fall-seam. 

Mr. Reeves is of opinion, that a certain space is 
required between the seat-seam and fall -seam, to 
allow for the body settling comfortably down into it 
when the trousers are on, and that this space cannot 
be decreased without affecting the fit and ease of the 
garment. In cases of corpulent men, he holds that 
when, by their make, it is necessary to make a pro- 
vision at the front of their trousers, the quantity 
added on must be deducted at the seat-seam, to pre- 
serve the space which is found necessary for the body ; 
otherwise the wearer will not have that amount of 
6a8e he requires. 

A little attention to the make of a corpulent man 
will prove that there is some system in this idea, so 
far as deducting behind for the addition made at 
front. A man of this make is obliged, in self-defence, 
to hold himself more upright, to support the dispro- 
portionate quantity of adipose matter placed in front 
of his body; and this necessity has the effect of 
decreasing the size of the body behind, and produces 
a greater hollow in proportion to that noticed on 
well-made men. 

The shape of the side-seams is a matter of fancy, 
and would, of course, be regulated by the size to 
which the trousers were cut. 



We now leave the matter in the hands of those 
who may be disposed to interest themselves in un- 
raveling this mystery, and feel sure that the difference 
we have pointed out at the various parts of the 
pattern will excite some little attention, and lead 
many to investigate the principle contained in Mr. 
Reeve's ideas. On producing the pattern to the full 
size, it will be seen that the trousers are proportioned 
for a well-made man ; and those of our readers who 
are acquainted with the inventor of the system, will 
easily understand that they were draf^ for that 
gentleman's own wear, and admit that he had no 
necessity to change his tailor to have better fitting 
nether garments. 




EVENING-DRESS. 



Agreably with our practice at this period of the 
year, when, in consequence of the usual festivities of 
the season, a demand is created for evening-dress, 
we issue an illustration of the most fashionable styles. 
That we publish on the present occasion, will pre* 
sent a faithful portrayal of the prevailing style, and 
with the pattern of a dress-coat, which we give with 
the present number, will furnish our patrons with 
aU necessary information on this important subject. 

The following description will convey to onr 
readers a complete idea of the various details : — 

It will be seen, by reference to the representation, 
that the roll-collar is now a thing of the past. Its 
existence was, unfortunately, but brief. This is the 
more to be regretted, as the roll-collar was decidedly 
a pleasing feature, and gave a much smarter appear- 
ance to an evening-dress coal For the various 
details as to shape and proportions of the several 
parts, we refer our readers to the pattern in question. 

The lapel is rather narrow, as the front of the 
coat is made to turn well back on to the breast. 
There are five holes marked up, but the top hole 
is frequently omitted, unless required for a flower. 
The skirt is moderate in width ; the front is cut widi 
a round, which, in making up, is pressed back on 
to the round of the seat. The length of wwst, in 
proportion to the natural length of the figure, ave- 
rages about an inch or an inch and a half beyond. 
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The back is narrow aft the bottom, and scarcely so 
wide across to the back-scye as recently worn. The 
side-seam is well cmred, the back-scye rather nar- 
row, and the shoulder-seam cut with a slight round. 

The sleeye is reduced in width, both above and 
below the elbow. It is rather close at the hand, 
and made up with a cuff averaging about three 
inches in width. Some trades have two buttons and 
holes, others only one, in the cuff. The collar is low 
in the stand, but there is a tendency to make the 
fidl deeper in proportion. It is well worked up on 
tlie top-edge, to sit close to the neck, and with just 
sufficient freedom on the bottom-edge to keep the 
tarn well back, without binding on the neck or 
chest. A thin padding and flax canvas are used for 
the foreparts. 

The skirt is lined with plain black silk sci^ or 
levantine. It is quite an open question as to silk 
breast-facings. Some trades continue to face the 
fronts to the back of the holes with watered silk, 
fnoire antique^ or a small-figured silk. The edge 
are finished in various ways. Some arc turned in 
and stitched narrow, some made up raw and stitched, 
while a few leading trades are attempting to revive 
royal cord or a narrow silk braid. As a novelty in 
these days, side-edges are attempted. 

Although blue is still persevered in by some men 
of taste, they undoubtedly form the minority; and* 
however much our sympathies may be with the intro- 
duction of this innovation on the gloomy black for 
evening-dress, we must, as &ithful chroniclers of 
fashion, state that black is more worn. Figured 
twist or siUc buttons of the domed shape are much 
worn; with blue, &ncy gilt buttons in rich designs, 
also domed, and velvet collars. The blue is of a 
full shade. 

Waistcoats for evening-dress are preferred without 
a collaTi and the front well cut away so as to dis- 
play the embroidered shirt-front. They are cut to 
correspond* \fith the length of the lapel of the coat, 
and to open very low. A small V is inserted in 
the flfaoulder-seam of the forepart, and a narrow 
collar sewn on to the top of the back to correspond 
in width. 

Blue is worn with blue coats, either with jewelled 
or gilt buttons. White quilting, plain, ribbed, or 



with a small pattern, is more worn now with 
covered buttons. Embroidery is patronized to a 
certain extent, but in very quiet patterns, with 
braids intermixed. Black cassimere is worn by some 
gentlemen, with a black silk braid sewn on the 
edges, and jewelled buttons. We do not find under- 
waistooats have taken much. 

The prevailing style of evening-dress trousers is 
shown by the pattern on diagram 6, and by the two 
figures referred to as illustrating the general appear- 
ance of evening costume. They are easy to the body 
and leg, and are rather wider at the bottom. The 
pockets are made with openings across the front, 
without welts. The side-seams are plain, or have 
a narrow silk braid sewn down them. Black doeskin, 
and fancy black elastics, are the articles worn for 
dress. 



NEW STYLE OF OVER-COAT. 



We have represented on two of the figures which 
illustrate the present fashion, a new style of Over- 
coat, which enters into the list of competitors for a 
share of phblic favour, during the season now 
commencing. 

In anticipation of remarks which may be made as 
to the novelty of the form, we will at once admit that 
the novelty consists in the revival, after a long period, 
of a make of Great-coat which was at one time an 
especial &vomite; and its reappearance has, at all 
events, all the charm of novelty, as but a small por- 
tion of the present heads of firms have ever seen the 
style made up. 

In the early part of the year, we gave an illustra- 
tion of this make of coat as was then being attempted 
in Paris, and by a singular coincidence was also then 
being introduced into Grermany. There is, however, 
a great difference in the character of the coat we 
represent and either of the two we have referred to. 
They were both cut in the Chesterfield form, and the 
cape — ^which, of course, is the principal feature, in 
our opinion — was not in such good taste with the 
loose form of coat. 

The style of coat represented on our plates is, to 
our taste, more in keeping with the proportions of 
the cape; as being small, and not cut very full, 
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it site better on s £ttiag coat, and has & more elegant 
appearance. 

The waist ia oat to a moderate leoglli, and the hip- 
bnttons are plain, about 4 inches apart, aa in some 
cases, where the waist is cut longer in proportion to 
the natural length on the body, the hip-buttona are 
placed further apart, as the side-seam is sprung out 
a little at the bottom. The back is broad across to 
the sleeve, and the back-scye cnt to a medium width. 
The side-seam is not much curved. The coat is 
single-breasted, and cat with a short neck, so that 
the front may be fastened up high, if required. There 
are fire holes and buttons at front. By an inad- 
vertence our artist has placed the top button too far 
from the end of the neck. The coat is cut full across 
the chest, and quite easy at the waist-seam, so as to 
prevent the rising up to the hollow of the body, which 
would otherwise be endangered if the coat were cut 
close to the waist- measdre. The sleeve is easy to the 
arm, and made up with a round cuff of a moderate 
width. The collar is low in the stand, and not very 
broad in the fall. The end is cut to reach rather 
forward on the bottom-edge, and the comers slightly 
rounded. The cape ia well rounded off at front, and 
reaches to the sleeve-bead on the shoulder, and to the 
distance shown down the back. The skirt is rather 
long, reaching a little below the knee. It is out with 
a little more compass than lately fashionable. There 
are side-edges to the plaits, with a button «t the 
bottom. The edges are either stitched or bound 
barrow with velvet or braid. 

Rich shades of olive, brown, claret, or blue mix- 
tures, or light shades of drab, make up well in this 
form of Over-coat, with velvet collar to match; and 
the cape and skirts lined with silk, also to match. 
Figiired silk buttons, of a domed form or flat, are 
generally uied. We shall give a pattern of this 
coat in our next number. 

For evening-dreas for youths, the most fashionable 
style of jacket is shown in the figure we issue on 
one of our plates. It ~is not cut much below the 
hollow of the waist. The back is narrow at the 
bottom, but the side-seam is sprung out a little from 
the hollow of the waist. It is rather broad across 
to the aleeve-head, and the back-ecy ia narrowed. 
The turn to the front of the forepart is long, aad 
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the lapel rather broad. There are three or four holes 
and buttons at front. The collar is low, and nar- 
row behind, but broader at front, and the end well 
cut off, so as to leave a decided light between it and 
the top of the lapel. The comers of both are square. 
Th^ jacket ia cut with a little point, both at back and 
front. The sleeve is moderately easy to the arm, 
and is finished with a cuff, with one or two buttons 
and holes. The edges are trimmed with a narrow 
silk braid, sewn on flat. Blue is a Jarourite colour, 
with figured silk or twist buttons, or with fancy gilt 
buttons. A velvet collar is a pretty finish. 

The waistcoat ia made plain, withoat a collar, to 
open low at front, and cut rather straight at the 
bottom. There are three holes sod buttons. White 
quilting in small diamond figures is usually worn. 

The trousers, of black doeskin or fancy elastic, 

I are cut easy to the leg, and to fall a little on the 

foot. The top-side is rather narrow all the way 

down. The pockets are across the top, without a 



Ladies' jackets for out-door wear are now oflea 
confided to tailors, but there is a marked difference 
in the styles originating with them and those made 
by wholesale houses which include this form of gar- 
ment In their list of articles of clothing. This dif- 
ference consists equally in the form aa in the design 
of the trimming. 

The jacket, illustrated on the figure of a lady, we 
publish in the present number of our work, is elegant 
in form, and tasteful in design. The pattern we give 
in our collection issued this month, will convey to 
our readers an idea of the sliape and arrangement of 
the different portions. 

The length relative to the height of the figure is 
clearly sliown. The jacket is made to fasten up to 
the throat by hooks and eyes. There ia a sdiaH 
stand collar sewn ou to tlie neck, and the ends nude 
to meet at front. The edges are trimmed with a 
broad black silk or mohair braid, and a smaU figoie 
worked in a large size tracing-braid down the Stoati 
and round the bottom of the sleeves. The openingB 
of the pockets across the fronts are trimmed with the 
traciug-braid only, and a crow's-foot turned at tLe 
two ends. The broad braid only is sewn on the oollsr. 
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The back of tlie jacket is usually plain, but a 
small figure may, if preferred, be worked 4it the top. 

Fur beaver and fimcy coatmgs, in durk colours, 
are generally worn in this style. 



DESCKIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1461 and 1462. 




1 and 3, illustrate the pattern of a pair of 
trousers drafted by Mr. Reeves according to hia par- 
ticular plan of cutting, to which we adverted in our last 
number, and which we notice in another part of the 
number for the current month. 

Diagrams ^, 10, 11, 12, and 14, are the pattem of 
a lady's out-door jacket, in a style now generally 
fuhionable, and as successfully illustated on one of 
the plates we issue with this number of our magazine. 

We have introduced two forms of sleeves — one 
large, as represented by diagram 12, and shown on 
the plate ; the other of smaller proportions, represented 
on diagram 14. 

The fonner is decidedly the more novel in shape, 
and we have accordingly selected it for iUustrating 
on tibe plate; the smaller sleeve may, however, suit 
many persons, consequently we cater for them also. 

Diagrams 4, 6, 8, 9, 16, and 17, are the pattem 
of the present fashionable style of dress-coat. It 
will be perceived that the lapel is represented cut 
separately firom the forepart, and in ihe old familiar 
shape. There are five holes worked in it. A spring 
is allowed on to the bottom of the edge of the side- 
body-seam, which is sewn to the forepart,* as well as 
to the forepart itself, to afford the necessary liberty 
over the hips. There is but little fiilness in the 
skirt. The sleeve is cut one inch shorter than the 
length taken, to allow for the drop of the cuff. 

Diagrams 5, 7, 13, and 15, are the pattem of an 
entbely novel form of double-breasted waistcoat by 
a correspondeni whose contributions, under the 
pseudonym of ^' Flying Pen," are well known to 
many of our readers, although his works have not 
recently appeared in our pages. 

The forepart, diagram 5, is cut much fuller at the 
top of the firont-edge than usual, with the intention 



of giving width to the turn at this part of the lapel, 
and a y is taken out of the front-edge to steady it. 
The line drawn on the forepart shows the crease- 
edge of the turn. The lapel does not reach quite to 
the bottom, as the corner is well rounded off, so that 
when the lapel is buttoned over, a small rounded 
skirt is distinctly visible. 

The lapel, diagram 15, is peculiar in shape, and 
entirely at variance with our set notions in this 
respect. 

The sewing-on edge is very much cutved, instead 
of being slightly rounded as usual, and there is a 
considerable amount of round on the outer edge. 
There are two holes in the lower part of the lapel, 
and one at the top. The crease-edge to run with 
that on the forepart is shown by the line drawn from 
the point 1 on the line 8, and at the point 4;^ on the 
line 14. 

« 

Our readers will readily understand that the lapel 
will sit very freely on the breast, and form a decided 
round. The edge will necessarily require to be 
steadied a little in making up, as by the shape of the 
lapel it will be considerably on the bias. 



A FEW WORDS ON TAILORS. 



The writer of an interesting article, which ap- 
peared in a number of a highly esteemed weekly 
publication, on the members of our craft, and on the 
calling itself, gave some very amusing details of the 
position of a tailor in different countries at an early 
period of history, and traced his progress and stand- 
ing up to the present. Ho showed the difficulties 
under which a member of this branch of trade 
laboured, on account of the suspicion which was, it 
appears, not unjustly attached to him for not being 
over scrupulous in his transactions, or for his want 
of perception in the- difference between meum and 
tuium, ' 

In the days of primitive dress, the services of a 
professional tailor were not called into requisition, as 
the females of the &mily themselves contrived and 
made the simple forms of garments which were then 
worn by both sexes; and they not only made up the 
clothing, but they also spun the fiax and wool into 
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the few articles which were at that period in use. 
In the earliest histories, the wife, mother, or sister 
rendered an essential service to the male portion of 
society in all grades of life, and in all parts of the 
world, equally to the civilized as to the uncivilized. 

The first cradles of tailordom were evidently the 
large cities, where they were gradually established 
by the populations which had either been coerced or 
coaxed into them. The difference in the habits of 
the inhabitants of. these cities, necessitated, or rather 
led to a distinction being made in their dress, as the 
forms which would be suitable to those dwelling 'in 
the open country would require some curtailment 
and modification to adapt them to the circumscribed 
spaces to which the citizens were confined. In the 
East we have, perhaps, the most primitive type of 
the tailor. 

We there find them living and working together, 
occupying whole streets, and apparently falsifying 
the adage of the differences which are sure to arise 
from two or more of a trade congregating in one 
place. 

It forms a singular sight in a large Eastern city, 
to saunter down one of these localities on a fine 
summer^s evening, and observe the members of this 
ciait at work, and notice the difference in their 
costumes and the work on which they are engaged. 
There will be seen the smart Mustapha, with a great 
idea of dandyism about him, his moustache waxed 
to a point, his fez set a little awry on his head, and 
a dagger stuck into the shawl-girdle which enwraps 
his trim waist so tightly, actively employed covering 
every seam of a rich Albanian jacket with gold lace. 
Near him might be seen, busily engaged, a more 
solemn -looking personage, who, by the colour of his 
head-gear, would be recognized as a holy ILidji 
engaged in making a coat for a pacha, copied from 
the coat of some infidel functionary in^ Frangistan, 
and over which the holy journeyman-tailor darkly 
scowls from time to time as he takes his long 
stitches ; others are occupied on plainer styles of 
dress, which do not call for the exercise of talent or 
skill, and the dress of the mechanics is in keeping 
with the wages they earn. ^ 

There was but little scope for the tailor when the 
costume of the male portion of the population t<ras 



confined to the loose robe or garment, as it was 
equally suited to a stout as to a thin man. The 
introduction of the ornamental tunic gave the oppor- 
tunity for the development of the tailor's art ia 
Rome. 

If the social character of the tailor should have 
formerly been lower than could be desired, there 
were, perhaps, circumstisknces which prejudicially 
operated against him, and retained him in the humi- 
liating position he occupied in society. A stigma 
had been cast on his calling, from its nature, which 
it was difficult to remove^ and it was due to the 
increased scope for the display of his abilities which 
was afforded by the progress of luxury in dress, that 
he eventually emerged from the status he occupied, 
and became subsequently a member of the enlight- 
ened craflsmen. 

It was not until the middle ages that the tailor 
played a really prominent part in social life. Even 
at that period his character was considered rather 
slippery, and he had the credit of being fond of 
roaming about the country, leading a semi-vagabond 
life. There were, of course, exceptions, and some 
sober, steady-going, and grave merchant'taihrs were 
met with, who were respectable members of society, 
and, like any other burgess, belonging to a companj, 
wearing its livery, and taking his turn to do mili- 
tary duty with the civic guard. But this is not 
the lively vagrant whom the old black-letter tales in 
verse and prose present to us. The true tailor of the 
feudal epoch had no shpp, no stock in trade, beyond 
a few bobbins of thread, his needles, his goose, and 
his shears. His life was an errant one — sometimes 
living at free quarters in some baronial hall or great 
fiurmhonse, where good cheer was plenty, and the 
home-brewed not stinted; while at other times he 
was but too glad, in return for a crust and shelter 
in a smoky hut, to patch and dam the old vestments 
of some poorer member of society. 

Taken at its best, the tailor's life was rather 
adventurous than enviable. He lived from hand to 
mouth, earning little, and with small prospect of 
saving, since he was as oflen paid for his work by 
board aud lodging,' as in the small silver of the 
period. 

(To be conimuedJ) 
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BELF-VAHTING SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 
{Contimudjrom page 59.) 

DlSPBOPOBTIOH. 

The next deriatioa &om the regular or propor- 
tioEiate form for which we shall have to illustrate 
the applicatioQ of the syttem, is that clasa of figures 
ffbemn the breast-measnre doea not bear a pro- 
portion to the size or positioD. 

The term " disproportion " can scarcelj be justlj 
applied to this cIbm of figures, as it is merely a 
variation from a tuppoted standard which in reality 
would seldom or never be found to exist. Thus, in 
the case of extremely corpulent men, it will invariably 
be found that if the scye were produced in the same 
position, and of the same size in proportioii as for 
the small sizes, it would prove conuderably too for- 
ward and too large. On the contrary, many thin 
figures require a large and forward scye, as is also 
the case with persons whose pursuits or aTOcations 

e of such a nature as to require much muscular 



exertion; such figures must have comparatively a 
large coat The corpulent figure, it will be seen, 
needs comparatively more at front and less behind ; 
while, on the other hand, the lean figure takes less 
in front and more behind. 

There are two supplementary measures we have 
to recommend as the beat guides in these instances, 
and which will at all times be foond extremely 
uaefuL The first is that for determining the position 
of the scye, taken from opposite to the front in a 
direct line to the back-seam. The second is a 
measure round the scye, or rather the shoulder, 
being taken round the socket of the arm without 
any refer^ice to the width of back. Sometimes it 
will be found that there is a disproportion in the 
poeitioD of the scye, although the size round may be 
perfectly in accordance with the breas.t-measure, 
while in other cases both will be found to vary very 
considerably from the proportionate quantities. 

In order to illustrate the application of these 
measures, we have selected two extreme oases ; the one 
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a short corpulent figure, with a comparativelj short 
neck, requiring but a small scye, and carrying the 
arms backward. The measures are 24 inches breast; 
24 inches waist; height of neck, 5 inches; front of 
scye, 15 inches ; scye or shoulder-measure, 22^ inches. 
The other is for an opposite extreme. A tall thin 
figure, with comparatively long neck, requiring a 
large scye, and with the arms carried forward ; the 
measures being — ^breast, 16^ inches; waist^ 14 
inches; height of neck, 5 inches; front of scye, 
12 inches; size of shoulder, 18 inches. It will be 
perceived that we have selected rather extravagant 
figures; but these extremes will serve best to test the 
correctness of the principle on which the system is 
based ; for if it prove right for the larger degree, it 
is certain that it will work correctly for the lesser. 
We will at first proceed to describe the forepart for 

Tee Short Corpulent Figure. 

DiAQRAM 2. 

1^^ In comparing the measures for this figure, it will 
be perceived that there is a vast amount of dispro- 
portion in every piirticular. First, in respect to the 
height of neck, which is only 5 inches, the pro- 
portionate quantity for a person measuring 20 inches 
breast, that is 1 inch less than the proportion for the 
present size. Secondly, in respect to the sije of the 
waist, which is 4 inches larger than proportion. 
Thirdly, in respect to the f<Mrwardness of the scye, 
which is 1 inch less than proportion ; and fourthly, 
with respect to the shoulder-measure, which is 
1^ inch less than the proper size, this measure in a 
proportionate figure being the same as the breast. 
(It will be remembered that we stated in the 
directions for measuring, that the breast^measure 
should be taken under the coat, and moderateljr 
tight) Now it will be seen that the front of the 
scye is proportionate to 22^ inches breast, and as 
the shoulder-measure exactly corresponds therewith, 
it is evident that this is the size to which the coat is 
to be produced, and not the full breast-measure, 
24 inches. This, then, is the nominal breast- 
measure to which the coat has to be proportioned, 
and observe the effect which the method produces. 

From A to B is 5 inches, or the height of neck* 
From B to K is one-fourth of the breast-measure 



^b^ 



*€5i 



* (5f ). From K to L is 15 inches, the front of ccye 
measure; and firom K to X, twice the distance from 
A to B — I.e., 10 inches. 

The next thing is to take into consideration the 
disproportion of waist as before directed — ^namely, by 
extracting the difference between one-sixdi of the 
breast and one-fiflh of the waist One-sixth of 24 
is 4, and one-fiflh of th^ waist, which is also 24, is 
within a fraction of 4| ; consequently there is a dif- 
ference of three-quar^rs of an inch in favour of 
the waist. This quantity has to be marked out 
from D (which is as usual half way between A and B). 
The angle of the square is then placed at this new 
point, and one arm being allowed to intersect the 
back -seam, at the length of the natural waist, in the 
direction shown by the strong line, the line is drawn 
to G, the distance between the two ends being half 
an inch more than the breast-measure, 23 inches. 
From G to H is one-eighth (2|). The line H W is 
then drawn square with the point X, and this de- 
termines where the back shall lie when closed at the 
shoulder-seam. The side-seam is hooked in about 
half an inch at O (being a trifie more than for the 
smaller sizes), and half an inch at the bottom to P, 
that being the minimum quantity as before described. 
The length of the lapel is foimd by casting from the 
bottom of the back-seam when the beck is closed 
top and bottom at O and P, making a pivot at K, 
which is one-sixth of the breast from G, and inter- 
secting this segment of a circle at S by the breast- 
measure from the bottom of the back-seam. A 
line is then drawn from the bottom of side-seam at 
P, and the bigness of waist marked on this line at 
T, deducting whatever quantity may be considered 
necessary for stretching in making up. Mark from 
the back-seam, in the direction of the dotted line to 
y, the bigness of the actual breast-measure, adding 
for seams and turn of front. 

It will be seen from this, that not a single devia- 
tion is made from the rule for the proportionate form, 
the variations being produced by the system itself. 
It will also be noticed that no use whatever is made 
of the real breast-measure, excepting for determining 
the width across to V, and for ascertaining the 
disproportion in the size of waist. 

Let us now turn our attention to the ferepart for 
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The Tall Thiv Fiaus£. 

DiAQRAH 13. 

On examining the measures for this fonui we find, 
fixsty a disproportion in the height of neck, which is 
5 inches; the height for 20 inches breast, or seren^ 
eighths of an indi more than the proportionate 
qnantitj. Secondly, in the fiont of seje, which is 
1 inch more' than proportion. Thirdly, in the size 
of tlie shoulder, which is 1} inch larger than it 
sihould be. The size of waist is within a fraction of 
proportion. It will be observed that the front of 
scye is proportionate for 18 inches breast, as is also 
the size of the shoulder; consequently, 18 inches 
becomes the nominal breast-measure to work from. 

Let us now proceed to the application. 

From A to B is 5 inches, the height of neck; the 
point D is half way between A and B. From B to 
K is one^fourth of the nominal breast (4 J) ; from K to 
L, is the width to front of scye (12 inches); from K 
to X, 10 inches, or twice the distance from A to B. 

In comparing the breast and waist by taking one- 
fiixth of the former and one-fiflh of the latter, we 
find that they are, within a most trifling fraction, 
proportionate; consequently the angle of the square 
is placed at the point D, and the line D G, drawn 
square with the back-seam. From D to G is half 
an inch more than the breast-measure (18}), and 
from G to H one-eighth (2^). The line H W, for 
the back, when in a closing position at the shoulder, 
is drawn square with the point X. The side-scam 
is hooked in about three-eighths of an inch at O, and 
one-third of the difierence between the breast and 
waist (nearly an inch) at P. The casting for the 
length of the lapel is taken from the bottom of the 
back-seam, when the back is closed top and bottom, 
and the pivot at R, which point is marked at one- 
sixth of the breast from G. The segment of a circle 
is intersected at S by the breast-measure from the 
bottom of the back-seam. A line is drawn from P 
at the bottom of the side-seam at S, and on it, at T, 
is marked the waist-measure, less what may be 
deducted for stret<ihing in making np. The width 
from the back-seam to Y, in the direction of the 
roulette line, is the actual breast-measure, the three 
seams, and whatever may be added for the turn. 
Thus the only use made of the real breast-measure, 



has been to find the distance to V, and to determine 
the proportion of waist, as in the case of the corpulent 
figure just described. 

These two figures afford illustrations of the most 
opposite cases we could possibly have selected, and 
this we have had particular care in attending to, 
because they show more fully how strictly self* 
varying the method is, since in neither case has any 
deviation been made from the rule. It must be 
observed, however, that although in each of the 
instances selected, the size of the shoulder and the 
width to the front of the scye are in proportion to 
each other, it by no means follows that they should 
be so. A person might require a scye much more 
forwand thau the proportionate quantity to his 
breast-measure, and yet the strs of the scye might 
be no greater ; on the contrary, a man might carry 
his shoulders very backward, and yet require a scye 
no smaller than would be proportionate to the size 
of his breast. This indicates a disproportion in 
position, for which the system equally provides by a 
sdf*varying principle, as we shall illustrate here- 
after; and although, when the system becomes fully 
developed, the principles will be found to work 
together in such beautiful harmony and simplicity 
as to require no consideration on the part of the 
student as to the effect to be produced, however 
complicated may be the nature of the disproportion 
in the figure being cut fi>r, still we deem it ad- 
visable not to crowd too many kinds of disproportion 
into the same illustration, more particularly as we 
are desirous that the various effects should be dis- 
tinctly traced to their peculiar causes. This is the 
great secret in the art««to know the cauie for each 
effect. Practical tailors may succeed without it, or 
at least without a very clear perception of it; but 
they' cannot impart the secret of their success to 
others, as they do not work on principle. ThearistSj 
also, too frequently dii^ense with it; but they en- 
deavour to supply its place by the substitution of 
some hypothesis of their own, which will at least 
serve as the basis for an infinite quantity of ad 
captandum argument; but, however plausible the 
reasoning of such may appear to the novice, there is 
litde danger of the practical or really scientific man 
being carried away thereby. 
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We have marked by roulette lines the shape of 
the twe backs, supposing the height of neck in both 
instances had been in proportion to the breast- 
measures, in order more clearly to show the difference 
in form to correspond with the disproportion in this 
respect. Unfortunately, on diagram 2 our artist has 
drawn the top of the back as proceeding from the 
point A, instead of its being raised five-eighths of an 
inch above, and to run with the top of the back as 
on diagram 13. 

(To he conimwd.^ 



EMBROIDERY FOR DRESS- WAIST COATS. 



Evening-dress waistcoats have been a source of 
more trouble to tailors than any other garment, on 
account of the restriction to material, or from the 
want of novelty in design. Embroidered casaimere, 
which has been so long before the trade, had lost 
much of the prestige it once possessed, from an ab- 
sence of any decided novelty in pattern or style of 
trimming. A new phase has, however, been entered 
on, and there is every reason to anticipate that a 
stimulus will be given to this article by the character 
of the new patterns which have been recently in- 
troduced and effectively carried out by a house 
which has taken up the matter with energy and 
every probability of success. 

It is difficult to describe the numerous designs 
which, by the courtesy of the house in question, we 
have had the opportunity of inspecting; as in many 
there is scarcely any sufficiently marked feature to 
distinguish one from another bearing something of 
the same character. We will, however, endeavour, to 
the best of our abilities, to convey some idea of the 
peculiarities which we notice in the new patterns. 

They are worked out in small beads, narrow 
braid, and in embroidery^and mostly in small figurei^, 
to form a border to the forepart and roll, or with a 
smair figure at the angle of the front-edges and the 
bottom of the waistcoat. 

Long pointed and well-defined leaves in em- 
broidery, with the centre filled up by an open-work 
pattern, and a small spray and leaves between the 
long leaves, have a very pretty effect, and form a 
handsome pattern. Underneath, as a foundation, is 





a thick line of narrow braid plaited, which shows up 
well. 

The shamrock, with its prettily-shaped leaf, is 
effectively carried out in embroidery, with a waved 
line in fancy braid underneath. The border of this 
figure is about an inch and a half wide. 

A somewhat similar pattern, but with a small 
four-leaved flower instead, and forming a more con- 
tinuous edging, is effective. 

The heartVease or pansy is well executed, with a 
bold bar along imdemeath. 

A bunch of currants, with a well-defined leaf, 
forms a pleasing pattern. 

A long, gracefully-shaped leaf, with one edge well 
marked in embroidery, the centre partly covered by 
a fine design in small leaves attached to a slender 
stalk, and the other edge of the large leaf but just 
defined by a narrow line, is an elegant pattern. 

Rose-buds are well worked out in embroidery with 
an eff^tive line in fancy braid underneath. On 
some of the patterns we notice a double line of a 
different character. The leaves forming the design 
are of various shapes and sizes, but usually small, as 
the object of the designer has evidently been to 
produce novelty by neat figures, rather than attract 
the eye by the boldness of the design. The patterns 
produced by braids are in good taste, and the effect 
is pleasing to the eye. Some have a small quantity 
of embroidery intermixed with a saUsfactory result. 
Those worked out by two or more braids of dififerent 
patterns tell very well. 

We feel confident that this new attempt to bring 
more generally into use an article which had lost a 
portion of its popularity, will be attended with the 
success which will be but justly due to the designer 
for the ability displayed in the execution of the 
several figures^ and for the extreme nicety observed 
in the work. 



MORTALITY AMONGST TAILORS. 



At an inquest lately held by Dr. Lankester, on the 
body of a tailor who died suddenly at the age of 79, 
and which was proved by medical testimony to have 
been caused by effusion of serum on the brain, the 
coroner made some remarks which tell rather badly 
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on the operatiTes of oar trade. He stated that the 
deceased, no doubt, lived to his great age — ^haying 
regard to his sedentary habits — ^in consequence of 
his abstinence from intoxicating fluids. Yezy few 
tailors lived very long, because it was well known 
that as a rule they were given to drinking to excess, 
and never had an opportunity of taking enough 
exercise to work off its efiects. He also said that in 
98 per cent, of the inquests he held upon tailors, 
deaths resulted from drinking habits; and the in- 
quests were all held upon the bodies of comparatively 
young men. 

To many this is no new information; as, by their 
experience and contact with the journeymen of our 
branch of trade, they may have become personally 
acquainted with the facts we have stated; to others, 
these remarks will be somewhat startling, exposing 
as they do a state of things by no means creditable 
to the body, and banefully prejudicial to the mend 
status of the class, while plainly showing what may, 
perhaps, be one cause of the decline so frequently 
admitted of both number and excellence in the 
journeymen-tailors of the present day. This is the 
more extraordinary, as tailors are generally cpn- 
adered thinking men; and we would have hoped that 
one good result of the possession and exercise of their 
intellectual Acuities would have been to raise their 
moral standard in society. 



DESCRIPTION OP THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1466 and 1467. 

Dii^;ram8 1, 5, 6, 7, and 8, are the pattern of the 
style of riding-coat, illustrated on one of the plates 
we published with the present number of this work. 
It is double-breasted, with the lapel cut on to the 
front-edge of the forepart. 

Diagram 2, illustrates the plan of providing, 
according to the Self*Varying System of Cutting, for 
a disproportion in the size of waist, size of scye, and 
height of neck frequently to be met with in pi^tice 
in short corpulent men. The necessary. directions 
will be found in that portion of the system which 
appears in the current number. 

Diagram 13, illustrates the method of operating by 
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the same system for cases of disproportion in the 
breast and front of scye measure, and the height of 
neck, usually observed in tall slender figures, and is 
fully described in the chapter under the head of 

DiSPROFOBTIOK. 

Diagrams 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14, are the pattern 
of the single-breasted great-coat with a cape which 
was represented on one of the plates issued last 
month in the Gazette of Fashion. 




DRESSING-GOWNS AND JACKETS. 



With a view to the general utility of our work, 
we hare given in the present number a plate mus- 
trating two styles of costume for gentlemen, to be worn 
in the early part of the day, when in a deshabille. 

That on the first figure consists of a dressing- 
jacket, cut in the form of a lounge-jacket, short, and 
not very full in the body. It is single-breasted, with 
four holes and buttons, and is fastened up to the 
throat. It has a narrow stand-collar, cut off at front. 
The sleeve is full, and has two buttons and holes at 
the hand, and a cuff terminating with a long point 
at the hind-arm-seam. The edges are trimmed with 
a broad band of silk, strongly contrasting in colour 
with the body of the jacket, and the pocket-openings 
trimmed to match. Flannel, Tweed, or any loose and 
warm article, may be used for this style of garment; 
generally dark colours are preferred. 

On the other figure, we have represented a smart 
style of dressing-gown. It is cut like a very loose 
ioCf with a full rolling collar, and fastened at front 
by three double loops of cord and olivets, with a 
fanciful figure round at the end of each. The sleeve 
is wide. The gown reaches to the ankle, and has a 
handsome girdle round the waist, with large tassels 
at the ends. The pockets are aslant at front of the 
skirts. A broad stripe of light silk or cashmere is 
sewn on the edges, round the bottom of the collar 
and of the sleeves, and carried high up the hind-arm, 
terminating in a point. The openings of the pockets 
are trimmed with the same, and have in addition, a 
narrow braid and small eyes. The broad band ter- 
minates in a point at each end of the openings. In- 
side the band on the edges, are two narrow braids 
at a little distance in. A handsome figure is carried 
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out at the point of the band on the hind-arm-seams. 
A pale shade of slate grej or of drab is well suited 
for the gown, in cashmere, flannel, or other article 
of this description, lined with silk, stitched and quilted 
in bold diamond figures. The band may be of a 
light shade of blue, claret, or crimson. The olirets 
and girdle should match the colour of the border. 



RIDING-DRESS. 



Our readers will find effectivelj illustrated on an- 
other plate, a smart and useful style of riding-dress, 
suitable to the season. The pattern we publish of 
this style of coat will enable our patrons to make 
themselves acquainted with the various proportiocui 
and details. The waist is but moderate in length, 
but the skirt is purposely short, so as to be firee 
from the seat on the saddle. The forepart it cut 
very easy at the waist, so that the edge of the lapel 
may be forward, and the front of the skirt, which is 
made to run with it, reach well over the thighs. In 
this respect the style differs essentially from others 
we have recently described and illustrated. The 
lapel is rather broad at top, and pointed ; there are 
five holes worked in it, and the third and fourth 
mostly used. The sleeve is easy, and has a mode* 
rate cuif, with one or two holes and buttons in it. 
There are deep fiaps in the waist-seam, with the 
corners roundedo -ff. The edges are double-stitched, 
rather broad. As this form cf coat is intended to be 
worn without another over it, they are usually made 
of a thick and warm article, as fur or napped beaver, 
treble Melton, or some of the stouter makes in fancy 
coatings. Wood or smoked pearl buttons are used. 

We have represented pantaloons on one figure, 
made as we stated when describing hunting costume, 
in the November number of our monthly work. 
Trousers for the saddle are cut longer in the leg than 
for walking, and smaller all the way down, so as not 
to present so great a scope for forming wrinkles. 



GREAT-COATS FOR FOOTMEN. 



1 



In the October number of this work we illustrated 
on one of the plates, the style of Great- coat worn by 
grooms; we now publish a representation of the 



style usually made for footmen. It will be noticed 
that there is a great difference between the two 
stylet, in appearance and in detail. The waist is 
only moderate in length, and the hip-buttons about 
4 or 5 inches apart The sleeve is easy, and is made 
with a cuff and two holes and buttons at the hand, 
one in the caff, and one above. The lapel is rath^ 
broad, and the comer square; there are six holes 
worked in it. The skirt is long, and cut with suf- 
ficient compass to admit of perfect freedom in the 
action of the legs. There are short side-edges to the 
plaits, with one button in the centre and one at the 
bottom. The pockets are in the plaits, and one 
ifiside the left breast. A small one is frequently 
placed on the right forepart, with the opening left in 
the waist-seam. The end of the collar is square, and 
cut to run on a little. The bottom-edge must be 
kept very free, to prevent it curling up when the 
coat is buttoned up to the top. The edges are 
stitched raw. They are made of livery drab cloth, 
and have crest or finewove buttons. Capes are 
sometimes worn, but are scarcely so general as they 
formerly were. They do not reach quite to the 
waist, and are full. They are usually sewn on to a 
narrow band, which is fastened to the coat by 
buttons and holes. 

We have represented on the figure the style of 
coat worn when the family is in mourning, and when 
the regular Great-coat is made of drab livery drabb. 
In that case the collar is covered with black cloth, and 
the cuffs are round, and also of black cloth. The 
buttons are either black finewoves of a large size, or 
of moles covered with black cloth. 

In very deep family mourning, the coat would be 
made of a dark shade of blue livery drabb, with 
black collar, cuffs, and buttons. The form of the 
coat is the same under all circumstances. 

The gaiters are made of drab cassimere, whether 
in or out of mourning, with covered or pearl four- 
hole buttons placed at regular distances down the 
side, and the tongue usually sewn in, and rather 
large. 

The morning -coat for a footman in mourning 
would be cut in the shape of a coatee, with short 
skirts and pointed sword-flaps, with three buttons. 
Moderate lapel, with five holes. Plain cuff, with 
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one button and one abore. A button at the bottom 
of the plait. Step-end to the collar. Made oi black 
doth, with coTered or finewore buttons. A black 
worsted Epaulette on each shoulder, either sewn on, 
or made to fasten on with strings and eyelet-holes' 
worked in the coat, for conyenience of removing 

« 

them when a Great-coat is worn. 

The waistcoat is of black cloth, single-breasted, 
with a plain ^tep or a small roll-collar, and shalloon 
back and sleeves. 

The trousers of black cloth, plain, with flj^firont 
or whole fall. 

An ordinary lapel coat is sometimes worn when 
(me style of dress only is given. 

For evening-dress, the coat is single-breasted and 
round-fronted, with a stand-collar, the end sloped 
off to run with the edge of the forepart. Six 
Dotched holes, graduating in length, on the lefl 
breast, and two hooks and eyes on the edge. Slash 
in sleeve, with three buttons and holes; or it may 
be sewn down the whole length, and two buttons 
and holes in the hind-arm, as for an ordinary cuff. 
Pointed flaps, with three buttons under. Long side- 
edges in the plaits, with button at centre and at 
bottom. Black worsted ai^tllette on right shoulder, 
the tags fastened to the buttons at front of the fore- 
part. The wustcoat single-breasted, with a stand- 
collar sloped off at front to run with the front-edge, 
which is cut off at top. Skirts with pointed flaps 
and buttons under. It is not usual to put sleeves 
in dress-waistcoats. Black plush breeches, with 
black buttons at knee, and black buckle to garter. 



A FEW WORDS ON TAILORS. 
{Continued fiom page 64.) 




Obliged by circumstances to drive incessant bar- 
gains as to the remuneration for his labour,— generally 
with the wife, who had a shrewd eye to business and 
her own profit,— it was not always that he came off the 
better of the two in hia bargain. In cases where the 
good wife had bound him down too closely, ho had 
to resort to a little quiet pilfering to compensate him- 
self for the loss he had sustained by superior tactics. 
If, in his estimate of the quantities of the different 
articles to be made up by him, he sometimes ez- 
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ceeded the lengths absolutely necessary for the pur- 
pose, the saving he was by his manoeuvring enabled 
to make in the quantity, went to compensate him for 
the sharp practice of his employer's better half. 

It is conjectured, by way of apology for this weak- 
nesSf that a vagrant life ia not conducive to very 
strict noticma of morality, and that the distinction 
between meion and tuum is not nicely appreciated. 
As by nature the vagrant tailor was generally a 
merry fellow, his peccadilloes in this and other re- 
spects were condoned for the amusement he afforded 
to the villagers, removed from any town, and leading 
a monotonous humdrum life. 

''The period of trunk-hose with rUffs— the Re- 
naissance period — was the golden age of tailoring. 
Then, when a doublet had to be pinked, and slashed, 
and gored, until the original stuff was almost hidden 
by the satin, and silk, and cloth of gold let into the 
&bric; when hose were bombaated and gallooned; 
and when thousands of seed-pearls were lavished on 
the embroidery of a taogle suit, the courtly fashioner 
realized great fame and high profits. The merchant- 
tailors predominated by this time, and customers 
looked to their tailor for materials as well as skill." 

The- severe simplicity and prosaic ugliness of 
modem fashions supplanted the old school of dress, 
which, however much at variance with our present 
notions, most certainly afforded a scope to the taste 
and ingenuity of a tailor. 

As a trade, tailors for years laboured under a 
stigma, which was no doubt, in a great measure, due 
to the needle, which small article of usefulness, being 
intimately associated in the mind with women, conse- 
quently furnished a ground for the opprobrium which 
was so long attached to their calling. '' For all that, 
as a rule, tailors form a smart and intelligent class; 
active, talkative, and with an especial addiction to 
politics. A little too much .given to settle any little 
difference among themselves in a summary manner 
without reference to the law. They furnish a lai^e 
number of members to the volunteer corps, and there 
is no reason to suppose but that this once despised 
body of men would give a good account of themselves 
if their services were required in action, as their aid 
,on a former occasion, when, as we are informed by 
historians, the tailors were the first to enrol them- 
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selves among the defenders of their country when our 
shores were threatened by the Spanish Armada. They 
are said to have been mounted on mules.*' 

Ok the Influsnce of Taste in Dress. 
The historian, the poet, the novelist, the painter, 
and the actor have discovered in an attention to cos* 
tume a new spring of information, and a fresh source 
of effect. Its study, embellished by picture and en- 
livened by anecdote, soon becomes interesting even 
to the young and careless reader, and at the same 
time that it sheds light upon manners and rectifies 
dates, stamps the various events and eras in the most 
natural and vivid colours indelibly on the memory. 
Of those who affect to ridicule the description of a 
doublet, or to deny the possibility of assigning the 
introduction of any particular habit to any particular 
period (and some have done so in print who should 
have known better), we would only inquire what cri- 
ticism they would pass upon the painter who should 
represent Julius Caesar in a frock-coat, cocked-hat, 
and the ordinary style of trousers; nor will we admit 
this to be an extreme case, for how lately have the 
heroes and sages of Greece and Rome strutted upon 
the stage in flowing perukes and gold-laced waist- 
coats 1 

<* What shook the stage, and made the people stare } 
Cato*8 long wig, flower* d gown, and lacker'd chair." 

If tailors, to whom is confided the task of clothing 
the male portion of society, were to be judged by 
artists generally, we can easily anticipate the sentence 
which they would pass upon them, looking at the 
productions of our art solely with reference to the 
part they play in their works, and perhaps regretting 
not having lived in the days when the prevailing 
style of costume was more in harmony with their 
ideas. But, however much artists may be disposed 
to condemn the style of dress worn by the male por- 
tion of the community at the present time, and to 
complain of the absence of inventive genius in tailors, 
in not devising some artistic and graceful form for 
this purpose, we may confidently refer with pride to 
the high estimation in which the tailors of this 
country are held in all parts of the world, not even 
excepting the principal capitals and cities of the 
Continent, which in their turn deservedly enjoyed a 
large share of public favour. 




It is some little consolation also, under the severe 
strictures of the artistic portion of society, to find, as 
tailors or mere designers of certain articles for 
clothing the human figure, that our efforts to com- 
bine ease with elegance in our various productions 
are appreciated by men whose education, natural in- 
telligence, and position in society have afforded them 
an opportunity for arriving at a correct estimate of 
what is required for ease, and at the same time to be 
pleasing to the eye. 

Instead of borrowing from otir different rivals at a 
distance of some six or twelve months, we now enjoy 
the proud position of setting the &shion and giving 
the ton to dress for men. Our principal trades are 
celebrated far and near for the good taste -displayed 
in their productions, and enjoy an amount of patron- 
age which was formerly monopolized by continental 
houses. 

Although we quickly accept the prevailing style 
of the day, yet we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
of the superior effect and improvement in the appear- 
ance produced by some combinations compared with 
others, but must also consider the advantage which 
some forms may possess. 

If we refer to the style of dress for men which 
prevailed so recently as twenty years ago, what 
a marked improvement will be noticed in the ap- 
pearance of that of die present time. May we not 
safely conclude that this effect is in a great extent to 
be attributed to the cultivation of sound principles of 
taste, and to the influence exercised by the advanced 
education of the day ? 

It is much to be regretted that we have no authen- 
tic representations of the costume of past ages, in a 
tailor*s point of view, with respect to accuracy of 
detail. When we consider modem portraits, and 
observe the outrageous things represented as coats 
or waistcoats, and which might be considered as 
fidthful illustrations of the dress of the day, our con- 
fidence in the correctness of the costumes as deline- 
ated in old paintings is shaken. Our successors will 
be placed under more fortunate conditions, as they 
will be able to refer to the published iUustrations of 
the &shion of the past, executed by artists equal to 
the task, and superintended by persons competent to 
perform the duty of chroniclers to the future. 
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SELF-VAETING SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 
(Continued Jrom page 68.) 

The SroopiHa um Erect Positions. 

DlAORAUS 2 AND 9. 

We DOW enter on the consideration of a most 
interesting class of disproportionate figures— viz., 
tbat which exists in the poaition of the bodj. 

Thb is one of the most difficuU gabjects in the 
trade, oD whicli we can hare to treat, owing to the 
apparent impossibility of adopting any means hy 
which the degree of the deviation from the regalar 
form or position can be precisely defined. 

In the aeries of articles on disproportion, which 
we published many years ago in this work, as also 
in the three serend editions of the " Complete Guide 
to Practical Cutting," we alluded to this difficulty, 
and descanted somewhat largely on the inapplica- 
bility of the various plans of admeasurement, as also 
of the ingenious, but unsuccessful instrumeqts and 
machines which hare been introduced for the pur- 



pose of accurately determining the exact position of 
the figure. Amongst other reasons ne have cited 
the difficulty of obtaining the measures with that 
degree of accuracy which would justify a perfect 
reliance on the result, and also noticed the iact that 
the position in which the customer places himself or 
is placed while being measured, is not that in which 
he ordinarily stands or walks; consequently, the 
measures can only determine the character of the 
ointmed position, and not the actual figure of the 
person on whom they were applied. Until these 
opparently insuperable difficulties can be obviated, 
we must still continue to hold the same opinion as to 
the inapplicability of any plan of admeasurement as 
a perrect guide in cutting. 

However, it is one thing to discover or point out 
the inapplicability of a given method, but altogether 
another thing to provide a plan by which to remedy 
its imperft!Clioas ; and while we condemn those sys- 
tems which are entirely dependent on admeasure- 
ments to the exclusion of the judgment of the cutter, 
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we iblly admit that there are certain measures 
which, in peculiar cases of disproportion, may not 
only be applied with advantage, but are almost in- 
dispensable aids in guiding the judgment. In the 
instance of upright and stooping figures, although 
the principles of the deviations required may be 
very clearly deflned, some method is needed in order 
to determine the application of these principles, and 
for this purpose it is absolutely necessary to employ 
some kind of measures. Those we recommend are, 
firstly, the distance from the middle of the back to 
the front of the scye ; and, secondly, the size round 
the scye or shoulder, taken as already described, 
over the socket of the arm, without reference to the 
width of the back. The first of these measures 
serves to determine the position of the arm. If the 
figure be very erect, the distance from the back- 
seam to the front of the scye will be comparatively 
small, while, on the other hand, for the stooping 
figure it will be greater. The second measure is a 
corrective of the former. A person might measure 
more or less than the proportionate quantity from 
the back-seam to the front of the arm, and yet this 
would not of a necessity indicate a stooping or extra 
erect position, but might be caused by a compara- 
tively large or small muscular development, as illus- 
trated in our last number, when treating on the 
corpulent and on the thin man's coats. But if with 

4 

the forward ''front of scye'* measure we find a 
proportionate '' size of shoulder," then it is evident 
that the increase is caused by the position, as would 
also be the case in the instance of a short distance 
firom the back-seam to the front, when the shoulder 
was of a proportionate size; the former indicating a 
stooping figure, and the latter an erect one. 

In order to illustrate the application of the method, 
we take two cases, each extreme in degree. 

The first is for a figure measuring 18 inches breast, 
15 inches waist, 18 inches round the shoulder, and 
13 inches from the middle of the back to the firont 
of the scye. The other is for a figure of precisely 
the same dimensions, with the exception of the mea- 
sure to the front of the scye, which in this instance 
is only 11 inches. 

Diagram 2 represents the first figure. On com- 
paring the measures, it will be seen that the size of 




the shoulder is quite in proportion to the breast- 
measure. The " front of scye " measure, however, 
appears to be one inch larger than proportion, which 
indicates a. stooping figure. It will be seen, then, 
that the size to which the front of scye would be 
proportionate is 19} (as the real proportion is always 
two-thirds); therefore, that becomes the nominal 
breast-measure. In proceeding to form the coat, 
mark from A to E, 4^ inches, or the height of neck ; 
from E to K, one-fourdi of the breast-measure (4})* 
from K to L is 13 inches, being the measure from 
the back-seam to the front of scye; from K to the x 
on the line K L, 9 inches, that quantity being twice 
the distance from A to E. Proceeding t^en to the 
balance-line D G, we have to take into consideration 
the difference existing between the actual and the 
nominal breast-measures, which we find to be 1} 
inch. We then take one-half of this quantity (three- 
quarters of an inch), and mark it in from B — which 
point is half the distance from A to E — to D, in the 
same manner as we do for the deviation in size of 
waist, and from D we draw the line to G, observing 
that the point G is always half an inch more than 
the width of the nominal breast-measure from D 
(20); from G to H, is one-eighth (2^). The line 
H W is drawn square with the point x , and the 
shoulder-seam is thus determined to correspond with 
the back. 

The point R, is one-sixth of the breast from L. 
The segment from the bottom of the back seam (when 
the back is placed in a closing position at P) to S, is 
cast fix)m R, to find the bottom of lapel, and the 
distance to S is the breast-measure, 18 inches. A 
line is then drawn from P to S, and the size of the 
forepart at the waist marked on it at T. The scye 
is fiirmed as already directed, hooking in at O, half 
an inch, lowering it below the line K L, and inter- 
secting the point L. The bottom of the side-seam 
is hooked in at P, one-third of the difference between 
the breast and waist measures. 

Diagram 9, illustrates the coat for the second 
measures. The " front of scye " measure being one 
inch less than proportionate to the shoulder and 



* We refer to the actual breast-measure, unless specified 
otherwise. 
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breast measures, shows that the figure is extra erect. 
In this instauce, it will be seen that the size of breast 
proportionate to the distance across to the front of scje, 
would be* only 16| (11 being two-thirds of that^ 
quantity) ; this will, therefore, have to be considered 
as the nominal breast-measure. 

From A to £, is the height of neck (4^) ; from E 
to K,'one-fourth of the breast (4^); from K to L, II 
inches, the measure taken from the backnseam to 
the front of scye; from K to X , 9 inches, or double 
the quantity from £ to K. 

The difference between the actual and nominal 
bTeait> measures being 1^ inch, the latter being so 
mudi less than the farmer, we then mark half that 
quantity out from B to D, and draw a line firom D 
to G, the latter point being marked at half an inch 
more than the nominal breast-measure from D (17); 
fiom G to H is one-eighth (2^); the line H W, is 
drawn square with x » in order to find the line on 
which to place the back, when closed at the shoulder. 
From G to £, is one-sixth of the breast (18), to 
cast the segment S; and the remainder of the fore- 
part completed according to the directions given 
with the preceding example. 

Observations on the FoREOoma Eule. 

It will be observed that the two cases selected 
as illustrations of the application of the principle 
under consideration are great extremes, such as will 
veiy rarely be met with in practice; but they serve 
the purpose for which they are designed better than 
a more minute or ordinary deviation from the regular 
form would have done. The principle on which the 
deviation works is to give a shorter and straighter 
forepart for the stooping figure, and a more crooked 
and a longer forepart for the erect position ; and a 
little observation will show how this is effected. 

The position of the point G, which in a measure 
determines the straightness, is governed by the mea- 
sure from the centre of the back to the front of the 
scye; consequently, the more forward the figure, the 
straighter becomes the shoulder-point; and, on the 
contrary, the more erect the position, the more 
crooked the forepart. The working of the square at 
the point at D is such as to lengthen or shorten the 
forepart, in proportion as it becomes more crooked 



or straighter, being affected by the same cause — ^viz., 
the distance across to the fi-ont of the scye. 

The distances E K, and G H, are governed by the 
(letual breast-measure, or we might, perhaps, more 
properly say, by the shoulder-measure; because, as 
we have already shown, this determines the actual 
size to which the coat is to be produced. For in* 
stance, if the size of the shoulder exceeded the 
breast-measure, then those points which are go- 
verned by the actual breast-measure would be made 
to correspond with this increased measure, agreeably 
to the directions given in our last number. 

{To be cantmued,) 




Ciir ecUcttc iSlrpojtttots* 

*' A gatherer and disposer of other meii*s stuff.**— FToMm. 




to the editor of the "gazette of fashion.*' 
Dear Sir, 

Looking over some back numbers of your monthly 
magazine — ^which I have taken in for many years, 
and have derived much information from the articles 
which appear in it — my attention was arrested by 
the diagram of a pair of trousers drafted by Mr. 
Beeves, of America, which you published in the 
December number. The form is so out of the com- 
mon run of trousers, that I scarcely know how to 
place the top and under sides, so as to arrive at 
an idea of their real shape. If I adopt the plan laid 
down in your treatise on cutting, the " Complete 
Guide," and draw a plumb-line, so that the top should 
be 8^ inches from the point 9, taking the waist at 
18 inches, and allowing for the difference between 9 
and 11 — the front of the dress and undress top-sides 
— and the bottom 2 inches from the bottom of the 
leg-seam of the top -side, and 3-^ inches from the 
bottom of the leg-seam of the under-side, placing the 
top-side so that the point of leg-seam at 14 touches 
the top of the leg-seam of the under-side at 14^, and 
the bottom of the leg-seam 6 J, 2 J inches in from the 
point 11, at bottom of leg-seam of under-side; the 
width of under-side beyond the straight lines of the 
leg-seam puzzles me, taking into consideration the 
flatness at the top of leg-seam. If 21 inches be the 
size of the seat — ^which, from the size of waist, I 
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should deem proportioDate — there would not appear to 
be a Bufiicient quantity at the leg-seam in advance of 
the front line of the top-side. The direction of the 
leg-seam of top, being so much inwards at the bottom, 
will give increased length; but the scantiness of 
spring at top would seem to counteract this advan- 
tage. 

I admit that I cannot understand the difference 
Mr. Keeves makes in the width of the two top-sides 
from the fork upwards, as you state in your descrip- 
tion that the quantity apparently added on to the 
dress-side at front is not deducted at the side-seam. 
Without trying a pair by this plan, I should have 
been afraid that there would not have been sufficient 
stride for walking, leaving riding quite out of the 
question. 

I am anxious to know what others of your corre- 
spondents think of the plan, as I know among the 
number there are many who devote much more time 
to a study of the science of our trade than I have 
either the opportunity or brains for giving. 

Any idea emanating from a practical man, — such 
as Mr. lieeves evidently is, — is deserving of atten- 
tion, it comes with the weight and influence which 
experience necessarily bears on any subject. 

The shape of the seat-seam is not new to me, as I 
remember, some years ago, a trade, which had con- 
siderable practice in military trousers, cut all their 
trousers with a hollow seat right from the crutch- 
point, and, worn with a shell-jacket, gave a nice 
appearance. I drafled a pair of trousers to the 
measures taken on the diagrams by my plan, but I 
could not lay the two together anywhere ; the differ- 
ence completely threw me out of all calculation. 

I should have hesitated in writing to you, but was 
encouraged to do so by the opportunity you so cour- 
teously afford your readers for communicating 
their views through the medium of the pages of your 
highly -esteemed publication ; at the same time apolo- 
gizing for the space I have perhaps unworthily 

occupied, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

T.J. 
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THE WOOL TRADE FOR 1870. 



The receipt from Messrs. R. W. Ronald and Son, 
of Liverpool, of a copy of their Aimual Report of the 
Wool Trade for the past year, reminds us of our task 
to cull from the various items of information such 
details as more immediately interest the tailor in his 
particular business. 

A glance from time to time at these statistics 
cannot but prove instructive, as they enable us to 
form some idea of the prices which different classes 
of wool may be supposed to realize, judging from 
affecting circumstances, and from the fall or rise of 
quotations as chronicled in returns similar to that we 
have now before us. 

As might be supposed, we find at the very outset 
that the war has exercised a prejudicial effect on 
wool as on other of the raw materials ; for we learn 
that Domestic Wools, in an average supply, have 
somewhat receded in value; Fine Colonial, with 
greatly increased arrivals, but materially decreased 
exports^ have suffered a considerable decline, whilst 
Low Foreign, with diminished imports, and an 
abnormal demand, consequent upon orders for army 
clothing, have ruled very steadily; and of late, in 
many instances, experienced some advance upon the 
rates current a twelvemonth ago. The check to the 
wool trade was also palpable, and to be attributed to 
the war, as whatever progress it had made generally^ 
during the early part of last year, towards recovering 
the activity of former years, the outbreak between 
France and Prussia most unquestionably interfered 
with this, as with many other branches of commerce. 
There is an old saying, that every black cloud has a 
silver lining. Holders would be comforted, under 
the circumstances, by this truism in the fact stated 
by the compilers of the report, that the "consiunptiTe 
power of our home trade has been equal to absorb 
enough of the increased supplies of the raw material 
to prevent a greater decline in prices of all fine 
colonial and River Plate wools than has actually 
taken place." 

A reference to the returns of the Board of Trade 
shows that up to November last — a period of eleven 
months — there was an increase of nearly twelve mil- 
lions of pounds in the imports of Colonial wools, 
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compared with the same period in the previous jear, 
but a decrease of nearly three millions in those of 
Foreiffn wools. 

We find also that there was a idling oflT in the 

export of Colonial wool to the extent of 16^ millions 

of pounds, and of Domestic wools about 3 J millions 

over the return for 1869, whilst there was but little 

difference in the exports during the two jears in 

Foreign wool; consequently, the quantity left for 

home consumption was about 29 millions of pounds 

more than in the previous year, to which must be 

added about 13,556 bales of pulled wool, principally 

from the River Plate district, which arrived at 

Liverpool, although, by a strange omission on the 

part of the officials of the Board of Trade, it is not 

entered in the returns under the head of Imports. 

For the first eleven months of the past year the 
declared value of exports of woollen yams and 
woollen manufactures of all kinds amounted to 
£'25,529,074, against Jg26,544,638 for the same 
period in 1869, showing a decline of about 8 per 
cent. Considering the great interruption to business 
abroad after July, such a small per centage in the 
falling ofi" shows that the state of trade has not been 
affected to the extent which the monthly returns of 
exports might have led us to expect. 

We now come to the bright side of tlie picture, 
and have to congrattdate ourselves on the cheering 
statement made in the report. 

" Assuming the yield of the home clip for 1870 to 
have been equal to that t)f former years (which, 
according to a paper recently read before the Statis- 
tical Society, in London, taken as an average of the 
four years 1867 to 1870, amounts in round figures to 
160,000,000 lbs.), and considering that stocks of the 
raw material in the hands of consumers and dealers 
are admittedly very light — only importers of fine 
colonial wools holding rather more than the usual 
quantity at this time of the year — it appears to us 
beyond all doubt that the consumption of wool during 
1870 has been on an unprecedentedly large acaU^ that 
more machinezy than ever is profitably employed, 
and that the woollen trade altogether is decidedly in 
a most healthy state. 

AuetraUan and Cape Wools. — ^It was generally 
anticipated that there would be a considerable de- 




crease in the imports during the past year; but 
we find that, with the exception of Cape wools, 
the imports actually exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year, as the quantities offered at auction were 
656,000 bales, including 111,510 of Cape. 

These descnptions of wool were regarded as dull 
at the commencement of the year, but fears enter- 
tained by importers that there would be an important 
diminution in the receipts, from the circumstance of 
boiling down the stock and the unprofitable returns 
to squatters, made many hope for higher prices in 
the spring. Although this was not realized at the 
February sales, an advance of Id. per lb. was esta- 
blished; and, in the March auction, there was an 
improvement of 5 per cent, on the better descriptions. 
This rise was *fully maintained at the third sale, 
partly owing to the short attendance of foreigners. 
These improvements proved that the home trade was 
up to this time recovering from the shock of 1866, 
and was sounder than had been the case for some 
time. Unfortunately, and we may also add most un- 
expectedly, the war broke out, and the consequence, 
as may be supposed, was that this cheering state of 
things was put an end to, as, upon the declaration on 
the 15th of July, there was a fidl at once of about 
2d. per lb. on almost all prices. In spite of the 
regular auctions being brought to a close a few days 
earlier than was intended, and also large withdrawals 
during the week, no appreciable ralltf uxu experienced. 

As the last series of auctions did not begin imtil 
nearly three months after the war had broken out, 
it experienced to the full . extent its unfortunate 
infiuence. The home trade purchased freely, but 
Belgian and German buyers were cautious. The very 
reduced prices which were accepted, and the decision 
come to by some of the chief importers to hold over 
about 50,000 bales to the February sales of this 
year, strengthened the market; but, notwithstanding 
a slight improvement, all classes of Australian wool 
may be said to have closed fully from 10 to 15 per 
cent, lower than in May, 1869. This was the most 
depressed series of fine wools since 1847, and the 
extremely moderate prices caused a natural reaction 
in stimulating consumption, and prices have rallied 
somewhat since. 

There will be an increase in the quantity of this 
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wool in the colonies, but, owing to heavy floods, it will 
be a month later coming to hand. The termination 
of the war would exercise a beneficial influence on 
prices^ but the desolation and restricted resources of 
France and Germany will for some time to come, tend 
to keep prices down ; but a gradual recoTery may be 
looked for. 

River Plate wools show a decrease of imports to 
this country, compared with the previous year, o^ 
about 2000 lbs., and a still further &lling ofl" if we 
take the returns of the three preceding years. From 
1866 to 1870 the imports to this country fell from 
18,818 to 12,000, but there is a material increase in 
the quantity exported to other countries — in most 
instances nearly double in the four years, and in one 
instance — ^viz., Holland — it has increased to nearly 
five times the amount. 

Buenos Ayrts. — We learn that the actual result 
of the clip for 1870 shows a deficit of 22,000 
bales on that of the previous year. The quan> 
titles of fine wools shipped to England during 
the past year, from the colonies, and the moderate 
rates ruling, produced a depressing efifect on all Biver 
Plate fine wools. A considerable quantity of these 
wools has been shipped firom France to England for 
safety since the outbreak of the war; and this, toge- 
ther with the fact that the new clip would, shortly 
arrive, tended to depress prices. 

In East Indian and Persian we find that there 
was a falllDg ofl* of 27 per cent, in 1870. 

Domestic wools declined about Id. per lb. during 
the first few months of the year. There was a 
partial recovery at clip-time, and the prices then 
stood exactly as at the same period of 18G9 ; but the . 
advance was not maintained, and by the end of June 
there was a drop of 5 per cent., since the opening 
prices at the country fairs. The subsequent panic 
by the war brought them down 2d. per lb. on most 
descriptions, but the ground lost was soon regained. 
There was a steady inquiry during the autumn, and 
the year closed with an average depreciation of Id. 
per lb., compared with the quotation at the end of 
1869. 

Mohair has fallen ofif about one-half in 1870, but 
a large quantity remains on hand. The short stocks 
of fair average, at the commencement of the year. 




caused prices to open briskly, and they were quoted 
4s. Id. per lb., but have receded to 3s. 3d. during 
the last six months. 

Alpctca. — The stock at the commencement of the 
year 1870, at Liverpool, amounted to 18,500 ballots; 
the arrivals, at the same port, to 25,572 ballots. 
There was a fair inquiry up to a certain period of 
the year, and the stock at the end of the year was 
about 5000 ballots. The prices underwent a slight 
faU. 

We annex a list of the diflerent prices realized for 
the various descriptions of wool, and, on comparing 
them with those we published last year, our readers 
will gain an insight into the eflect of the depression 
of trade or difierence in supply. 



New South Wales 
Port Phillip . . 
Van Dieman^s Land 
South Australian . 
New Zealand . 
Cape of Gtx>d Hope 
German . 
Portugal • 
Spanish . . . 
Canadian . 
Peruvian . 
Alpaca 



Buenos Ayres . 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1501 and 1502. 



Diagrams 1, 3, 6, 10, 11, and 12, are the pattern 
of a double-breasted frock-coat to the prevailing 
style. 

Diagrams 2 and 9, illustrate the remarks on the 
" Self- Varying System of Cutting,'* to which we 
refer our readers for explanation of the method of 
operating for two distinct and peculiar cases of dis- 
proportion. In order to see the difference in the 
two shapes of foreparts, to suit the particular makes 
of men for which they are drafted, it would be de- 
sirable to produce them by system to the fall size, 
and then place one back on the other, at the top) 
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closing the foreparts at top and bottom of the side- 
seamsy and again pLicing the top of each back at H, 
and letting the back-seam of each lie on the line 
H W. The difference in the shape of the two fore- 
parts would then be clearly seen. 

Diagrams 4, 5, 7, and 8, are the pattern of a loose 
form of out-door jacket for a lady. It is double- 
breasted, the lapel moderate in width. An opening 
is left at the bottom of the side-seam, and two at the 
bottom of each forepart, about 4 inches long. The 
sleeve is cut to a medium width, and is trimmed at 
the bottom of the hind-arm-seam with three long 
loops of braid terminating in a point, and with a 
small button at each end. The edges of the jacket 
are trimmed with braid, laid on flat, and the same 
width braid is carried up each edge of the different 
openings, ending in a point aboYe. Sometimes a 
narrow edging of fur is substituted and with good 
effect^ and the front is fastened with loops of braid 
and olivets, or with broad tabs, and buttons. 



CLERICAL DRESS. 



We had a plate specially prepared by our artist to 
illustrate two styles of dress worn by clergymen of 
the Established Church in this country — viz., for 
morning and in the evening. The styles represented 
are not to be understood as belonging to any par- 
ticular rank in the Church, but simply as specimens 
of the forms which are generally adopted by the 
members of this body as a distinctive feature in their 
OQtwaid appearance. 

That on the first figure is intended for evening 
wear or for dinner. The coat is cut much in the style 
of an ordinary dress^coat, but the skirt is fuller at 
top and bottom, and there are usually small flaps as 
in olden times. The lapel is moderate in width, 
and has five holes worked in it. The height of 
collar will depend on the make of the person. It 
is cut like the stand-collar of a waistcoat, or like 
the collar of a Court-dress coat. The lapel, as 
shown on the plate, only turns back a certain length, 
and the front of the collar is made to turn the least 
degree with it. The sleeve is easy to the arm, and 
made up with a round cuff. The edges are turned 
in and stitched. 




The waistcoat is singl&4>rea8ted, with a step- 
collar, and the front of the waistcoat cut away from 
the top of the five buttons, so as to display the shirt- 
front. 

Dress-waistcoats are made of black cassimere, or 
of black silk. 

The trousers are plain in style, as made for any 
gentleman. 

It appears that some clergymen have attempted to 
adopt a round-fronted coat, as worn in the higher 
ranks of the Church ; but the attempt was quickly 
put down, as it was considered to evince a desire to 
assume a style to which the position did not justify 
those who took the initiative. 

On the other figure we have represented the style 
of frock-coat usually made up by the leading houses 
more especially engaged in clerical business. It is 
single-breasted, with a stand-collar sloped off at 
front, and with a small step to the neck. There are 
six buttons and holes at front! The coat is cut quite 
easy at the waist, as it is intended to be worn but- 
toned from the top to the waist-seam. The skirt is 
long, and moderately full. There are side-edges at 
the plaits. The waist is cut rather long, but not 
to any great length, and the hip-buttons are about 
3^ inches apart. The top of the back is wider than 
usual. The sleeve is easy to the arm, and has an 
ordinary cuff, with two buttons and holes— one in 
the cuff and one above. 

The style of waistcoat usually worn is that known 
as the '^ Cassock " waistcoat. It is double-breasted, 
cut rather long, but a lapel only on one side, and 
cut very broad, so that it fastens down almost under 
the arm. The other forepart is cut small; just suf- 
ficiently wide to catch the holes in the lapel, and 
leave a ketch besides. It may really be called a 
single-breasted waistcoat, as there is but one row of 
holes or buttons. It has a stand-collar, but there is 
a considerable space between the two ends, as may 
be noticed in the drawing. Black corded silk is 
frequently used for this form of waistcoat. 

The paUtdt form of Over-coat is very generally 
adopted by clergymen, but some wear a plain double- 
breasted Great-coat in the usual form, but the skirt 
much longer. 
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Although we may hope to have arrived at the end 
of the weather incidental to our winter, the style of 
Over-coat illpBtrated on one of our figures will not 
be out of place, even in the present montli's roaga^ 
zine, as it is one which is available at any time, if 
we take away the fur-trimming, which gives it an 
especial character. 

It is cut in the '^ Chesterfield" form, but with more 
compass generally, as the lining and the fur-trimming 
are more in harmony with a loose style of coat. It is 
double-breasted, with four holes in the lapel. Some 
prefer loops of braid or cord, to fasten across on to 
olivets, so as not to cut through the fur; they 
unquestionably give a smarter appearance. The 
collar is deep in the fall and broad at the end, 
although not quite so wide as the top of the lapel. 
There is an opening at the bottom of the back, but 
there is no back-seam. The sleeve is full, and wide 
at the hand. The pockets are across the fronts of the 
skirts, with openings edged with fur. Fur collar, 
lapel-facings, cuffs, and edging. 

We present a new feature in a lounge-jacket, on 
one of the figures. It is double-breasted, as usual 
in the winter, with three or four holes in the lapel. 
It is cut sufficiently long to cover the seat well, and 
but moderately full. The collar is continued to the 
end of the lapel, which is in a line with the neck, 
and the end of the collar made to run with the front- 
edge of the lapel, and form an angle. The arrange- 
ment is very simple, as the cutter has only to take 
ofiT the top of the lapel and cut the collar long enough 
to reach to the end. The effect, however, is good, 
and presents a novelty to the ordinary shape. The 
sleeve is easy to the arm, and has a medium-width 
cuff, with one button and hole. The edges are 
stitched a little distance in, and the two rows of 
buttons are enclosed in a frame of stitching. 

The breeches are of the same material as the 
jacket and waistcoat, cut easy to the leg to reach 
well down on the calf, and to fit close at the knee. 
There are four pearl " fish -eye" buttons at the knee, 
and either a small one in the garter — which is. cut 
on— or it is fastened by narrow strings. The breeches 
are made with a fiy-front, and have " frog"-pockets. 

The leggings are made of leather or of a tan- 
coloured linen with leather edgings. 



FROCK-COATS. 



The prevailing style of frock-coat is faithfully 
illustrated on the two figures on one of the plates we 
issue with the present number. We extract the fol- 
lowing particulars from the '* Report of Fashion** for 
the winter: — 

They are made so as to admit of being buttoned 
up moderately high, but still the turn is wide. The 
lapel is of a medium width, both at top and at bottom, 
and has five holes worked in it. The collar is made 
to fit close to the neck on the top-edge, and suffi- 
ciently easy aloiig the bottom to admit of four but- 
tons being fastened without causing a drag. It is 
not so broad at the end as the top of the lapel, and 
there is but a small light between the two. The 
waist is about half an inch longer than for dress, 
and the back a little broader at top, across to the 
back scyc, and at the bottom. The back-scye is also 
deeper. The skirt is short, rather fiat, but with 
more compass than lately worn. Side-edges, with 
a button at the bottom, are general. Some houses 
are cutting the back whole. The sleeved are much 
afber the style and proportions of the dress-coat 
sleeve, and have two or three buttons in the cuf. 
The back-skirt is cut narrow at the bottom, so as 
to give it a smart appearance when made up. The 
edges are usually turned in and stitched, or trimmed 
with braid sewn on or bound. Fancy silk and twist 
buttons, both fiat and slightly domed, are much 
worn. 

Silk breast-facings are not so much patronized. 
Velvet collars are worn. Blue of a rich shade, and 
also of a moderately light shade, are both fashion- 
able; olive gieen, a rich shade of brown, and a full 
mulberry shade of blue, are all worn in plain cloths, 
dress Meltons, and the fancy makes of coatings which 
have been introduced in the new goods for this season 
are also in favour. 

The present style of morning-trousers is efiectively 
represented on these two figures. It will be noticed 
that they are cut larger in the leg, but not wider 
over the foot than we recently reported. The bot- 
toms are faced with the same as the trousers are 
made of, or with a thin flax canvas or stout linen. 
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ON CROOKEDNESS AND STRAIGHTNESS 
OF FOREPART. 

SimnltaneoosI^ with the pnblication of the " Self- 
Varying Syatem of Catting " in the esrl^ DUmbera of 
oar monthly work, tn article appeared in onr pages 
on die aboTe-named qneadon, which, from the interest 
attached to the subject, and the manner in which it 
was treated, wu read with great satiafaotion. Judg- 
ing irom the great pn^jreas loade in the science of our 
trade ridce the period at which thoae remarks were 
pabliahed, we hare not the least doubt but that a 
ventilatioD of this point will be as warmly wet- 
comed by onr present readers as on the oocasioa 
r^emd to. 

We shall be glad if, by contributing this small 
instalment of teohnicat information at the present 
moment, we may open the road to a discussion on 
the question l^ any of onr readers who take sufficient 
interest in the adenoe of cutting, and do not feel 
afraid to commit their ideas to paper. 



We do not mean, by ditautum, a dogmatical expo- 
sition of certain opinions umply in contradiction, but 
a clear and frank statement of the writer's views on 
this subject, whether coinuding with onr remarks or 
not subscribing to onr views. 

In commencing the remarks on the occasion to 
which we have alluded, wa stated that we had for 
some time previous notified oor intention of offering 
some observations ont his subject, but were induced 
to defer doing so until the " Self-Varying System of 
Cutting Coats" — then in progress of being published— 
was more fully developed. Although we are not at 
present in so forward a position in this respect as we 
were at the time we wrote, owing to omitting the 
application of the priaciple to certtun forms of gar- 
ments at that time in vogue, but now out of date, 
being replaced by others of a more modem style, 
we can e£Sciently illustiate the correctness of the 
principle by which the deviations are effected for dis- 
proportionate figures, and al the same time introduce 
to the notice of our readers some interesting and 
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original speculations concerning the theory of the art 
of cutting. 

The crookedness and straightness of cut would 
appear to comprehend the entire science of the trade, 
since there is scarcely a deviation that can be made 
in any point of the forepart without immediately 
affecting the degree of straightness ; and it is because 
these defects are not sufficiently studied, that we 
purpose affording some illustrations of them. It will, 
therefore, be understood, that the object of the pre- 
sent article is not to determine any exact standard of 
straightness, as on this subject various opinions may 
be entertained, some cutters preferring a crooked, and 
others a straight forepart, while each may be equally 
successful in practice. For argument's sake, we take 
any standard of straightness as suited for the propor- 
tionate figure, and by comparison with this, we 
notice the difference effected by the variations made 
to accord with the deviations from the regular shape. 

There are three points which we wish to bring 
under consideration — ' 

1. What constitutes the straightness of a forepart? 

2. What affects the straightness of a forepart ? 

8. What is effected by straightness in a forepart ? 

What constiUUes the straightness of a forepart f 
This may appear a trivial question, and yet we 
apprehend that many would be at a loss to answer 
it The general idea of the trade is, that the distance 
across from the top of the back to the forepart 
shoulder-poiat determines the straightness, and so, to 
a certain extent, it does. That this is not a test, will be 
easily seen by referring to diagram 6, on the sheets 
of patterns in diagram, which represents two foreparts 
of precisely the same degree of straightness, altfaoogli 
there is no less' than an inch differenoe in the dis- 
tance from the top of the back to the shoulder-point 
of the forepart, which is simply occasioned by the 
one coat being cut higher in the back tliaa the 
other ; not on acooont of any disproportion in the 
height of neck, but merely as a matter of style. 

The correct test of straightness is the distance be* 
tween any fixed point on the back, such as A (which 
is placed at one->third in fitnn the back-seam), and 
the same point when closed at the shoulder-seam. So 
long as the parallels of these points maintain the same 
relative distance, the degree of straightness will re- 




main unaltered, whatever variation may be made in 
the shoulder-point or length of balance. We wish to 
direct attention to this remark, as we shall have occa- 
sion to allude to the subject presently, when consi- 
dering what affects the relative position of these 
points. There is a further test of straightness, which 
is illustrated by diagram 9. The pattern is here 
represented as closed, both at the side and shoulder 
seams, and doubled, so a& to lay fiat, which plan we 
have designed, as the best method of showing the 
effects produced by the various deviations made in 
the forepart, for any kind of disproportion in the 
shape of the body. In this case the angle C, formed 
by the lines C D and C F, will invariably decide the 
comparative degree of straightness; for as that angle 
becomes more acute, so will the forepart be made 
straighter, whether caused by altering the lines G D 
or C F; and, on the contrary, the more obtuse or 
open the angle, ther crookeder will be the forepart. 
This win be readily seen, by cutting out the foll- 
nzed pattern of the diagram 9, since it will be fonnd 
impossible to vary either of the lines G D or G F, 
without immediately causing the points A to ap- 
proach nearer to or to expand further from one 
another. 

Diagram 4, which is a copy of the same shape as 
diagram 9, will serve to illustrate the method of 
drawing it out in full size, in order to test the effects 
to which we shall have to allude. 

IVom A to C is one-fborUi (4)). litm C to D, 
one-eighth (2:^). From A to F, square irith A D, 
one-sixth (3), and to G, one-half (9). From B to 
H, %t any distance down, is half an inch les than a 
third (5})y and from H to I, the aune distaiMy A 
short line is drawn at H, parallel witii A B. From 
6, mark the length of waist (17) wherever'it inter- 
cepts the line at H, and draw the Hae G Hy for the 
back-seam. Draw a line from C, squaie witii A B, 
and wherever this intercepts the baekH»an at E, 
will be the point firom which to regulate the height 
of neck (oorresponding witii the point C in the coat 
system), from K to G beii^ bt all oases the propor- 
tionate height. From D to £, mark one indi mors 
than a sixth (4), and to N, two-thirda (IS). From 
D to O, is three-quarters of an indi. From G to L, 
is one inch, and from L to M, square with die back^ 
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seamy aiie«aixih (3); from G to B, in Gontinuatiou 
of the neck, M G, is on^twdfbh (IJ). A line is 
drawn dizough F, for the shoulder, which may be 
carried to any width, according to ^uicy, as shown 
by the three different widths marked on the diagram* 
Tbe Bcje is then formed as indicated. The point P 
is one inch above B. This forepart will be for the 
same siased waist or breast; 1^ inch being allowed 
for stretching, which is the caose of the distance 
between B and H, and H and I, beipg half an inch 
less than a third. Having made a full-sized dia- 
gram, the better plan would be to prick through onto 
£re8h sheets of pi^ier, and cut two paitama of the 
back part, and one of the front. It will be tmder- 
stood that the round of the forepart side-seam re- 
quires to be added. 

Bearing in mind our remark wilh respect to the 
angle G, as constituting the straightness, we proceed 
to oonsider the question. What c^ecU the etraighlneBa 
of ikeforepartf and, in doing so, we shall first con- 
fine ourselves to the deviations made in the size of 
the waist, and in the height of neck. 

It is obvious that in neither of these cases is any 
alteration necessary in the scye, so far as that part 
is conoemed, though the variations effected at the 
other parts will create a difference in its shape. We 
shall, therefore, leave the scye untouched; the points 
I and D (diagram 9) being fixtures, no matter what 
may be the extreme degree of the disproportion 
under considerotion. Proceeding then to the devia- 
tion ~fiir the smaU-sized waist, it is evidenlT that h 
proportion requires to be taken away under the arm, 
from nothing at D, by which means it will be per- 
ceived that the position of the line B B, becomes 
altered, as shown by the dotted line, and the result 
is that die angle at C will be found considerably more 
acute, evidencing that the fi>repart is made straighten 
&>9 on the oootrary, if the waist be larger, a propor- 
tion is added on under the arm from nothing at D, 
the eflbct of which is to throw the line B B, more in 
above D, causing the angle C to become more obtose, 
and, consequently, rendenng the forepart crookeder. 
But then there is the further deviation of adding or 
ttlaag off a proportioQ of the size at the side-seam ; 
and have it will be seen that making a pivot on the 
Uade-bone, and bringing in the back at the bottom 




for the small size, or throwing it out for the larger 
size, will immediately alter the position of the line 
F I, making the angle at C, more, acute for the 
former, and more obtuse for the latter, and, con- 
sequently, increasing the degree of the difference in 
the straightness effected by the alteration under the 
arm. 

By taking the back and front parte, and opening 
or closing them under the arm to correspond with 
the deviation made in the diagram, the effect will ''be 
immediately seen, and it \nll be noticed that the 
relative position of the points A is very materially 
altered, as is also the shape of iha 9cye and length 
of the shoulder-point; and yet, as our illustration 
proves, we have not in the slightest degree altered 
the scye, for we have left all the points fixtures; 
indeed, we may consider our diagram 9 as a repre- 
sentation of the body with the coat fastened round 
the scye, and the deviations for the different sized 
waists effected at the parts only where required. 
For all this, the alterations above alluded to, as 
occurring in the scye and shoulder, wiU present 
themselves; and further, the deviation cannot be 
properly effected without. 

A second cause which affects the straightness of 
forepart is the deviation for the disproportion in the 
height of neck. The requisite variations for the 
high and low necks are so self-evident in the diagram 
before us as scarcely to admit of dispute. As the 
height increases, so the distance from H to G is 
lengthened, whilst, at the same time, the distance 
firom G to F remains unaltered, as i^e size round 
the neck requires to be the same in each case. The 
point J, as befi>r6 stated, is stationary; consequently 
the higher the neck, the more obtuse the angle C; 
and, on the contrary, the lower tl^e neck, the more 
acute the angle. For placing the parts together, 
the effect produced by the deviations in the line 
F I, will show itself in an astonishingly different 
shaped sqre, although the sc^e itself has not been 
touched* The high-necked coat will be found con- 
sidetably more crooked, and the low-necked as much 
ataraighter. 
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Cite tfdrttic Mryoxitotfi* 

** A gatherer and diipoter of other men*f •tnff.*'— WoUom, 



to the editor of the ''gazette of fashion.** 
Sib, 

I shall be much obliged if any one of your readers, 
well up in breeches-cutting, would give me his 
opinion from experience whether it is advisable to 
spring out the leg-seam at the bottom, or let it incline 
inwards. I have seen patterns cut both ways, and 
should like to know which is the correct method. 
Perhaps some of the members of the different fore* 
man-tailors* societies, who, I hear, give lectures on 
various branches of the trade, will let you know 
which they find the better, and at the same time 
they might state their reason for the particular shape 
they prefer. 

As we live in an enlightened age, and knowledge 

is said to be increased by being disseminated, I hope 

my inquiry may elicit the information I seek, and 

that I may not be deemed unreasonable in making 

the request 

Believe me, ' 

Yours obediently, 

J. S. 



LIVERY COATEE. 




The style of coat illustrated on one of our plates is 
that worn by footmen, under-butlers, and porters, as 
an imdress livery, and by steward*s-room boys as 
their only livery for dress or undress. 

The peculiarity in character consists in the short- 
ness of the skirt, and in the " sword-flap.** This is 
usually placed in the position shown on the back 
view of the coatee, with the upper edge to the waist- 
seam, and the lower point inclined towards the plait; 
but it is sometimes placed about two inches below 
the seam, and consequently nearer to the bottom of 
the skirt. We are inclined to prefer the former 
plan of the two. The lapel is cut much in the shape 
of a dress-coat lapel, but broader at the bottom on 
account of the size of the crest-button, not so 
pointed at the top, nor so rounded on the outer edge 
at the centre. The collar has the old-fashioned end. 




which varies in shape according to the taste of the 
cutter. The sleeve is moderate in size, and is made 
up with a cuff, with one button and hole in it, and 
one above. The coat is cut large enough to button 
easy at the lower button. There ar6 six holes in the 
lapel, sis buttons on each breast, three in the sword- 
flap, and one at the bottom of each plait The 
undress coatee is frequently made of the same colour 
as the dress livery-coat, unless it be of a very bright 
shade, as yellow, crimson, or a light blue ; but blue 
and Queen*s mixture are often substituted for the 
colour of the livery, and plain flexible buttods are 
even worn with the mixture. With blue, a velvet 
collar may be worn. Some have an edging of cloth 
of the colour of the &cings of the dress livery, or 
like the dress waistcoat, while others are made up 
raw and stitched. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, with a plain step- 
collar, or a moderate roll-collar, and to button up to 
the height shown on the figure. In length it is cut 
to correspond with the lapel of the coat, and is made 
of striped valentia or toilanet, or of the same mixture 
as the coat, with plain or crest buttons accordingly, 
or of drab as the coatee, if that be the colour of the 
livery. The stripes of in-door servants* morning- 
waistcoats should be horizontal. Undress waist- 
coats have sleeves either of shalloon or of stout 
cotton same as the back. 

Trousers are worn with coatees. They are cut 
easy to the leg, are made with whole fall, and have 
strap-buttons sewn on to the bottom. They are 
made to match the coatee, or of Oxford mixture to 
wear with blue. The side-seams are plain, or have 
a coloured welt or a narrow stripe down them. The 
trousers should not be cut too wide in the leg, but 
easy over the body and hips. 

When the servants of a family are in mourning, 
the coatee is made as described in the January num- 
ber, page 70. 

We have represented on another plate the front 
and back views of the present style of lounge or 
morning jacket, of which we have also given a 
pattern in our collection in diagram. 

The introduction of a narrow side-body, although 
not new really, gives a character to the jacket, as 
it enables the cutter to fit it in to the waist so as to 
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define the make of the figure with more effect, tdiile 

it necessitates a much narrower back all the way 

do'WTi. It is single-breasted, and cut so as to cover 

the aeat well, but not long. There are four buttons 

and holes at front, and the bottom of the front-edge 

of the forepart is rounded off a little. The collar 

is sewn to within a very short distance of the end 

of the neck, and the end is cut to run straight 

Bcrosa at r^ht angles with the front-edge of the 

forepart. The sleeve is moderately wide, and has 

either a round cuff, with one button and hole, or 

plain without a cuff. The pockets are at front of 

the skirts, the openings straight across, without flaps. 

There is a ticket-pocket outside the right forepart, 

and a breast-pocket either outside or inside to fancy. 

The edges arc turned in, and stitched a little distance 

in« When velvet or velveteen is used, the edges may 

be turned in and made up plain, or trimmed with 

braid sewn on flat. 

As being at all times useful, as well as in demand, 
we select a driving-coat for illustration on one of the 
plates we issue with our pn^sent number. The more 
ustial shape is that of a "sac^^ with considerable 
compass, so as to hang gracefully and form elegant 
-folds both at back and at front. It is long, in ac- 
cordance with the present style, and also for protect- 
ing the lower port of the legs. They are usually 
double-breasted, with bold lapels, or, if single- 
breasted, the buttons are placed some distance in 
from the edge, so as to cross well at front. If double- 
breasted, there are five or six holes in the lapel. 
There is a long opening at the bottom of the back, 
with a ketch sewn on, and two holes and buttons, or 
an opening is left at the bottom of each side-seam, 
and the comers rounded off; in this case the open- 
ing is shorter. The neck is cut high, and as short 
as consistent. The lapel is rounded at top. The 
collar is low in the stand, but much deeper in the 
fiill, and rather broad at the end, with the corner 
rounded off; or it is a plain stand-collar, mode- 
rately deep, and cut so as to admit of its being worn 
turned up and fastened at front with a *' heart-- 
shaped tab. The sleeve is wide, and rather long. 
The- top-side is cut with a round to cover the hand, 
and the under-side hollowed to clear the palm. 
Some have a narrow leather strap with a buckle 




covered also with leather, so as to draw in the width 
of thQ sleeve at the hand to fancy, and it is not un- 
usual to have a couple of buttons in the hind-arm. 
The pockets are across the front of the skirts, with 
4eep flaps; and there is one also outside each breast, 
with a flap. The ticket-pocket is either in the right 
forepart or in the top-side of the lefl sleeve, aslant, 
with a half-circular flap to cover the opening. The 
edges are bound with leather or with cloth, dnd 
there is a double row of stitching at tlie back. The 
seams are usually '* lapped,^ and stitched or strapped. 

The coat is generally made of drab or brown 
milled Devon or livery drabb of a superior quality, 
and lined with a checked horse-cloth of a light 
colour. As a protection to the legs, the bottom of 
the skirt at front is faced 'a certain width in, from 
nothing about half way up the front-edge, with 
leather over the other lining. The buttons are of 
wood or pearl, and usually flat, engraved, or with 
four or two holes and a milled rim. The holes are 
bound with leather, and the collar faced with velvet. 

We have illustrated a smart style of morning-coat 
on the other ^gvre on this plate. It is double- 
breasted, with a long, bold turn, and a broad lapel, 
cut with a sharp point, and the end of the collar 
made to match, with but a small ''light** between, 
and nearly of the same width. The lapel is cut on 
to the forepart, and is very narrow at the bottom. 
There are four holes in the lapel. The waist is 
moderate in length, and the skirt rather short and 
full. Flaps at the waist^seam. The sleeve easy to 
the arm, with a cuff three inches deep, and one hole 
and button* The edges are turned in and stitched. 
Mixtures in fancy makes of goods, and diagonal 
striped or libbed coatings, are worn in this style of 
coat. 

Double-breasted waistcoats are much in wear, 
with the lapel cut off or on to fancy, and with or 
without a collar or any part to turn back. They are 
worn to fasten up three buttons only, but some have 
four, and consequently cross higher up at front. 
They are cut moderately long, and without a decided 
point. 

Trousers for morning wear are cut easy in the 
leg, and to set well over the boot, but are pot much 
sprung out at the bottom of the side-seam. The 
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top-side is narrower than the under-side all the way 
down from the top. Thej have fly-fronts and hog 
pockets. Some houses are cutting their morning- 
trousers rather long, and not yexy wide at the 
bottom, so as to produce a few creases on the 
instep when the foot is even straight, lliere was a 
time when this would have been considered a proof 
x>f bad cutting, or at all events of bad making up. 
Custom reconciles us very readily to most things. 



ON DISPROPORTION. 
[Fzx)in the Complete Guide to Practical Cutting^ 3rd edition.] 



There is no subject connected with the practice of 
the tailoring trade which requires so much study, or 
serves so fully to test the ability of a cutter, as that 

of DiSPBOPORTIOK. 

The endless variety of forms which the human 
figure assumes opens a vast field for observation; 
and the difiiculties arising therefrom form, as it were, 
a natural protection of the studious and talented 
practitioner. 

Were it not for these differences of shape, requir- 
ing the exercise of a most discriminating judgment, 
and affording scope for talent of no ordinary descrip- 
tion, ours would be but a mere mechanical art; and 
as much skill would be exhibited in planning a carpet 
to the floor of a room as in designing a correct fit for 
the human shape. Happily this is not the case; and, 
although there be some who readily adopt any means 
offered, which professes to relieve them of the trouble 
of judging for themselves, the more sensible of the 
profession will agree with us, in regarding the difii- 
culties of the art as presenting the greatest encourage- 
ment for talent and ingenuity. For wliat inducement 
would there be for a person to devoto his time and 
energies to the study thereof, if the result of his 
observations were not to place him in a higher 
position than the mere novice at the trade ? That 
there are times when the judgment of the meet 
experienced may be puzzled, and almost baffled, 
cannot be disputed, and we do not pretend to lay 
down in our system infallible rules for removing 
these difficulties. 

We have never professed to be '* perfect** cutters ; 
and, even if such an idea could for a moment have 




gained a place in our imagination, a very small por- 
tion of the experience we have had must have long 
since sufficed to dissipate it. 

Perfection in cutting we have ever r^arded as 
being equally as chimerical as the philosopher's 
stone; and we apprehend that the attainment of the 
one will be coeval with the discovery of the other. 

The remarks which we propose offering on the 
subject of disproportion, are the result of upwards 
of fifty years' experience ; not merely theoretical, but 
practical. During that time we have given a degree 
of study to the art of cutting, especially in connexion 
with anatomical proportions, which perhaps few will 
be found to have possessed either the inclination or 
an opportunity of devoting thereto; and we flatter 
ourselves that we shall be able to lay down a series 
of principles, which will be found both simple and 
correct in their application, and, by a carefiil atten- 
tion to which, the reader will be materially assisted 
in forming an accurate judgment of the requirements 
for the various shapes and positions of the figure; 
and, being made thoroughly master of the theory of 
the subject, he may, by observation and practice, 
render himself an experienced and successful cutter. 

Ere we enter more fully on this difficult and some- 
what complicated subject, it will be advisable clearly 
to define the sense in which we make use of the 
term disproportion^ which we shall endeavour to do 
in a negative manner, by explaining what we con- 
ceive to be the principles of true proportion. 

Proportion is that comparative relation borne by 
one part to another, which produoss an harmonious 
effect in the whole. 

As the taste of individuals and conmiunities 
difiers, the principles of proportion must ever be 
arbitrary; and thus it is, that while in some coun- 
tries corpulency is r^^arded as a mark of personal 
elegance, and extreme amallness of feet as indis- 
pensable to finished beauty, we Europeans condemn 
both, as being inconsistent with our notions of pro- 
portions, or our conceptions of the beautifuL 

In drawing, proportion forms one of 4ht most 
important articles in the art, the principal subject 
on which it is employed being the human body. 

It has long been acknowledged among artists, that 
the sculptures of the Greeks, from the time of Peri- 
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des to that of Alexaader tiie Great, afford the best 
examples of beautifal and characteristic proportion, 
excelling all others both in workmanship and design; 
and as the figures of th^ deities, the athlete of the 
Olympic games, and their heroes, are represented in 
a naked state, the outline of the form and the posi- 
tion of the mnscles are more clearly developed than 
if clothed after the Boman style. The reason of this 
nndily by which the Greek stataes are distinguished, 
is, that those who exercised wrestling, in which the 
Grecian youth placed their chief glory, always per- 
formed naked. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 



The election of three additional pensioners on 
the funds of this charity, and the nomination of one 
to be placed on the " Stultz Foundation,*' which was 
fixed for the 27th ult, took place at too late a period 
in the month for us to publish the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates in the present number; we shall? 
however, give them, with the nxunbers they have 
polled from the commencement of their appeal to 
the su£frages of the subscribers, so as to convey the 
information to all of our readers who take any 
interest in the welfare of this Institution, or in any 
particular case. 

We are surprised to find so small a list of appli- 
cants — ^thirteen — on this occasion; and are at a loss 
to account for the circumstance. As compared with 
former elections we remember, this particular one 
sbows a considerable falling off in the number of 
candidates ; while, on the otiier hand, by reducing the 
list, it improves the chances of those whose infirmi- 
ties compel them to appeal to the subscribers for 
their recommendation and support by their votes. 
Although we find, by the statement accompanying 
the voting-paper, that, since the foundation of the 
Institution, TWO hundred and eightt-four pensioners 
have been placed on its funds, and sixty-one remain, 
including twenty-four widows of deceased pensioners, 
we should wish to see its utility still further deve- 
loped; but we are aware that the extension of the 
blessings thus dealt out, must depend upon the 
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amount of support the Institution receives firom the 
trade, both masters and joumejrmen; and it is the 
knowledge of that fiict, which induces us to desire 
more vigorous exertions on behalf of the charity— 
an increase to the capital and annual income — to 
ensure the result we, in common, we hope, with all 
who are well-wishers to the Institution, would wish 
to see realized. 

HER MAJESTY'S LEVEES. 



H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will hold a levee on 
behalf of the Queen, at St. James's Palace, on Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd inst. All presentations on this 
occasion will be considered as equivalent to pre- 
sentations to Her Majesty. 

Our readers will find full particulars of the New 
Court Dress to be worn by civilians on this occasion, 
with a well-executed coloured illustration of the 
costume, in the April (1869) number of the Gazette 
OF Fashion, copies of which are still on sale, price 
2s. each. 

VOLUNTEER-SERGEANTS' 
DISTINCTIVE BADGES FOR PROFICIENCY 

IN EXAMINATION. 



According to recent orders. Sergeants in the Volun- 
teer force who have passed the examinations for 
efficiency which have lately taken place at the dif- 
ferent localities appointed for the purpose, are, with 
the permission of their commanding officers, allowed 
to wear a silver embroidered star, of the size used to 
denote marksmen, over the chevrons on their arms. 



THE REPORT OF FASHION. 



It is a source of great satisfaction personally to 
be able to assure the numerous patrons of the 
above work, that their interests, and the character 
of the '' Report of Fashion,** have been carefully pro- 
tected in the forthcoming issue for the Spring and 
Summer, and that, having had the advantage of the 
presence of our principal artist, in this country, no 
inconvenience whatever has been caused to the pub- 
lication by the interruption of communication with 
Paris for so long a period. We may even hope 
that the observations which our talented artist has 
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had the opportunity of making, during his stay in 
the metropolis, and the inCbrmation upon details 
which he may have taken advantage to store up, 
will tend to impart an increased value to his spi- 
rited illustrations of the prevailing styles of the day, 
which have given such universal satisfaction to the 
trade. We need no further evidence of this fact 
than that afforded by the plates we have lately 
published in our monthly work, the Gazette of 
Fashion, which, it must be admitted, fuUy maintain 
the reputation which this magazine has acquired, for 
the correctness and efficiency with which the diffe- 
rent styles of male costume in general wear are 
delineated. 

Judging from the progress made by our en- 
gravers, we have every reason to hope that the 
forthcoming plate will be ready for publication at 
an earlier period of the month than usual, without 
causing any sacrifice in the execution. 

Although this work has now been before the trade 
something like half a century, and its properties 
fully known and, we hope we may add, esteemed, 
with the number of new houses constantly springing 
up, some few particulars respecting its character 
may be permitted, for the information of those 
firms who are not acquainted with its nature. 

The "Report of Fashion" consists of a large 
highly coloured and well executed engraving of 
twenty -three figures, illustrating the different 
fashionable styles of dress for each season — designs 
collected from the leading houses in town. They 
comprise morning and evening dress; ladies' riding 
habits; youths* and children's dresses; lounge cos- 
tume; and the various garments in general wear. 
As a proof of the excellence of the drawing, and of 
the manner in which they are engraved, we need 
not further remark than to state that they are the 
productions of artists who have been long engaged 
on our works, and with whose talents the trade is 
familiar, from the many specimens we have placed 
before them from time to time. Beside a careful 
delineation of the details of the garments, the diffe- 
rent patterns in the new goods are accurately illus- 
trated, giving an additional value to the work, as 
they are copied from specimens furnished by the 
Reading mercers and woollen houses. 



There is also a collection of patterns in diagram, 
reduced to a scale for . the convenience of being 
drafted to any size for which the style is suitable, 
in which will be found the newest and most fashion- 
able styles, and two sheets of patterns in full size. 
The letter-press accompanying the work furnishes 
copious details on matters connected with the trade, 
and fully describes the various minutia of fashion, 
making up, and a review of the new goods for the 
season. 

We carefully avoid all novelties which have only 
eccentricity of shape to recommend them, and 
merely select those styles which any respectable 
trade may recommend with credit to themselves, 
and satisfaction to their customers. 

The subscription for the year is £1 Is., if paid in 
advance; of a single copy may be purchased for 
12s. 6d., free by post to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and at the book-post tariff to the colonies 
and our possessions abroad, as well as to the prin- 
cipal cities on the Continent, varying from Gd. to Is* 
per copy. 

Those of our patrons who may wish their copies 
sent for enclosure with goods, are requested to give 
us early intimation, to prevent disappointment. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTEENS IN 

/ DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1506 and 1507. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 10,^ 11, 13, and 14, are the 
pattern of a coatee for a footman^s undress liverj, 
as illustrated on two of the figures on the plates we 
issue with the pjresent number. The coat is pro- 
duced easy to the measure, as the , cloth used for 
liveries is generally of a stouter make than super- 
fines, and more ease is required by servants in the 
performance of their work. 

Diagrams 8, 5, 7, 12, and 15, are the pattern of 
the lounge-jacket represented on one of the plates 
published in this month's number. 

Diagrams 4, 6, and 9, illustrate the article on 
Crookedness and Straightness, which we present to 
our readers with a view to inviting an inquiry into 
the method for determining this feature in the fore- 
part of a coat. 
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MM. LES MAITRES-TAILLEUES EN FRANCE. 

NooB avoTu rhotmear d6 Taire Mvoir kux Mattres- 
Taillears en France, qui aoot abonn^i b nos deax 
jonrceaax de modes d'hommes, que les numdroB de 
notre jonrnal mensnel, la "Gazette of Fashion," 
qai, & partir da moia d'Ootobre paeat, n'ont pu pa 
letiT 6tTe expidi^, il caose de rinterruption dans la 
circulaUoa de la pocte, ne seront pas comprii daoB 
lenrs abonnemeiitH, it moiDS qu'ils le d^sirent et nona 
les fiisaent demander. Nona prolongerona leura abon- 
nemeab jnaqn^ concurrence dea nnm^ros qn'ils n'ont 
pas re^uB dans rinterrale d'Octobre & Mart. 

De mtme pour notre journal le "Report op 
Fashion," dont I'exemplaire poor I'hirer de 1870 n'a 
paa pu leQT 6tre euTOT^ k cause du serrice dea 
chemios de fer ajant 6ti mspeudu. Nous anrons 
le plaisir de comprendre oeloi pour cette aaison dans 
leur abonnement de I'ann^e pass^, afin de ne pas 
leur faire aucun prejudice par rinterrupdon. 

Noas profitons de cette occasion ponr exprimer i 



meeneun nos abonuis il Rom 
couT^nient qu'ils ont ^prouvtf 
^euiplures dn "Report of ] 
pasBJ, que Doos leur avons exp 
lacirculaUou de la posto s'eet 
par le aiige. Sitftt que nous 
de I'ennui que oette circonstant 
nous aommeB hlt^ de le letni 
en leur enTv^ant des noarea' 
remplacer oeuz qui ^taient igai 



ON CROOKEDNESS AND I 

FOREPAR 

{Contmutd jrom p 

Ere we proceed further oi 
" what t^ecU tlu atraightneat o, 
BUy for a moment to notice a 
with the Taiiation in the hei( 
suggested by the diagram desig 
eff^t produced in the straightn) 
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the various alterations we have already alluded- to as 
occurring at the waist and at the neck. It is with 
some a matter of considerable surprise, that while, 
as a principhy the method of determining the height 
of neck by a proportion of the breast-measure, 
is contrary to all reason, in practice it is found to 
apply with so trifling an inaccuracy; for the testi- 
mony of thousands of experienced cutters, who in- 
variably adopt this plan, would show that by no 
other single cause are so few alterations rendered 
necessary as by the neck being cut either too low or 
too high. And yet this would not appear so extra- 
ordinary, were we to bear in mind the extremely 
trifling variation which occurs in the actual height 
of neck, which, indeed, is very far less than is gene- 
rally estimated. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that the trade in general has fallen into a very 
incorrect notion of what constitutes the height of 
neck. 

Most systems for forming a back, contain a hori- 
zontal line, passing across to the centre of the back- 
scye or pitch of the hind-arm-seam, as represented 
on diagram 11 by the letter C. The height above 
this point is generally considered as forming the 
height of neck ; hence we are accustomed to say that 
4J inches is the proportionate height of neck for a 
man measuring 18 inches breast, or if we proportion 
from the height of figure, for a person standing 
5 feet 8 inches high ; in either case meaning that the 
proportionate distance from A to C is 4^ inches. 
But when we compare the dififerent results obtained 
in determining the height of neck by a proportion of 
the height of the figure, or of the size of the breast, 
the disparity is so great that we are at once convinced 
that one must be very far from correct; and this one, 
by the mere superficial theorist, would be pronounced 
to be that derived from the breast, there being no 
analogy between lengths and widths. For instance, 
take three figures of the same height — say 5 feet 
8 inches — but difiering in size; one being only 14 
inches in the chest, the second 18 inches, and the 
third 22 inches; the proportion of the height would 
give for each of these 4^ inches for the height of 
neck, while the proportion of the breast would be for 
the first only d|-, for the second 4|-, and for the third 
no less than 5| — the two extreme sizes — each differ- 
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ing as much as a whole inch from the dispropor- 
tionate size. 

Now, the question arises, if the quantity given by 
proportioning from the breast-measure be so very far 
from correct, how does it occur that so far larger a 
number of clever practical cutters adopt that plan; 
and, moreover, what will account for the compara- 
tively few alterations arising from a defect in this 
particular ? 

To answer this question, we will observe that the 
distance ftom A to G does not constitute the height 
of neck, but that it also comprises a portion of the 
scye; and not only is a part of that distance go- 
verned by the size of the sqye, but the larger pro- 
portion thereof. This is illustrated by diagram 11, 
where it will be seen that the distance from B to C 
consists exclusively of scye, while the shorter dis- 
tance from A to B is above that which constitutes 
the height of neck, or is liable to be varied thereby. 
Diagram 1, which represents a back view of the body, 
affords a further illustration of our remark. 

Supposing, for argument's sake, that for a propor- 
tionate figure, both in height and size, the point B 
were equi-distant from A and C, then it is evident 
that in all cases the distance between B and C must 
be regulated by eize (whether of breast or shoulder), 
and the distance from A to B by the height. The 
most superficial observer must at once be convinced 
of the fallacy of giving the same height from C to A 
for tlie 14-inch breast as for the 22 breast; be- 
cause it is evident, since the distance from B to C is 
one-eighth of the size, the 14-inch size has, in reality, 
ONE INCH greater height of neck than the 22 size, 
although both are professed to require the same, the 
height of figures being alike. 

On the other hand, in proportioning from the 
breast, although the advocates of the proportion of 
height would oontend,^ that for the extremes selected 
there ia a disparity of two inches, it will be seen that 
in reality there is only one inch — the 14-inch size 
have ONE INCH less height of neck than the 22 size. 
What, then, is the result to be apprehended in 
adopting the plan of proportioning from the breast? 
Simply this (as illustrated above): that for the 
22-inch size, we have half an indi greater height of 
i^^ck than the proportion; and when ire consider 
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thai ihe e£foct of this is jtisl to give one quarter of 
an inch (1) greater Icogth of fbrepart, il cannot re- 
main a canae of wonderment that so lew alterations 
should be rendered neoessaiy by this monstrotulj 
erroneous principle, leaving out of consideration the 
practical diet, that in such figures the ordinary ac- 
companying peculiarities are such as to render this 
extra length rather beneficial than otherwise. '' By 
parity of reasoning " the proportion of the height 
would cause the 22-inch size to be half an inch too 
low in the neck, and, consequently, the forepart a 
quarter of an inch too short— an error which, how- 
ever inconsiderable in itself, is, to say the least, on 
the wrong side. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOB THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INFIBM 

JOUBNEYMAN-TAILOBS. 




The Anniversary Dinner of this excellent Institu- 
tion will take place some time next month, but due 
notice will be given by the committee, of the exact 
day which may be fixed upon. 

At a meeting of the directors and friends of this 
Institution, which was held at the office on the 
15th idt., for the purpose of organizing measures in 
connexion with the usual Annual Dinner, a list of 
gentlemen who were willing to act as Stewards for 
the occasion was handed in; and, if we may judge of 
the attendance at the dinner by the numerous gentle- 
men who have ofieied their services to ensure a large 
meeting on the occasion, we may antioipato a bettor 
attendance of the Mends of the Institution, and may 
hope that the Secretary will be able to aanounoe 
a liberal amount contributed to tiie funds of the 
chari^. 

It may not be genarally known by tiie trade that 
thia Institution, like others formed for charitable pur- 
poses, is dependent, to a certain extent, upon the 
amount ooUeeted at the anniversary dinners, to 
enable the Committee to defray the current expenses 
of die year; as, witliout this important addition to 
their funds, Uiej would either have to draw upon the 
capital invested, cr, what would be equally painfbl, 
be emnpelied to cininmseribe the relief to tiie pen- 
It would appear, firom a statement issued 
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by the Committee, that, redkcning the annual ex- 
pense, in round numbers, at iS2000, the available 
income in capital invested, ground-rents, and annual 
subscriptionB, produoes, at the present time, £1330, 
leaving a deficiency of £670 to be made up at the 
dinners. It will therefore be eeen, that the collections 
on these festive occasions, are more important than 
many might have supposed. 

We are aware that some persons have a dislike to 
public dinners, and look upon them as mere oppor- 
tunities afforded to epicures for the gratification of 
their taste for the good things of this life; and that 
advantage is taken of the favourable humour the 
company is In after the good cheer of which they 
have partaken, to appeal to their generosity on behalf 
of some one or other charity. Whatever amount of 
truth ther« may be in this view, the means employed 
must be overlooked while the end is satisfactory. 

It would be derogatory to human nature to sup- 
pose that such a proceeding was necessary to enlist 
our sympathies on behalf of a praiseworthy under- 
taking, or that special appeals should be required to 
incite us to perform an act which would bring its 
own reward. 

Anniversary dinners like that we have announced 
to take place next month, afford desirable opportuni- 
ties for drawing together the members of the trade, 
and of others interested in its prosperity, which 
would not otherwise be met with, and are calculated 
to engender a good feeling among them. If the 
eloquence of the chairman, in advocating the cause 
of the charitable institution in which they are in* 
terested, should so represent its advantages, and 
point out the blesnng resulting fiom the liberality 
of the trade, as to loosen ^e purse-strings of the 
company, surely no one can find fault with the 
result; each one present should only feel too happy 
in being an humble means of promoting the utility 
of the society. 

There is no doubt but the Stewards will intimate 
to their immediate friends the day fixed for the 
dinner; there will, however, be no impropriety in 
our publishing their names, so that in the event of 
any omission of a notice, our readers may know to 
whom to apply for tickete. Such an array of names 
as Ike following we have seldom seen announced:— 
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Mr. Bennett, 44, Conduit Street, W. 

Bemau, 40, (Conduit Street, W. 

Besch, 10, Hanover Street, W. 

Blackmore, 31, Brook Street, Bond Street, W. 

Browne, 157, New Bond Street, W. 

Cartwright, 62, Grosvenor Street, W. 

CJook, T. W., 8, Clifford Street, Bond Street, W. 

Creaaley, 21, London Wall, E.C. 

Cutler, E., 8, Hanover Street, W. 

Edwards, J. H., 9, Hanover Street, W. 

Green, 35, Saville Row, W. 

T. A. Guthrie, 12, Cork Street, W. 

Harrison, 89, Sackville Street, W. 

C. Hill, 3, Old Bond Street, W. 

Johnstone, J. B., 34, Sackville Street, W. 

Landon, 7, New Burlington Street, W. 

Lewis, 18, St. Jameses Street, W. 

Lewis, R. B., 18, St. James's Street, W. 

M*Callan, 5, St. James's Street, W. 

M*Callan, E., 5, St. James's Street, W. 

Manning, 124, New Bond Street, W. 

May, 4, Sackville Street, W. 

Meyer, 36, Conduit Street, W. 

Poole, Saville Row, W. 

Pulford, 65, St. James's Street, W. 

Schacht, 13, Sackville Street, W. 

Stohwasser, 39, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 
Messrs. Thompson and Son, 11, Conduit Street, W. 
Mr. R. Wain, 10, Clifford Street, W. 
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number of votes after the lowest successful candidate, 
was placed on the Stulz Foundation : — 

Adams, Samuel . • • 1823 

Ashbury, Frederick • . 1065 

Bromwell, Thomas . • 325 

♦Freeman, John . . . 4179 

♦Gill, Joseph .... 4242 

Johnstone, Edward . . 1257 

Laing, James . . • 2233 

Lewis, Robert Hugh. . 760 

Mallan, Charles ... 125 

♦♦M*Lachlan, George . . 3062 

Morgan, Alexander . . 1145 

♦Penney, Edward . . . 4106 

Taylor, Francis ... 390 

We cannot but express our surprise — and have no 
doubt but that it is shared by many others — that, of 
the number of journeymen-tailors in London and in 
the principal provincial towns, who are constantly 
employed at good wages, so few, comparatively, con- 
tribute towards supporting an Institution from which 
they alone can derive any benefit. Tlie sum required 
to constitute them members is so trifling, that, with a 
very small personal sacrifice, the cost would not be 
felt. 



The last election of pensioners, in February, took 
place too late in the month to allow of our publishing 
the result in the March number of our work, and we 
intimated our intention to give the names of the four 
successful applicants in our present number. We 
have the pleasure of communicating to those of our 
readers who take an interest in any joiurneymsn 
member who may be seeking to be placed on the list 
of pensioners, the result of the poll on the 27th of 
February, from which they will judge of the chance 
any candidate may have at the next or succeeding 
elections. 

Those names with an asterisk before them, have 
been elected by the number of votes; and Greorge 
)V M*Lachlan, No. 10 on the list, who had been the 
rif\ longest time member, and had polled the greatest 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1511 and 1512. 



Diagrams 1 and 11, illustrate the concluding por- 
tion of our article '^ On Crookedness and Straightness 
of Forepart," which appears in our present number, 
and ma commenced last month. Although some of 
the remarks were more pertinent to the period when 
the article was originally written, on account of a 
spirited controversy which was at that time being 
carried on by the writer and a talented member of 
our trade, who, when living, strongly advocated a 
particular doctrine of his own with reference to the 
^^ height of neck^^ question; still the general bearing 
of the observations and the ¥reight of the reasoning 
tell ¥rith equal force at the present time, and may be 
advanced by us in support of the principle of cutting 
we have always advocated — that based on prop o rtions 
of the breast-meoiuref in opposition to €ubneaswremenL 
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Diagnins 2, 6, 7, 10, 12, and 18, are the pattern 
of a double-breasted morning-coat, one of tbe lead- 
ing styles for the season. The lapel, diagram 5, is 
sewn on to ihe forepart. It is moderate in width at 
top, but narrow at bottom. The skirt is short, and 
well rounded off at the bottom, so as to give the 
coat a light Appearance suited to smnmer. 

Diagrams 8, 4, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, and 16, are the 
pattern of the most prevailing style of riding-habit 
for ladies, which is also well illustrated on one of 
the plates we issue with the nimiber of our work 
for this month, according to our usual custom. 

The back is not cut to a di^roportionate width, 
and the waist is still inclined to be cut short. The 
bottom of the front-edge is cut awaj a little, so as to 
form a small skirt. There are two pieces taken out 
under the bosom, as the effect is improved by this 
plan. The piece between the two plaits is very 
narrow at the bottom in proportion to the width at 
the top, so as to produce the effect of a small waist by 
the difference between the upper and lower part. It 
will be noticed that the two edges of the back plait 
are carried up rather higher than those of the front 
one, and the width of the front plait at the bottom is 
less than the back plait. • 

We have given the pattern of the train. Dia- 
gram 15 represents the top or upper portion, 
and diagram 16 the lower or under side. The run 
of the bottom-edge is shown on the diagrams. The 
train is cut from six to nine inches longer at front 
down the centre line than the length taken to the 
ankle. As seen on the sheet of patterns, the right- 
edge of diagram 15 is the right side-seam, as a 
greater amount of round is allowed on to that edge 
for the position of the body when the lady is seated 
in her saddle. The under-side is also cut with a 
round on each side-seam, and the fulness at top 
plaited and gathered in on to the narrow waistband 
(diagram 8), which is fiistened by a small buckle 
and strap. There is a broad "box**-plait at the 
centre of the under-side of the train at top, and the 
remainder plaited in regularly in plaits about an 
inch wide. The fusing to the opening of the pocket 
is cut on as shown on the diagram. As this pattern 
was drafted for 17 inches breast and 11 inches waist, 
the several quantities marked on the diagrams refer 
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to the divisions of the Graduated Measures, and not 
to the divisions on the ordinary tape-measure, which 
would only be used if it were required to produce a 
pattern for a lady measuring 18 inches breast. 

We may be allowed to offer a few remarks on the 
disproportion which is sometimes found in the rela- 
tive size of the waist to the breast-measure. Unless 
especially ordered by a medical man as a remedy for 
ladies in certain cases of disease, we rarely meet with 
many disproportionate figures on horseback, conse- 
,quently the brain of the cutter is less taxed in that 
respect than when cutting for men. 

Disproportion in the size of the waist, may arise 
from the bosom being less prominent than the ave- 
rage, or from the lady being actually larger in the 
waist in proportion to the measure round her chest, 
and her bosom be of the ordinary degree of fulness. 
This must be carefully observed by the person taking 
the measure, as the treatment differs for the two 
makes. In cases where the disproportion arises from 
a deficiency in the fulness of the bosom, the differ- 
ence between the breast and waist regulating the 
hollow under the bosom, this space or these spaces, if 
there be two plaits as in our diagram, will be propor- 
tionately reduced in size to agree with the figure; 
for if, in cutting for a lady with less than the average 
amount of bosom, the opening at the bottom of the 
plait were made to the same size as for a propor- 
tionately made woman, we should produce too great a 
fulness at the top for her figure. It is not, however, 
prudent to make this defect in the lady's form more 
apparent to the eye, by producing the foreparli in 
accordance with the real measures; but in such cases 
it becomes the duty of the cutter to disguise the 
deficiency, and contrive by exercising his judgment 
to give the desired appearance of roundness. For this 
purpose, the quantity taken out under the bosom, 
may exceed that which would be indicated by the 
two measures, and the size of the waist made up at 
the seam under the arm. The deficiency in figure 
must then be made up by artificial appliances, such 
as flannel, wadding, or crinoline, which answers the 
best, as it retains its firmness more permanently, and 
produces a better residt. 

Stout women are seldom proportionately made; 
the bosom is very prominent, and the waist also 
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large in proportion to the brefat-ixieasare. The dif- 
ference between the breast and waist measures would 
not give a sufficient hollow under the boaom to suit 
the figure, and the bosom would, consequently, be 
unnaturally compressed. For this make, it would 
be necessary to allow on to the front-edge of the fore- 
part from the breast downwards, as directed in our 
system for cutting riding-habits, according to the 
difi^rence between the actual measure of the waist 
and that which we should consider proportionate 
according to the standard we establish — viz., one- 
third less than the breast. This plan would have 
the effect of increasing the hollow imder the bosom, 
as well as shortening the front-edge of the forepart 
which this make of bust requires, while the necessary 
length from the shoulder over the bosom is retained. 
To those of our readers who have considerable 
practice in this branch of our trade, our remarks may 
not possess much novelty; but to the majority, who 
have generally but little experience in this depart- 
ment, our observations will be acceptable, and the 
information given, of some value. 
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NEW STYLES OF LABIES' RIDING-HABITS. 




According to our usual custom each year, in the 
present month, we have prepared especially for our 
patrons, a plate illustrating the newest designs for 
Riding-Habits, which we extract from our work, the 
'* Report of Fashion " for the season. The following 
particulars, with the pattern in diagram, will furnish 
all necessary information : — 

Single-breasted is still the prevailing form. The 
waist is short, and the back is cut to a medium 
width only across to the back-scye, which is mode- 
rate in depth. The side-seam is well curved, and 
the back cut narrow at the bottom. The jacket- 
skirt is rather long but narrow, and rounded off at 
the bottom. It is lined with cloth, or interlined 
with stout soft linen and lined with silk. The fore- 
part is cut with a point at firont, so as to form a 
small skirt, which admits of the habit being cut 
longer at front, without binding. The sleeve is easy, 
and made up with a pointed cuff and two buttons 
or holes, or it is trinuned as shown on the figures. 
The fhmt of the habit is fastened by hooks and 
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ejeB or by buttons and boles as prefeitedi but there 
are buttons sevm on to the lefl fiiFspart, even when 
the front is fitfteoed by hooks and eyes. A narrow 
stand-collar is sewn on to the neck. The body and 
back are lined with a lightMSokrared silk, qoiltsd and 
stitched on to a thin flannel. A thin crinoline or 
horsehair is sewn down the foreparts^ with a band 
the croasway laid on it. A little wadding is advisable 
at the firont of the soye and in the hollow of the 
shoulder. If neoessary, to improve the figure, pieces 
of flannel, sewn one on to the other, are fastened at 
the top of the plaits under the boaom. Care mnst 
be taken to keep the bottom-edge of the habit veiy 
easy, as by that means the body will fit well in to 
the small of the waist, and sit freely over the rise of 
the hip. We have illustrated a very effWstive design 
for trimming the front, back, and sleeves, with tracing 
and fancy braids. Trimming is much in request. A 
less elaborate figure may be substituted, or simply a 
braid on the edges and a " crow's-foot' '* at top of 
the side-seams, and on the sleeve. 

Blue of a bright shade, brown of a rich full shade, 
claret, and black, are all worn; with fancy twist but* 
tons or olivets. 

Riding-trousers are now indispenfttble for ladies, 
owing to the shortness of the train. They are cat 
tight to the waist, easy over the body and upper part 
of the leg, but rather small on the foot, with narrow 
straps sewn on to both aides, and the top-aide well 
hollowed for the instep. Some are fastened with a 
buckle and strap behind. They have fly-fronts, 
which open to the leg-seam, or to within a short 
distance of the top. It is usual to line cloth trousers 
with chamois leather at the seat and part of the leg- 
When not made of cloth like the habit, they have 
the upper part of leather, with cloth 1^ from the 
knee downwards. 



We have illustrated on one of the plates with this 
number one of the present styles of morning-coats, 
which is also represented by the pattern we give la 
our collection. It is mado t^ in haicy coatciigB and 
Melton cloths. The edges are bound narrow, or 
turned in and stitched. The shape of ^ dart at 
front difl^ from ^t shown on the pattern in 
gram, puiposely so as to fbnn a variety. 
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The style of jacket shown on the figure of a youth 
is useful for general wear. It is cut like a lounge- 
jacket, and made to fasten with one button only. 
The bottom of the £ront-edge is well cut away, and 
rounded off. The collar is low and narrow, and 
rounded off at front. Sleeve plain,* with a round 
cuff, or with one button and hole. Fancy articles in 
angola are frequently employed. The edges are 
turned in and stitched. The pockets are at front, 
across the skirts, without £aps to the openings. 
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GROOM'S LIVERY. 



We resume our delineation of the styles of lirery 
worn by different men-servants in a household, and 
this month illustrate the shape and appearance of 
the livery for a groom. 

Although grooms vary considerably in age, the 
same style is worn by all. The waist is cut long, 
and the hip- buttons are wide apart. The skirt is 
very short, and cut with but little compass. The 
breast is cut small, as the coat is worn buttoned 
up close to the neck, and to fit close to the body. 
The collar is low and narrow, small at the end, 
and usually square. But a small lapel or step is 
allowed on to the end of the neck, as there is 
scarcely any turn. The sleeve is of the ordinary 
shape, not too wide, and has a cuff with one button 
in it, and one above. There are six crest buttons at 
front, and three in the side-edge, about ten inches 
long. The pockets are in the plaits, and made of 
shalloon, and one in the left breast-facing. The 
forepart is faced with cloth, and a facing of the 
same is sewn down the front-edge of the skirt, about 
five inches wide at the top, and narrow at the bottom. 

Some grooms* frocks are edged; others have a 
coloured shalloon lining to the skirt to match the 
facings of the livery, but the collar and cuffs always 
match the coat. It is not unusual for the frock to 
be of a different colour to tlie livery worn by the 
other servants of the establishment. " Queen's mix- 
ture,'' with covered moles, is very much adopted; as 
also is blue, with a velvet collar, as represented on 
the plate. With blue, crest buttons are worn. 

The waistcoat is cut very long, and is made with 
a narrow roll-collar or with a plain step-collar; but 
in either style to button up high. The lower button 




and hole are placed a little distance from the bottom, 
so as to form a small skirt. The waistcoat is cut 
straight on the bottom-edge, and the side-seams and 
back-seams left open about four inches, to give 
liberty on the hips. They are worn with sleeves, 
which are made of stout white cotton or of brown 
holland, according to the article made up in the fore- 
part. When made of striped toilanet or valentia, the 
stripes should run down the forepart, and not round 
the body, as for footnien. 

Leather breeches to fit moderately tight to the 
leg, but quite tight from the knee downwards, are 
considered the most stylish. They are cut long to 
reach on to the calf, and have four pearl '* four- 
hole " buttons at the knee, and a small one in the 
garter. They are made with a " split *' fall, and 
have frog-pockets with welts. 

Grooms also wear drab cord or cassimere 
breeches, but these are cut full in the thigh and 
long, so as to hang in a small fold over the knee. At 
the knee they fit quite close, and have pearl '^ four- 
hole^' buttons. The side-seams are plain. They 
are made with '' split" falls, and have frog-pockets 
with welts. Sometimes the 1^-seam is strapped 
at the bottom, to counteract the wear of the flap 
of the saddle. There should be plenty of stride and 
seat, and the breeches not cut too high upwards. 
Gaiters are cut to reach from the small of the leg to 
the sole of the shoe, and to fit quite loosely at the 
ankle, but close at the top. The tongue, one half 
of which is cut on to the gaiter, is small, and not 
much pointed on the foot. The three upper buttons 
are placed at the same distance as those at the knee 
of the breeches, but the others as on the gaiter for a 
footman. The edges are bound with Prussian bind- 
ing or galloon, or turned in and double-stitched. 
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THE NEW COURT-DRESS 
FOR DRAWING-ROOMS AND LEVEES. 



The new style of Court-dress ordered to be worn 
by cwiUana at Her Majesty's Drawing-rooms and 
Levees, was accurately illustrated on a special plate 
issued with the April number of this work for 1869 ; 
and we published at the same time the full parti- 
culars, together with a pattern, so as to place before 
our readers all necessaiy information, to enable them 
to undertake any orders which might be entrusted to 
them. 
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EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

No.8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



Mat I, 1871. 



Cite OcUctic itriiojiaarj!. 

"A gatharar and dttpoiarorothsi man'i ■taff."— WotUm. 
BoMim, Mau., U.S.A. 

to the editor of the "qazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

Having for many yean been a subscriber to your 
valuable work (directly and indirectly), and not 
liaving seen at any time a contribuUon from your 
American conrioa, I beg to forward the pattern of a 
pair of trousers with waistband, in the style worn 
here, and shall deem it n farour, if you will make 
room for it in jronr magazine. 

Having mode trousor-cntting roy especial study 
for a number of years, I submit this pattern as a 
novelty in construction, and can bear testimony to 
the correctness of my plan for producing perfcct- 
fittiog trousers. 

The fignies are marked by the graduated scale, 



and the pattern is drafted to the follomng measures: 
— ^Length of side-seam from waistband -seam, 43; 
leg-scum, SS; waist, 16j seat, token over the largest 
part, 18} ; knee, 8J; width at bottom, 8f Yon wilt 
notice that the under-wde at bottom of side-seam is 
carried up half an inch. Let the trousers be put 
fairly together to the nicks at side and leg-seams. 
The remlelte lines, at front of top-side, indicate the 
method of taking out the dresi. 

Wiiat I send yon is intended to be uscrul, and I 
ask of my fellow- craftsmen to criliciKe this pattern in 
a fair and impartial manner. Should it meet witli 
approval, I will cheerfully forward the system, which, 
I may remark, is self-varying, and equally applicable 
to large and small made men. 

Hoping that this contribution from " onr side " may 
prove acceptable to the majority of your readers, 
I am, dear Sir, 

Tours tmly, 

"Mat Flower." 
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THE SCIENCE OF ANATOMY IN ITS CON- 
NEXION WITH OUR TRADE. 



We may, perhaps, assert, without fear of oontra- 
dictioD, that the majority of the members of our 
trade have but a very imperfect idea of the laws 
governing the construction of the human figure, or, 
in other words, of the science of anatomy. The idea 
of there existing any necessity for making themselves 
acquainted with the interesting facts connected with 
this beautiful study, in order the better to qualify 
them as practical cutters, never for one moment 
occupied their thoughts. 

We are so much the creatures of habit, that, with 
many, the lessons taught us on our initiation into the 
practice of business, have been learnt without any 
desire to investigate the correctness of the principles 
involved, and the instruction has been accepted, 
without a demur as to its being the best adapted for 
the purpose. Fortunately, however, this apathy 
does not extend to the whole of the trade; as we 
meet with a few bright exceptions in some of the 
members, who, actuated by an honourable ambition 
to distinguish themselves from the mass, investigate 
the basis of the information they receive, and by the 
study which this necessarily involves on their part, 
become distinguished by the knowledge which they 
acquire. The cultivation of the talents bestowed 
upon them, together with the amount of perseverance 
inherent in all active minds, produce the desired 
€£fect in improvements, made on the plans of their 
predecessors. 

Without diving too deeply into the more abstruse 
details of the science of anatomy, an inquiry into the 
more simple laws, would be attended with benefit, 
and also be interesting to any cutter who feels a 
desire to make himself acquainted with the prin* 
ciples which form the basis of the construction of 
the human figure; and we feel certain that the 
moderate attention requisite, would be amply com- 
pensated for, by the satisfaction experienced in the 
information gained. 

The effect of the action of the various muscles, 
and the alteration in their dimensions, produced by 
the different positions of the body, as showing the 
necessary provision to be made in a garment for 




their devdgpment, would, in our opinion, be useful 
information, and advantageous to all persons occu- 
pied in clothing the human figure; but it is certainly 
most essential for a cMer to make himself well ac- 
quainted with these details, in order to feel the 
importance of ensuring, in the articles of clothing 
to which his skill is directed, the greatest amount of 
case, combined with elegance in appearance. To 
acquire this amount of information, is not so difficult 
a task as might at first be supposed. The rules for 
determining the proportion which the various parts 
of the human figure should bear to each other are 
clearly defined, and hove been accepted by all 
ancient and modem artists as their guide. 

A^ a proof of the existence in Egypt, at a very 
remote period in the history of the world, of defined 
rules for the guidance of artists, there is in our 
national collection at the British Museum an ancient 
tablet, on which is preserved an outline exhibiting 
the Canon of the proportions of the human figure in 
use among the painters and sculptors of that country 
in the age of Amunopth IlL, about twelve hundred 
and fifty years before our era. 

Pliny refers in his writings to the Canon of Poly- 
cletus, and speaks of it as the most valuable produc- 
tion of that great Eculptor. There is no doubt but 
that it served as a guide to the celebrated painters 
and sculptors of antiquity, whose splendid works 
still excite the universal admiration of modem artists. 

The Greek Canon of Vitruvius was evidently 
recognized, and extensively adopted as a standard of 
excellence by the remarkable general agreement and 
conformity with it, in the proportions of the chtfi 
dceiwr€ of ancient art. 

As translated by Leonardo da Vinci, Vitruvius, 
in his canon, writes: — 

'^ Nature, in the composition of the human frame, 
has so ordained that the face, from the chin to the 
highest point of the forehead, where the hair b^ins, 
is a tenth part of the whole stature; the same pro- 
portion is obtained in the hand, measured from the 
wrist to the extremity of the middle finger. The 
head, from the chin to the top of the scalp, is an 
eighth. From the top of the chest to the high^ 
point of the forehead is a seventh.* From the 



* Vitrttvios hat a *• sixth" ia the. 
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nip^eito Aetopof ihesealp isafafnrth oftbewlMde 
rtitaze* If iJie kngth of the face, ftom the ohin to 
the roots of the &«tr, be divided into three eqiiel 
p»tiV the ficBt diviflion determines the pUioe of the 
ixMferila; the aeeondy the point -where the eyebrows 
meetL The foot is a ssrenth part of the height of 
the entiiB fiame. The cmUt (fkom the elbow to tiie 
end of tlie middle finger) and the ohest — that is, the 
widtik of Ike shoiddecs serosa the chest— «ie eaoh a 
fourA. The other mem b ers had certain affinities 
which were alwajs obserred by the most eekbrated 
of sacient paintsrs and scolptozs. The navel is 
naturally the central point of the human bod^; for 
if a man should lie on his back, with his arms and 
l^;s extended, the penphery of the cicde, which may 
be described about him, with the navel for its centre, 
would touch the extremities ci his hands and ieet" 

(r« he etmimued.) 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 



The Thibtt-thibd Anniversary Dinner of this 
Institution is announced to take place da Thursday, 
May 18, and at MfiUis's Rooms, King Street, St. 
Jameses, instead of the Freemasons' Tavern, as for- 
meriy. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.y 
M.P., has kindly consented to preside on the occa* 
sion, and the committee trust that he will meet a 
large nnmber of the members and supporters of the 
trade. 

We published last month a long list of names of 
gentlemen who had consented to act as stewards; 
we have now to add the following, which appear in 
the circuiar accompanying the dinner tickets, sent 
out by the 8ub*committee appointed to carry out the 
neceasarj arrsngements for the occasion: — 
Mr. Addington, 105 and 106, St. Martinis Lane, W.C. 

Bennett, 44, Conduit S(a^t, W. 

F. Bidgood, 6, Vigo Stieet, W. 

Bonelhi, 23, Old Bond Street, W. 

Bsadshaw, 27, Warwick Street, W. 

J. Obit, 16, Whrwick S^et, W. 

H. Gobbett, 29, Sackville Street, W. 

H. Cobbett, jun., 29, Sackville Street, W. 
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Bfr. Cooke, Cork Street, Bond Street, W. 
CoUins, 80, Haymarket, W. 
Coleman, 35, Golden Square, W. 
Crimp, 11, Great Vine Street, Rqgent Street, W. 
Date, Coik Street, Bond Street, W. 
P. Firmin, 153, Strand, W.C. 
J. T. Gledhill, 17,€Mbrd Sfereet, Bond Street, W. 
Goulding, 18, Griasriiouse Street, Regent St., W. 
Hall, do. do. 

D. Harrison, 89, SackviUe Street, Piccadilly, W. 
£• Harrison, do. do. 
Jennens, 56, Conduit Street, W. 
J. C. Kennerley, 7, Savile Row, W. 
Lewin, 43, Warwick Street, W. 
J. Locke, 8, Savile Row, W. 
W. M^bcsted, 7, Carlton Street, W. 
H. Roberts, 30, Sackville Street, W. 
A. Roberts, do. 
I^iell, 18, Warwick Street, W. 
Standen, 118, Jermyn Street, W. 
R. W. Thompson, 11, Conduit Street, W. 
T. Wain, 13, Warwick Street, W. 
T. Waikins, 183, Regent Street, W. 
C. Webb, 28, Old Bond Street, W. 
W. P. Weeden, 49, Warwick Street, W. 
T. G. White, 7, Savile Row, W. 

Hdcets, 21s. each, may be had of the Secretary of 
the Institution, at the office, 82, Sackville Street, 
I^ccadilly, or of any of the following gentlemen on 
the list of stewards : — 
Mr. H. Browne, 157, New Bond Street, W. 

Creasey, 21, London Wall, B.C. 

O. Hill, 8, Old Bond Street, W. 

R. B. Lewis, 18, St Jameses Street, W. 

E. M^Callan, 5, St James*s Street, W. 
May, 4, Sackville Street, W. 
Pulford, 65, St James's Street, W. 
Sehacht, 18, Sackville Street, W. 
Stohwasser, 89, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 
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PATENT HOT PRESSING-MACHINE. 

In this age of advanced civilization, the ingenuity 
of man is taxed to invent some appliance or machine 
whereby manual labour may be economized, and an 
equal amount of work performed as efficiently, at a 
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less cost. Until the application of mechanical power 
to onr branch of trade in the sewing-machine, it was 
considered that the attempt would not be practicablci 
bat the result has undeceived the most sceptical 
opponents to the idea. Since the introduction of this 
insignificant little machine in outward appearance, 
but powerful in its actions, we have had several in- 
ventions to supersede hand labour, such as a damping- 
machine, a cutting-machine worked by steam power, 
and now we have a Hot Pressing-Machine brought 
before the trade by the firm of Summersfield and 
Sanderson, of Manchester, — the inventors and 
patentees. 

The object of the pressing-machine is not only to 
perform the different duties now dependent on the 
skill of the journeyman, with the assistance of the 
ordinary shaped ^' goose," but with more expedition, 
and in a superior manner. Besides, being applicable 
for our trade, the inventors claim for it its adaptability 
for laundries and large workshops, where shirts, 
collars, and fironts, and other articles of wearing 
apparel, are manufactured. We are afraid that, with- 
out a diagram, we shall fail in conveying a correct 
notion of the machine to our readers; but perhaps 
that is not of so much importance, as the idea of the 
manner in which it is worked. 

We have a long ^* rolling-table," supported on an 
iron framework, with a treadle and the different 
appliances to set machinery in motion. Between 
two upright firames fixed on either aide of the 
table is a cylinder, which is heated. Below this, 
and in the direction of the length of the table, is 
what the inventors term a "sleeve-board," but it 
bears no resemblance whatever to the orthodox 
shape. This is supported at a certain distance above 
the table by a frame, so as to bring the upper edge 
of the substituted sleeve-board close to the lower 
part of the cylinder. By means of levers, the sleeve- 
board may be raised or lowered, but the cylinder 
also is capable of being depressed or raised in the 
same manner as the sleeve-board itself. 

An instrument, called the '' seam-opener," is fixed 

to a transverse beam ; and, as the article to be pressed 

— as, for instance, the sleeve of a coat, or a pair of 

]]/ trousers — passes under the cylinder, this little 

[i a machine opens the seam ready for the operaticm of 
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the cylinder. As the cylinder revolves, the table 
and sleeve-board are carried along by the same 
gearing, at the same rate of speed. 

In pressing the seams, the sleeve-board is passed 
through the sleeve, or leg of the trousers, and conse- 
quently the seam only is pressed; and by raising a 
lever, the sleeve, and board are released at once, 
without interfering with the cylinder. 

There is also another appliance, called a '' lapel- 
board,*' the name of which denotes its purpose. It 
fits into slots in the same manner as the '' sleeve- 
board,'* and, of course, is as easily placed or re- 
moved. 

The '< cuff'-roller," another apparatus, oonaists of a 
bar, which is fixed, when required, right under 
the centre of the cylinder, and in a straight line 
with it. 

The inventors, in stating the advantages which 
they claim for their apparatus, observe: "It effects 
a wonderful saving of time, the seam is better 
pressed, and by being able to use a greater pressure 
than can be obtained by hand, the journeyman can 
use a safer heat and avoid burning the garment, as 
is sometimes the case by using too hot an iron. The 
heat is continuous and regular — that is, aU the 
articles are pressed at one uniform heat. The ma- 
chine effects a great saving in fuel; and, time and 
fuel considered, will save its own cost in a very 
short time." 

The cylinder is heated by means of a perfi>rated 
gas-tube, fixed inside, and the gas is supplied through 
a flexible tube. 

Provided the work is done as efficiently by the 
machine as with the "goose" and the hand, there 
must necessarily be a great saving of labour, and a 
greater uniformity in the pressure. In heavy work, 
this advantage would be the more appreciated, as 
the weight of the iron and the muscular action 
necessary in using it tells, afler a time, on the effi- 
ciency of the process, by tiring the operator with 
the exercise of the strength required for the task. 
We see no method for supplying the usual amount 
of moisture on the seams, in advance of the presser, 
which might possibly be affixed, but this part of the 
proceeding can be performed in the same manner as 
at present. 
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GAZETTE OF FASHION. 



CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF 
PRACTICAL TAILORS. 



We Iiaye been furnifihed with a list of the subjects 
on which some of the members of this aocietj will 
deliver a lecture or essay daring the present month, 
and publish it for the information of any member of 
the trade who is a member of a kindred societyi or 
who may accompany a member on any of the 
evenings of meeting. 
May 5. An Introduction to Anatomy, by Mr. 
New. 
12. On Coats for Stout Figures, by Mr. 

Short. 
19. On the Size and Position of the Nedc 

and Shoulder, by Mr. Jones. 
26. On Trousers, by Mr. Taylor. 
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IMPROVED STOVE FOR HEATING TAILORS' 

IRONS BY GAa 



Gas, as a medium for heating stoves for irons, is 
no novelty in these days, as its efficiency has been 
well tested, and found to answer the purpose to the 
satisfaction of both masters and men. We have 
noticed different specimens which have been brought 
before the trade, and pointed out their special advan- 
tages as claimed by the several inventors. 

It has been generally admitted that the system 
formerly adopted for heating irons for tailors was 
attended with many drawbacks, and was also an 
extravagant plan, compared with the cost of warming 
by gas. In an old-fashioned make of stove, the 
same amount of firing was necessary, irrespective of 
the number of irons which were required in use, so 
that for a few hands only, the cost was considerably 
enhanced. 

On the score of cleanliness, the new principle is 
decidedly superior, and the plan is so simple and 
under control, that the most bigoted to old institu- 
tions cannot but admit its advantages. 

Mr. Thomas Nock, of Birmingham, has brought 
out a new stove for heating irons by gas, which is 
very simple in construction, and at the same time 
economical in use. These stoves are made in various 
sizes, so as to accommodate themselves to the several 




workshops, and to the number of irons required. 
The irons are placed in finames over the gas-tubes 
somewhat in the style of a horse-staU in a stable; 
and as each stand has a separate supply-cock, which 
can be shut off or opened at pleasure, the gas is only 
consumed where wanted. At the end of the row 
of stands, and occupying about the space of one, 
are rings of gas, which may be used by the men for 
warming their coffee or water. If a journeyman 
working at home have the convenience, he can have 
a stove for a single iron on this plan. 

The inventor, in introducing this stove to the notice 
of tailors, draws their attention to the following ad- 
vantages, which he claims for it, as possessing over 
the coal stove: — ^That it heats irons in less time, and 
that they will keep hotter for a longer time. The 
iron does not run the risk of being smoked or soiled 
in the slightest degree. It may be heated in half an 
hour from the time the gas is lighted, which is an 
especial economy over coal as a medium for gettbg 
up the heat. The saving of dirt in conveying fuel 
to the workshop; and the facility for heating only 
the number of irons requisite for the number of 
hands. The difference also in the expense attending 
the fixing and building a furnace constructed on the 
old principle is entirely saved, as a gas supply-pipe 
attached to the ordinary fittings on the premises is 
all that is required in the patent stove. 

Several trades, to whom these stoves have been 
supplied, have expressed themselves perfectly satis- 
fied with their action, and have written to the 
patentee to that effect. 



DESCRIPTION OP THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1516 and 1517. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, and 14, are the pattern 
of the present style of evenmg-dress coats. 

Diagrams S and 4, illustrate the shape of trousers 
produced by our Transatlantic correspondent, who 
writes under the pseudonym of '' May Flower." The 
se wing-on edge of ihe waistband is cut with a hollow, 
to give liberty on the upper edge for the rise on the 
ribs. 

Diagrams 5, 6, and 7, are the pattern of a double- 
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breasted waistccMit for morning wear, wilb the lapel 
cQt on to the forepart. It buttons low, and the tnm 
is bold. 

Diagrams 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17, are the pat* 
tern of a double-breasted frock-coat to the present 
fashion. We noUoe more compass in the skirt, as 
the coats are now cut closer to the measure at the 
waist. 



EVENING-DRESS. 



. We have now arrived at a period of the season 
when the fashionabk world is usually conadered to 
have settled down to its run of festivities, and, con- 
sequently, a demand is created for evening costume 
to be worn on these occasions. The pattern of a 
dress-coat we publish in the present number, toge- 
ther widi the loUowing details which we extract 
from our work, the '^Beport of Fashion for the 
Spring and Summer,** irill furnish all necessary 
particulars to our readers on this important portion 
of a gentleman's wardrobe. 

The waist, as to length, remains almost the same 
as when we last reported; it is certainly not cut 
longer,^ but the skirt has the advantage. The back 
is scareely so broad across to the back-scye. The 
side^seam is well curved, and the back narrow at 
the bottom. The forepart has a good broad turn 
allowed on to it, and is cut small at the waist. The 
lapel is moderate in width, and is still cut with a 
point. There ase five holes worked in it, or four 
only, and a round hole for afiower, with a aiUr facing 
underneath to cover the small receptacle for water. 
The turn to the front is still long, but is scarcely so 
broad at the top as lately described. The sleeve is 
decidedly smaller to the arm generally, and at the 
wrist. It is made up with a cuff about 3^ inches 
in depth, and with three buttons and holes; two in 
the cuff and one above. The skirt is « trifle wide 
at the bottom, but not so wide in proportion up- 
wards. It is rounded oa the front-edge, which, in 
making up, is drawn in and preased back on to the 
centre of the skirt. The collar is low in* the stand, 
but broader in the fall in proportion. It ia square 
at the end, but not so broad as the top of the lapel. 
It is usual to Ime die skirt with black silk serge or 



levantaae^ and soma trades still face the breasts to the 
back of the holes, or to the liq>el-seam only, vrith 
a narrow ribbed or watered silk, or with moire 
antique. The first is perhaps the more generally 
used. Fancy silk buttons are much pfri^ronized for 
black coats, in a variety of neat patterns, and mostly 
of a domed shape. The edges are turned in and 
edged with a small cord, or have a veiy narrow silk 
braid sewn on flat Black is much worn. Some 
blues of a full shade, with fancy gilt buttons, are 
worn by a few gentlemen, who brave the criticism of 
their friends. Side-edges are still attempted. With 
blue, velvet collars are worn. 

The prevailing style for evening-dress waistcoats 
is ^own on one of the figures on the plate illus- 
trating the costumOi It is single-breasted, and with- 
out a collar, for lihe display of the shirt-front, as well 
as for coolness. There are only three buttons and 
hokaat front, and the waiatcoat is not cut with much 
point 

White quilting, either ribbed, small diamond figure, 
striped, or welted, is a favourite article. Black em- 
broidered cassimere, thanks to the introduction of 
some exquisite new patterns, is revived, and may 
continue in favour for some time. With plain black 
cassimere, jewelled or stone buttons are worn as a 
relief, and the edges trimmed with a narrow silk 
braid sewn on flat 

Black cassimere, whether plain or embroidered, 
may be worn with a roll-collar, but to open low 
at front 

Dress -trousers are worn easier in the leg, and to 
fall freely over the boot They are not cut to any 
extravagant dimensions, but simply to hang straight, 
without defining the shape of the leg whatever. 
They have fly-fronts and pockets, which are cither 
at the top across, or aslant. 

Black doeskin and a few fiincy elastics are prin- 
cipally worn. The bottoms are usually faced with 
a thin flax canvas, and some trades have an inch 
or half an inch braid sewn down the side-seams, 
eillier of which is a relief, and forms a pretty finish. 
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WEDBING^DRraS. 



As tailors liTiog in the ooo&trf are btqaaatij 
suited oa the oocreet ttyleof dBtas fi>r a ipeddiag^it is 
impoiturt that they sbould be in a poaitioii to give the 
neoessaiy description, so as to inspire ooofidenee in 
their Isostomers as to their oompefteney to a proper 
ezecation of the erdera entraated to th«m. In ow 
representation of the prco antatyle of fiook-ooats, ^Re 
have arranged so as to let one of ihe figures on the 
plate iUostrate the af^ieaxaoGe of a gentleman dressed 
to take part in this interesting oeiDemonj, whether as 
one of the two principal chaiacters, or merely filling 
the less responsible r6U of " best ixiend." 

Oar remarks will refer generally to the make and 
style of double-breasted frock-coats for the present 
season, bnt we shall especiaUy notice any distinctioQ 
which may be made for a wedding frook-ooat The 
waist, as shown by the pattern in diagram, is Jiot 
much longer than cut for dress, and the back bat 
little different in style. The skirt is short, but has 
more falness in it than fonnerly, alihongh soma 
trades persist in making up theirs with less con^wss, 
and, as a necessity, are obliged to out their coots 
easier at the waist. The lapel is only moderate in 
width, and has four or five holes worked in it. The 
tarn is long, but not extravagant in width. The 
collar low in the stand, but deeper in the fall, and 
but little light between the end and the lapel. The 
sleere is easy to the ann, and smaller at the wrist ; 
it is made up with a cuff 3) inches deep, and two 
buttons and holes. There are side-edges to the 
plaits, and the edges are turned in and stitched 
narrow, or trimmed with a narrow idlk braid sewn 
on flat. Blue is much worn, with a yelret collar, 
and sometimes, but not generally, the fronts are faced 
with silk. Figured twist buttons are in favour. A 
variety of patterns in fancy coatings, in black, bine, 
and a few dark colours, are generally in wear. 

For a wedding, blue of a medium shade is gene* 
rally esteemed the most appropriate colour for the 
coat, but black is worn by some gentlemen aa snoh 
occasions, although out of taste, excepting in the 
instance of clergymen, or miniBters of other denomi- 
nations. The fronts of the coat sve fiuied to ^he 
lapel-seam with blaek silk, usoaHy plain, and the 




collar fiioed with velvet. Faney silk or twst buttons 
are] worn, and the edges finisbad with a fbll-sized 
round cord, or trimmed with a nonrow silk -braid. 

The waistcoat may be made either double or 
single breasted, and in any style preferred. Qoilting 
of a small diamond figure, corded, or even of a small 
pattern, may be used, as also white drill in any of 
the different makes which are familiar; but pattei^s 
such as large checks are avoided. Pearl " fish-eye " 
buttons or ivory ball may be added. 

The trousers should be of dress doeskin, in a pole 
shade of slate, or a veiy light clear drab, and made 
quite plain. 
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SUMMER FROCK-COATS. 



On one of the figures on another plate, we have 
illustrated a style of frock-codt adopted by gentlemen 
in the height of summer. As represented, it is 
generally worn buttoned to the third hole, conse- 
quently, the coat is cut quite easy to the measure ot 
the waist, and the skirt is rather longer than shown 
on the two figures on another plate. This style of 
coat is made up in light-ooloured Meltons, either 
pliun or mixtures, so as to have an appearance in 
harmony with the weather usual at the period of tho 
year we have named. Grey is a general favourite, 
and, made up ivith a velvet collar, silk akirt^aeinga, 
and fancy silk buttons to match, has a smart effect. 
The edges are usaally turned in and stitched. 

We have represented another style of ffock-coai 
on the same plate as the coat we have jast described, 
which is also suitable for the* summer season. It is 
singie-bieasted, with a bold Itqiel cat on from the 
turn, which commences at the third hole. It is 
cut easy at the waist, but it is not intended to be 
worn buttoned so low as the bottom hole. The 
fix>nt of the skirt is cut off at the bottom, to run 
with the front of the coat, and the skirt is rather 
fiat, so as not to form any drapery. There should 
not be any side-edges to this style of coat, as, when 
seen from behind, it has somewhat the appearance 
of a morning-coot, only that the skirt is longer. 
The edges ore turned in and stitdksd. This make 
of coat is adapted to a greater variety of faney 
goods than the ordinary shape of frock-coats would 
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admit of, n well as admitting the introdaetion of 

more ooloor in the mixtures ia the different 

makesi as the form essentially betokens a neglige 

Style. 

The pattern of a double-breasted waistcoat we 

have given with the present number, is appropriate 
for this form of morning-coat; while for the wed- 
ding frock, that shown on the figure is best suited, 
double-breasted, with the lapels cut on, but without 
a collar, and to open rery low at front. 

Trousers for morning wear are cut easy at the 
1^, and to spring a little on the foot ; but the side- 
seam of the under-side is not cut with any decided 
hollow towards the bottom, as was the fashion for- 
merly, when they were worn so large oyer the foot. 
Some trades make their side-seams up with a narrow 
lap, and face the bottoms with a thin canvas or with 
the same material as the trousers themselves. 



REVIEW OP THE NEW GOODS FOR THE 

SEASON. 



If we do not find any striking novelty in the 
articles for coats manufactured especially for this 
season, we at least must admit that there are some 
very effective patterns and makes in the new stocks, 
which recommend themselves to notice by their 
character, and the perfection of the goods. 

In " Melton " cloth, which we may now consider 
at least one of the leading articles of the time, we 
have some stylish mixtures in dressed and plain 
goods of this make, in a first-rate quality. 

We notice an excellent mixture, in which grey, 
a sage-green, and white, are well blended, and 
produce a stylish appearance. 

In another mixture, we have drab with a sprink- 
ling of brown and a little yellow, all of which tell 
well, and have a good effect. 

In a bluish shade of grey, with white carefully 
introduced, is a pleasing mixture, and has a cheerful 
effect 

A dark shade of green, with a lighter colour inter- 
mixed, tells to advantage, and will make up well in 
morning-coats or frock-coats. 

In drabs and light shades of brown, we have 




several excellent patterns. A sage-green with a 
drab intermixed makes one of the best mixtures we 
have seen for some time, and will tell admirably 
when made up in Cheaterfields or in frodc-coata. 

The drabs are generally of a medium shade, and 
the browns of a red cast. 

In fimcy coatings, we have as good a collection of 
makes as we could reasonably look for. Many of 
them are new, and will replace the fine diagonals, 
which have been so long worn. 

A very smart pattern is a ground of very narrow 
ribs, with bold diagonal sunken lines, nearly half 
an inch apart. On another pattern the diagonal 
lines are formed by short thick threads, and tlic 
qpaces between filled up by finer lines running in 
the opposite direction. 

A bold well-defined diagonal stripe, lying well up 
on the fiice, forms a good pattern. 

A stripe formed by a dice-pattern on a fine crepe 
ground tells well. 

A diamond figure formed by thick ribs in one 
direction and stripes Si the other, is a very smart 
style. 

There is a very good assortment of goods in ribs 
of various substances, which show up well from the 
fiice. 

A double line, diagonal on some, and across on 
others, forms an effective pattern. 

We notice some very pretty patterns in a fine crcped 
ground, and in a small dice figure, which, while 
scarcely discernible, yet are sufficiently marked to 
distinguish the goods from plain cloths, and are 
better suited to frock-coats. 

In ribs of different widths, and more 'or less raised, 
wo notice a good assortment. This make is prin- 
cipally carried out in blue of various shades, in 
black, and full shades of brown. 

A diamond figure, filled up with fine diagonal lines 
meetmg at a point, forms a pattern sufficiently 
marked in character without being too conspicuous, 
as, being on a rather open-mixture ground, the 
loose wool on the face partly hides the regularity 
of the pattern, and so prevents any formality by 
the constant repetition of the figure. This pattern 
is worked out in some exquisite colourings, prin- 
cipally light, which are in excellent taste. 
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EDVABD MINISTEE AND SON, 
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No. 8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOE THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INFIEM 

JOUBNETMBN-TAILORS. 

The TaiBTT - THIRD Anniverauy of the above 
lostitDtion was celebrated on the 18th ult,byawell- 
appointed Dinner at 'Willis's Rooms, presided over in 
a most effioient manner b; the Bight Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., and attended hy 160 gentle- 
men, among whom we noticed tha heads of the prin- 
cipal firms in the trade and of houses connected with 
it indirectly. 

This was the largest mnster ever known on a 
nmilar occasion, and the amount of the lists t«ad 
orer hj the conrteons Secretary, Mr. W, B. Hall, 
exceeded £900, bdng the lai^est collection ever 
announced at any prerions amuTersary, if we 
«xcept fire which were under special ciiCDmstanccs. 
The long list of Stewards we announced in our last 
number, led ns to ontidpate a good meeting, and that 



they did their duty well is proved by the result, which 
reflects great credit on them for their exertions. 

Previous to proposing the healtli of the Qneen, tho 
Chairman drank to the health of the Company pre~ 
sent, and thanked them on behalf of the Institution 
for their countenance on the occasion. 

In propodng the health of the Queen, the Chair- 
man commented upon her numerous virtues, and 
pointed out the bright example she set in public and 
domestic life, and the beneficial effect produced ; but 
at the same time, with the straightforward way of 
speaking for which the hononrable baronet ts known, 
he alluded to the injury to trade which the retirement 
of Her Majesty from society caused, and especially 
her coDtinued absence from the capital. The senti- 
ments of the Chairman were fully shared by the 
oompany, who were many of them immediately 
afiected by this fiict. He remarked: *'I do but re- 
echo the sentiments of loyal subjects in regretting 
the absence of the Soverdgn at a time when bo much 
agitation is taking place in the minds of the people. 
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It is not that I want to see courtiers and men of 
fashion regarded as all that can be required, but it is 
the communication between the Sovereign and her 
people which we miss. That communication does 
immense good.** The Chairman went on to say that 
it was a misfortune that the industry of the capital 
had already so severely suffered, and been deprived 
of the immense results, socially, personally, and 
political, which would have flowed from the presence 
of the Sovereign.** It is unnecessary to state that, 
even with these ramarks, the toast was received with 
all honour and affection. 

The " Health of the Prince of Wales and the 
other Members of the Royal Family ** afforded the 
Chairman an opportunity for noticing the peculiar 
and difficult position in which the Prince was placed 
by existing circumstances, and passed a high and 
well-deserved eulogium on the amiable qualities of 
the members of the Royal Family generally, and 
spoke of their readiness to associate themselves with 
the charities and institutions of the country. 

The ''Army, Navy, and the Defences of our 
Country " was accompanied by some well-timed 
remarks, and the toast was coupled with the name of 
Mr. Landon, a member of the Volunteer force. 

Mr. Landon, on rising to reply, was received with 
cheers. He observed '< that the same stuff would be 
found in the new soldiers which distinguished our 
forces in past history ; and as to the Volunteers, if 
called upon, they would effectively defend their 
hearths and homes from invasion." 

In proposing the toast of the evening, the Hon. 
Chairman said that he felt confident that he should 
enlist the liveliest sympathies of the numerous com- 
pany who were brought together, to bear testimony 
to the excellent character of the Benevolent Institu- 
tion which more than ever, at the present momenty 
he was desired to say, desired their notice. 

He expressed the satisfaction it gave him to accept 
the invitation to preside on that occasion. (Cheers.) 
He stated that he had made himself acquainted with 
the purports of this charitable institution, which 
owed its foundation to the liberality and munificence 
of a distinguished patron, who was the first Presi- 
dent — the late Mr. Stultz-^and reviewed the benefits 
it had conferred on the journeymen who had been so 



fortunate as to be elected on the charify. He felt 
the high compliment paid him by the lai^ atten- 
dance of the trade on the occasion, and felt doubly 
bound to lay the case of the Institution with more 
force before them, and enlist their liberality in its 
support Referring to a book containing a list of 
subscribers and contributors, he remarked : '' There 
is in this book a magnificent list of contributions 
on the part of some, whose subscriptions do the 
utmost credit to their kindness and their liberality; 
but I am informed that in this metropoUa there are 
at least three thousand Master-Tailors, and yet I do 
not find three thousand Master^TaUors contributing to 
the funds of this Institution. Those who contribute 
are worthy of high praise, and those who do not 
should rally round those who do, for they should 
recollect that it is to the journeymen that they, in a 
great measure, owe their present success. 

^ It is that feeling which has animated many of the 
noblest contributors to this fund, one of whom (Mr. 
Poole) I see sits near me. (Cheers.) I will, however, 
make no invidious distinctions, because there are 
many, in all branches of trade, whose liberality is 
entitled at my hands to the warmest acknowledg- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) Those who do not support 
this Institution ought to do so, and for thb reason.** 
Speaking in the name of the Institution, he continued : 
" We have spent in the year that is past more than 
our income. We have spent it not wastefully nor 
extravagantly; but we have spent on the actual work 
of the Institution more than the revenues of the 
Institution admit of without drawing on the funded 
property. That would not be the case, I am told, 
if only 185 out of the 3000 contributed to the funds. 

'^ I now come to the journeymen themselves, and 
I am surprised that so few of the number contribute 
to the Institution, from which the class to which they 
belong can alone receive any benefit. I hope those 
who do will accept firom me a kind word of encou- 
ragement, to induce them to influence their fellow- 
artisans, and prevail upon them to give their assist- 
ance in promoting a work which may be for their 
future good, or, at all events, for that of some of their 
companions. 

'< I believe a gentleman, who is now dead, has lefl 
a handsome donation to this Institution. I allude to 
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this fact, because I alwaya think that pofltbumous 
charitj is a adfiah act. GiTe while you lire, be- 
cause, when joa are gone, there is somethiDg essen- 
tiallj selfish in the idea that you gave what yon 
yourself could no longer enjoy. There is ftr greater 
enjoyment in giving in one's life time than in leaving 
mon^ to be disposed of when you are gone." 

The Hon. Chairman then briefly alluded to the 
numerous charitable institutions of the metropolisi 
and stated that although in some q^edal instances the 
pnzpbrt might be abused, he belieyed that generally 
they were the means of conferring a great amount of 
happiness on the more necessitouB classes. '' In the 
Institution they were met to support, a comparatively 
trifling amiual subscription by a journeyman would 
entitle him to its benefits ; while the subscriptions of 
the leading firms supplementing those of the jour- 
neymen, is to my mind a testimony of that reciprocity 
of interest which is so much to be upheld in the 
relation between master and man. (Hear, hear.) It 
is that reciprocity of interest between master and 
man which keeps alire a healthy tone of society in 
this country, and draws together all classes in one 
communion of friendship. I have lived a good deal 
abroad, and haye studied for ten years the diflferent 
ideas of nations. And what do I see? That although 
there ezista in this country the greatest difference be- 
tween wealth and poverty, yet you will find in it a 
beneyolent ffpirit of mutual aid between employers and 
employed, which you will not find in the great com- 
mercial centres of other countries.*' 

The Chairman said that, in looking over the list of 
subscribers, he did not notice the names of any of 
the great and wealthy companies. He stated that he 
himself wrote to the Merchant Tailors' Company, in- 
forming ^em of his having consented to fake the 
chair on this occasion, and that he would esteem it a 
fayour to be able to announce a contribution firom 
their company, whose extenriye charities placed them 
in so prominent a position in the City of London, 
and whose donatfam at this time would be received 
with tiie Aillest expressions of satis&iction. (Cheenr.) 
He held in his hand tho reply which he had only 
received the previous day. The secretary writes : ** I 
am in receipt of your letter, and am desired by the 
Master and Wardens to inform you that the Charity 




Committee will not hold a meeting until next week, 
when your letter shall be laid before them.* The 
Chabman stated that he should not let the matter 
drop, and felt sure that he should be able to enrol on 
the list of contributors the name of this company, as 
it ought to be. He also staled that he had written 
to the Meroen^ Company, but had not received any 
reply. This and the Clothworkers', the Chairman 
remarked, were connected with our trade, and they 
should come forward and do their best in support of 
the journeymen-tailors, who number some 80,000 in 
the metropolis alone. He considered that the enor- 
mous wealth of these companies could not be better 
employed than in relieving the wants of the aged and 
infirm artisans, who after years of labotur were eur 
titled in the sunset of life to some oonsideFation. 

The worthy Chairman (from having been incor- 
rectly informed) stated tiial he understood that £S0, 
given in one sum, would lead to its being added to 
the funded property of the Institution, and the inte- 
rest only become available to the yeariy income; 
whereas, if a less sum were given, the whole of it 
would be applied to the current expenses of the 
Institution. He proceeded to state: '* I will set an 
example to those 8000 and odd masters in the me- 
tropolis, and give £49— (laughter and cheers) — as 
my contribution, that it may bear fruit at once, and 
do hope that it will be followed by those in the trade 
who are not yet subscribers." (Hear, hear.) He re- 
marked that the character the journeymen had for 
improvidence did not relieve the masters from doing 
their duty towards assisting them. They should 
remember how they were indebted to them, and bear 
in mind the trying atmosphere in which they 
worked. 

The Chairman humorously alluded to the different 
works to be seen at the bookstalls belonging to Mr. 
Smith at the different railwsy stations, showing how 
"every one could become his own lawyer," "his own 
doctor,** or even, as he had been told, " his own vete- 
rinary surgeon " — (laughter)— but did any one ever 
hear of " Every Man his own Tailor ? " It was impos- 
sible. What a mess he would make of it. (Renewed 
laughter.) He would like to see any one try to fol- 
low out the principle of those cheap books. Really 
he would not be fit to be seen. (Laughter.) Every 
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one liked to be well dressed, and would therefore 
trust to an employer who was responsible for his 
work ; and he, in his torn, depended upon his joumej- 
men, for every stitch wrongly placed would be 
brought home to the masters. 

The Chairman appealed strongly to the generosity 
of the ntunerous company present in enlisting their 
liberal contributions on the occasion, and referred 
to the deficiency he felt in his abilities to do proper 
justice to the cause he had to advocate that evening. 

The remarks throughout were listened to with 
great attention, and the company were impressed 
with the earnestness of the manner in which their 
Chairman had pleaded for the Institution. 

The President, Mr. M'Callan, proposed the health 
of the Chairman in a few feeling words, and acknow- 
ledging his kindness in presiding on that occasion, 
thanked him for the earnestness of his appeal in 
their behalf. 

The Chairman briefly returned thanks, and re- 
marked " that there was, as it were, a kind of reve- 
rence about the President, whose health he begged 
to be permitted to propose.*' Mr. M^Callan replied. 

The usual toasts were then given, and the com- 
pany separated. 

The meeting was enlivened with some beautiful 
music, which tended to soothe the mind and dispose 
it to generous actions. 



NEW COURT-DRESS TO 

BE WORN BY CIVILIANS NOT ENTITLED 

TO ANY OFFICAL DRESS. 




When the order for an alteration in the shape and 
character of the Court-dress for civilians, was first 
issued, we published a plate illustrating the style. 
As the supply on hand of the particular number in 
which this plate appeared has long been exhausted, 
and we are continually receiving applications for 
particulars, we have determined to publish a new 
illustration of the dress, which will accordingly be 
issued with the present number of our work. 

We repeat the several details of the dress in the 
two materials of which it may be made. 




For Levees. 

Coat. — Claret or mulberry cloth, cut in the shape 
of the dress uniform coat worn by Consuls, or mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps. Single-breasted, with 
stand-collar to the end of the neck, and rounded off; 
and the front of the coat cut off at top and bottom, 
so as not to admit of being buttoned. The skirt in 
the shape of an ordinary dress-coat skirt, but rather 
broader at top. Round cuff to sleeve, projecting a 
little firom the hind-arm at top ; pointed fiap to the 
skirt, without buttons. Six gilt buttons (to pattern), 
and plain holes at front of forepart; the top one 
about three inches below the collar-seam. One at 
each hip. Top, ends, and bottom-edge of collar 
embroidered in gold to pattern, three-eighths of an 
inch Yfide. Three-eighths of an inch embroidery 
round the top and sides of cufis, and on the sides 
and bottom-edge of the fiaps. Coat lined throughout 
with black silk serge. No fixed regulation for shape 
of bac)c, skirt, or sleeve. Edges plain. 

Waistcoat. —White quilting or caasimere ; single- 
breasted, without a collar, and plain at the bottom. 
Gilt buttons, to match those on the coat. 

Trocsebs. — Cloth, same colour as the coat, with 
five-eighths gold lace to pattern, down the side- 
seams. 

Hat. — Black beaver or silk cocked hat Black 
silk cockade; gold lace loop and button. 

SwoRD.— Gilt hilt, the same shape as worn with 
the civil uniform. Black scabbard, with gilt mounts. 

Shoulder-Belt. — Black silk, with frog of the same 
colour as the coat. 

White cravat, and ordinary-shaped collar. White 
kid gloves. 

Button.— -Gilt convex, bright, with dead crown 
mcmUed. 

For DRAwmo-RooMs, Court Balls, Era 

The same dress as for leoieSy with the exception of 
substituting breeches for trousers. 

Breeches. — ^Cloth, the same colour as the ooat, or 
black. Three or four JiexibU buttons at the knee. 
Gilt buckles in the garters, and to the shoes. 

Black or white silk stockings. 

The following dress may also be worn at Levees, 
if preferred:— 
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Coat.— The aame fonn as tiiAt joat described, bat 
made in Black Silk YELvxTy lined with black silk, 
and to be worn with gilt, steel, or black buttons. 

Waistcoat.— White quilting, or of black silk vel- 
Tet| same shape as the waistcoat previously described, 
with buttons to match those on the coat. 

Tbousebs. — ^Black silk relyet, plun. 

Hat. — ^Black bearer, or silk cocked hat, with gilt 
or steel loop and button. Black silk cockade. 

SwoBi>i — Gilt or steel hilt, black or white scabbard. 

Sword-Belt.— Black silk shoulder, with relvct 
frog. 

White cravat and collar. 

FoH Dbawing-Boohs, Coust-Balls, Etc. 

Bbeeches to be substituted for trousers, made of 
black silk velvet, and worn with black silk stockings. 
Gilt or steel buckles to the gaiter and shoes. Steel 
or flexible buttons at the knees. 

Fob Moubnino. 

It is no longer necessary for a civilian to wear 
Uadb on ihese occasions ; the only distinction to be 
made in Aiture, is a crape worn round the leil arm, 
as by officers of the Army or Navy. 



THE INTEBNATIONAL EXHIBmON 

OF 1871. 

Members of our trade who may be contemplating 
a visit to the Exhibition for the present year, must 
divest their minds of all recollection of others which 
have preceded, or they will find themselves mise- 
rably disappointed. Our remark, of course, has 
reference merely to the exhibition of the woollen 
iabrics, in which a tailor would naturally be sup- 
posed to feel an interest. A walk round the ware- 
house of any of our first-class houses would afibrd 
a much larger scope for observation, and a greater 
variety of goods and makes would be exposed, than 
will be found in the rooms devoted to the specimens 
in this department. 

Considering that the character of our principal 
manufacturers is already well established by the ex- 
ceDence and quality of the different goods for which 
they have obtained a reputation throughout the 




whole world, we are at a loss to comprehend what 
personal inducement they could have had to trouble 
themselves with the exhibition, as they had nothing 
to gain by it in reputation. We can only conjecture 
that in pure kindness they have been willing to 
further the views of the promoters of this series of 
exhibitions, by contributing specimens of their par- 
ticular manufactures to help to make the speculation 
more attractive and more complete. 

The exhibition has more the character of a basaar 
by the specimens being, in many instances, priced, 
which would lead one to draw an inference that the 
low prices at which certain goods could be manu- 
Pictured was of greater consideration that the quality 
or excellence of the article. As, for instance, we 
find doth of an unusual width ticketed at 2s. a yard, 
and some as low as Is. 6d. Now any one at all con- 
versant with the goods of this description which are 
used in our trade, must be perfectly aware that how- 
ever cheap the article may be at the price, stUl it 
affords no scope for exhibiting the features which 
should characterize the specimens sent in on such an 
occasion. It is true that there is no disguise as to 
the materials of which these goods are madci and our 
readers will not be surprised to find that quali^ is 
not taken as the point of excellence. 

Our readers must not, however, infer that the 
whole of the goods are of this stamp, for, when 
they run their eyes over the names of our most 
celebrated manufacturers of woollens, they will natu- 
rally expect to meet with specimens of the goods for 
which they are justly celebrated, and, in this respect, 
they will not be disappointed. 

In fiincy coatings, we have the well-known pat- 
terns, and, of conrse, being prepared for the occa- 
sion, the quality and make of the specimens are 
undeniable. 

In superfine cloths exhibited by Foreign Com- 
missioners, we do not meet with any one specimen to 
approach those which we know are turned out by 
our own makers. In a collection of cloths from the 
Boyal manufactory of Denmark, and intended for the 
use of the army, we noticed one specimen which, as 
specified on the ticket attached, was fi>r officers' 
tmiforms. We only know that any military tailor, 
sending home a tunic made of such cloth to one of 
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lii« customera, trould not be long in learning the 
particular officer's opinion of the article. 

Some of the German trouaerings are dear in 
colour, but there is a want of solidity in the article, 
and an impression conveyed that it does not present 
an equivalent for the cost 

With the exception of some outrageous patterns in 
suitings, and which are well described in the cata- 
logue as eccentric, we did not notice any decided 
novelty either in pattern or in make. As to quality, 
there is enough to satisfy the most fastidious. 

Seotch Tweeds, which within the last few years 
especially have reached so high a point of excellence 
for make and the quality of the wool employed, form 
a prominent feature, aud ftdly maintain the character 
of the article. Some of the dan Tvreeds are espe- 
cially worthy of notice, and, among the number, we 
may draw attention to some specimens of milled 
regimental tartans, which are excdlent It is invi- 
dious to particularize where so many of the goods 
are equally worthy of distinction. 

Up in a comer, modestly retiring from observa- 
tion, our readers will, upon a close inspection, meet 
with some beautiful specimens of cords for riding- 
trousers or breeches, which are well worthy of 
special notice for thdr quality. The prindpal ma- 
nufacturers send in samples of their goods in the 
leading styles, which, as might be supposed, fully 
sustain the character they have gained for excdlence 
and make. Judging from the various contributions 
from home and aboard, our manufacturers need not 
be under any immediate apprehension of any serious 
rivalry by fordgners. 

In a collection of trouserings from the United 
States of America, we have a cassimere at 2}d. the 
yard, while other specimens are as high as 128. IO|d., 
lis. Ojd., and 148. 9d. per yard, a price which will 
ezdude them from the trade, and would lead one to 
imagine that, like the prices frequently affixed to 
certain specimens at the dog shows, the intention is 
siimply to prevent them being bought. 

The only machine connected with our trade is one 
for shrinking, which we will look to on another visit, 
and report accordingly. 
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I THE SCIENCE OP ANATOMY IN ITS CON- 
NEXION WITH OUR TRADE. 
(^Continued from page S.) 



1 head. 



In " The Theory of Proportions," by Jean Cousins, 
published in 1685, and which is generally followed 
in schools for artists, the hdght of the body is eight 
heads.* This division is made in the following 
way: — 

From the summit of the head to the lower 
part' of the chin 

From the inferior part of the chin to the 
nipple • • . • 

From the nipple to the navd • . • • 

From the navel to the genitals • • • • 

From the genitals to the middle part of the 
thigh 

From the middle of the thigh to the knee • 

From the knee to bdow the calf . 

From bdow the calf to the hed f . • • 

He divides the head into four equal parts : — 

From the summit of the head to the setting 
on of the hair, or conunencement of the 
hairy scalp 1 head. 

From the commencement of the hair to the 
root of the nose 1 

The nose 1 

From the lower part of the nose to the in- 
ferior parts of the chin 1 

A fiflh part comprises the length of the neck, as 
far as the supra-sternal fossette or cavity: — 

From the shoulder-joint to that of the 
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2 heads. 



• When the armi are fully extended, eight heads mea- 
sure the space between the extremity of the middle finger 
on one hand, and that of the other. Variety of height in 
man depends ehiefly on the varyiag proportions of the 
limbs. 

t Jean Cousins gives the length of the trunk apart. 
Anteriorly, the trunk has three heads, from the shoulder 
to the genital parts ; from the shoulder to the nipple, one 
head ; from the nipple to the aavel, one head ; from the 
navel to the genitals, one head. Behind, from the shoulder 
to the inferior angle of the scapula, one head ; from the 
angle to the haimches, one head; from the haunches to 
the buttocks, one head. 
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From ibe tmat-jomt to the extzcmiftjr of the 

middle finger 1 heed 

From the genital parts to the sole of the 

foot 4 „ 

As we are not supposed to be giving lessong in 
anatomical drawings, we leave out the divisions of 
the hands and &et. 

The author, treating on the breadth and thickness 
of the bodj, divides the line passing before the ejes 
into five equal parts. The eyes occupj the second 
and the fourth, the nose the third. The eye itself 
he divides into three parts, the middle one of which 
comprises the transparent cornea. The aperture of 
the eyelids is equal to one of these parts. After de- 
scribing the proportions and divisions of the face and 
necky he proceeds to say: — ''From one shoulder to 
the other, we reckon two heads; the diameter of the 
haunches, on a line with the navel, as well as the 
width between the trochanters, measure six parts." 
Viewed in profile, we find five parts (noses) from the 
shoulder to the nipple; to the line of the navel, one 
head; to beneath the buttock, five and a half parts. 

Anteriorly, and at the elbow, the arm measures in 
breadth, a third of a head ; one part at the wrist, and 
three-fourths of a part at the articulation. Ester* 
nally and internally, the thickness of the arm equals 
two parts towards the shoulder, and one part two- 
thirds at the elbow; a third of a head below the bend 
of the elbow, and one part at the wrist. 

The transverse diameter of the thigh, measured on 
a level with the genitals, equals three parts; in the 
middle of the thigh, the same diameter measures two 
parts and two-thirds in breadth ; the leg, on a level 
with the calf, gives two parts and one-fourth ; under 
the calf, one part and three-fourths; under the ankle, 
one part 

On the inner as well as the outer side, the upper 
part of the thigh measures three parts and one- 
fourth; in the middle, three parts; the knee, the calf 
of the 1^, and the part below the calf, have the same 
dimensions as in front ; and the part situated above 
the ankle, measures in breadth a third of a head. 

Anteriorly I the diameter of the anterior part of the 
fix>t, equals one part and two-thirds. It is usual to 
divide the diameter into three equal parts-— the first 
compiues the great toe; the second, the two follow- 




ing toes; and the third, the two last Behind the 
lower part of the 1^, the part above the ankle, and 
the back part of the foot, measures eaeh one part in 
breadth. Viewed in profile, we find one part and a 
half from the sole of the foot to the instep, towards 
the junction of the foot with the leg. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1521 and 1522. 



Diagrams 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 10, are the pattern of 
the new form of Court-dress coat, represented on one 
of the plates issued this month. 

Diagrams 2, 8, 7, 8, and 14, are the pattern of a 
single-breastL'd morning-coat, in the style ' of the 
velvet coat shown on one of the figures on one of the 
plates. 

Diagrams 11, 12, 18, and 15, are the pattern of 
the child's dress illustrated on one of the plates. 
The sleeve (diagram 11) is of a different shape to 
that shown on the dress, and makes a variety. It is 
gathered on to a narrow wristband (diagram 12), 
which is fastened with a button and hole. The posi- 
tion of the trimming is shown on the figure* 

MoRNiNO Dress. 

We illustrate on one of the figures on one of the 
plates with the present number, a style of morning- 
coat, which looks well made up in velvet, or in 
any fancy coating. It is single-breasted, with a 
bold rolling collar, and turning low. There are not 
any holes worked in the roll. The skirt is short, 
and well rounded off at front The sleeve easy to 
the arm, without a cuff, and a hole and button at the 
hand. Edges turned in, or boimd narrow. 

The light Over-coat, in the Chesterfield form, 
shown on the other figure, is single-breasted, with a 
small lapel, and four buttons and holes at firont. It 
is made in light-coloured Melton cloths, or fine 
Tweeds. The edges are bound narrow, and the fronts 
faced with silk to match, a narrow facing of cloth 
being left on the edge. 

JUVKMILS DbISS. 

On the pkte illustrating juvenile dress we have 
represented a useful style of jacket for a youth, and 
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a tasteful dress for a little boy. The jacket is cut 
moderately long, with a broad back, but hollowed at 
the side-seams and under the arm, to fit a little into 
the figure. There is only one button and hole at 
front of the forepart close to the neck, and the edge 
below cut off and rounded at the bottom. Easy 
sleeve, with a button and hole in the cuff. Collar 
low and narrow; the end well sloped off, and square. 
Edges turned in. The dress consists of a fancy 
jacket and knickerbockers. The pattern of the jacket 
will enable our readers to understand the shape before 
it is drawn in at the waist by the narrow belt. The 
trimming as designed is effective, yet simple, in 
arrangemen£. It is formed of two narrow or one 
broad braid sewn on, and buttons placed in the space 
betweed them. A similar device is formed on the 
knickerbockers, or^even on short loose trousers reach- 
ing to the calf. 



REVIEW OF THE NEW GOODS FOR THE 

SEASON. 



Among the patterns we observe an indefinite stripe 
or rib, so confused as to puzzle a person whether 
it is one or the other. It has a coarse appearance, 
but will suit the lounge-jacket or a light over-coat. 

In Cheviot we have an average variety of styles, 
with a good selection of colours in bold mixtures. 
The majority are, perhaps, better adapted for the 
spring, or later on in the summer, as the colours 
introduced on many, although decidedly strikinir, 
are, perhaps, too warm in tone for a fine hot summer 
day. They will tell well made up in appropriate 
forms of coats. 

We have some good patterns in checks, mostly 
small, but some are rather pretentious in proportion. 
The pattern in this style most to our taste, is a 
broken check, with coarser threads here and there, 
so as to destroy the monotony of the check, and 
give a smart effect to the goods. Carried out in 
greys and drabs of various shades, as also in some 
dark mixtures, this style i^ill form one of tha 
favourite patterns for the season. 

On a moderately dark ground of several colours 
intermixed, we have checks nearly an inch square, 
formed by twisted coloured threads of some bright 




colour, either like one in the ground, or quite differ- 
ent, but not too prominent, as, being of twisted 
thread, the regularity of the outlines is broken. In 
this pattern there are some very stylish goods. 

We find a good style in a stripe on a soft make 
of Cheviot. Three fine twisted threads, and a single 
one on each side, making altogether five in the pat- 
tern, with a small space between it and the repetition 
on either side. This pattern shows very well, and is 
made in some smart colourings, mostly rather dark, 
but with several colours in the lines and ground. 

Stripes, which took the lead in the trouserings 
for the winter, have now become established as the 
favourite medium for the introduction of the new 
patterns for the forthcoming seasons; and there is no 
doubt but that they will be equally successful. As 
may be supposed, they are of all sizes,* and embrace 
a variety of styles, from the modest, imassuming line 
to the bold, striking, wide stripe. Among the new 
goods of the latter character, we may notice a rather 
dark and confused stripe nearly half an inch wide, 
but scarcely so broad in appearance from the indis- 
tinctness of the pattern, with a fine dark line at a 
little distance on each side, and a lighter coloured 
stripe of the same width and make alternately. The 
ground is a fine diagonal in a soft make of angola, 
and mostly in light and smart colours. 

A neat pattern, by way of a change, is worked 
out by narrow lines in a brown shade of drab with 
others of a very light shade, on a ground of a tint 
between the two, making in all three shades. The 
same pattern is equally effective in grey or slate. 
A smart trousering among the new goods has a 
diagonal groimd, the lines meeting at a point on 
to fine dark lines and alternately broader coloured 
stripes, as if the points of the diagonal lines were 
coloured. This pattern is in some smart colours, and 
is attractive. On a drab or grey ground, with alter- 
native white and drab lines, and fine dbtinct black 
lines running down at the meeting of the points, 
the effect is excellent. 

On a very smart trousering in a soft make of doe- 
skin, the pattern is formed by alternate spaces not 
quite half an inch wide, and three fine lines occupy- 
ing the same space, with a dark line on one side, 
and then the pattern repeated by the three lines 
and the space. As seen, the dark lines appear in 
the centre of the six light coloured lines, and form 
a strong contrast, but very effective. This pattern 
is principally carried out in drab of different shades. 
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GAZETTE OF FASHION, 

AND 

CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

TMnt ant ^Mt ^ilrrfl to Kftr ^ifttti, 
No.8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGEXT STREET, LONDON. W. 



Jolt 1, 1871. 



SELF-VARYING STSTEM OF CUTTING. 
{Contimudjrompagt 75.) 

In Uie Febnuiy nnmber of this yrork, tto illus- 
trated the plan for effecting the necessary alterations 
in the shape of the forepart of a coat, to suit the dif- 
ference in make between a proportionate figure and 
a man who stoops, or one txtra erect, as it ia termed, 
by way of distinction from the ordinary position of 
the body. We now resume our illustration of the 
Self-Vaiying System, by showing its application for 
producing a style of Orer-coat known generally in the 
trade as the " Chesterfield " form. 

In our former chapters, we have loft our readers 
at perfect liberty as to the shape or style of the dif- 
ferent garments, as the ontline ia not determinod by 
the system; we have carried out the same plan \a 
onr direcdons for producing the Chesterfield form of 
Orer-coat, altfaough, as a gnide for novices, we have 
^Tcn fixed quantities, to determine the shape and 
proportions at certain points of this garment. Oar 



readers will readily understand, notwithstanding, 
that they are at liberty to exercise their own taste 
as to the shape or width of the back, according to 
the style worn at any particular time. 

We will — before entering into the necessary ex- 
planations for drafting the garment — presume that 
our readers will cnt a paper pattern, and not pro- 
duce the coat from the cloth, as the style will not 
oblige the cutter to drad an outline of tjie coat fbr 
each individual cnstomer. A few stock patterns will 
be found to answer every purpose. The necessary 
alterations for difference in make of figure, or dispro- 
portion in the relative size of the waist, can be easily 
effected from a pattern, drafted for a proportionately 

DlRECTIOHS FOa FoRHtHO THE BACK. 

Plate 1527, Duobam 10. 

Draw the straight line, A C, to the length of the 

coat. Mark at B, the length of natural waist, which, 

for a man measuring 17 inches breast, and 5 feet 

5 inches, the proportionate height, would be 16 J. If 
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it be intended to cut the coat with a back-seam, 
mark in from B to D, according to the make of the 
figure, for the degree of hollow at the small of the 
bodj; say, for example, one inch and a half. Place 
the angle of the square at A, and, allowing one arm 
to intercept the point D, draw the lines A B, and 
A G. On the line A D, mark at E, one quarter of 
an inch more than the proportionate height of neck 
(4^), to allow for the coat being worn over another. 

We have taken 17 inches breast as our basis, as 
18, the scale to which an Over-coat for a man mea- 
suring 17 inches breast would require to be propor- 
tioned, admits of much simpler divisions than many 
other sizes, and will consequently obviate the neces- 
sity for introducing a number of fractional parts. 

Square with A D, draw the line E H; mark on it 
at H, one-third of the breast (6), and across to tlie 
back-scye for width of back, according to the style 
worn, say two inches more than a third (8), or as 
the particular make of figure may suggest. Mark 
from E to F, on the line A D, one-fourth of the 
breast (4 J), and square out from F, the line F I. On 
it mark at I, half the breast (9), to determine a point 
to assist in forming the back-scye. It may also serve 
to fix the top of the side-seam; but to whatever 
width the back may be cut at this part, the top of 
the side-seam should terminate on the curve formed 
from the shoulder-s^am to the point I. This line 
will be brought into use when producing the fore* 
part. 

For the width of top of back, mark from A to G, 
a sixth of the breast (3), or any quantity preferred, 
and at G, raise it about half an inch. Should the 
top of the back be cut broader than the width we have 
directed, it must be raised more than the quantity we 
have stated, as the top of the back forms part of a 
curve in continuation of the neck of the coat ; other- 
wise this curve would be formed too hollow for the 
purpose. Form the shoulder-seam, raising the scye- 
point, about an inch and a half above the end of the 
line E H. Shape the back-scye to I. 

On a line drawn from D, square with A D, mark 
at K — as a guide for the width of back in a Chester- 
field which is not required to define the figure, but 
to hang freely from the body — ^half the bigness of the 
waist, and one inch added, to allow for the under-coat 




(7^). Mark the same quantity at L, on the line F I, 
and draw a line firom L through K, and continue it 
to the bottom of the side-seam. Form the top of the 
side-seam, from I to K; add on a little round below 
K for the hips. 

Soften ofiT the termination of the line A D, and 
form the continuation of the back-seam on the line 
A C. Mark up from C, half an inch, and draw a 
line firom C, square with A C, to determine the length 
of the side-seam. 

Should it be preferred to produce the back without 
a back-seam, the line A D may be dispensed with 
entirely; but, in that case, it will be necessary to 
allow on a proportionate quantity at the bottom of 
the side-seam, to be equivalent to the width of the 
back, reduced at t^e line A D. 

To Produce the Forepabt. 

Plate 1527, Diagram 11. 

Draw the line A B, making the distance between 
A and B, two inches more than the length of side- 
seam of the back. Continue this line above A, and 
mark on it at C, one-fourth of the breast (4^), and 
fi-om C to D, half an inch more than the height of 
neck (4|). From D mark up to E, half the distance 
between C and D (2|). Square with E A, draw the 
line E G ; mark on it at F, one-sixth of the breast 
(3), and at G, one-eighth more than the breast- 
measure (20^). Place the angle of the square at G, 
and square with E G, draw the line G H. On this 
line, at the same distance down as from D to E (2f ), 
nmrk the point I, and draw a line firom I, square 
with I H; oa it mark at K, twice the distance from 
C to D, on the line A £. Place the point H on the 
back, on the point K, and let the top of the back- 
seam touch on the line E G, as shown on the 
diagram, and form the shoulder-seam of the forepart 
by the back, adding a little round on at the centre. 
Mark up from A to L, about two inches, and square 
firom L, mark out to M, half an inch leas Uian half 
the breast, as a guide for the firont of scye. From A, 
square with A E, draw the line A O, intercepting 
the line G H; mark on it at N, one-third of the 
breast (6), and beyond, one-half, as a guide in form* 
ing the shape of the scye. Place the point F, on the 
back at the point O, aad let the line F I, on the back,^ 
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lie QD iiie line dxawn £rain A to O. In this position, 
mark the top of the side-eeun, either on this line, or 
wherever it may be abore, aoooiding to the tatte of 
the cotter, and form the aoye throngh IC, lovrering 
it a little between the point marked at half the breast, 
on the line A O, and the top of the aide-seam, aa 
drafted on the diagram. 

For the lengthofneok, marie up half an inch above 
C, and take off half an inch at fixmt. Opposite to 
the point K, on the baok, mark in to P, half the dif- 
^srenoe between the breast and waist measures, for a 
coat to hang freelj to the bodj. For the spring, 
draw a line from F through N, and form the side- 
seam from P to B, parallel with it, adding a little 
romid for the hips. Make the front edge of the fore* 
party two inches longer from A, than the length of 
the side-seam. Add lapel to fimcy, whether ht 
single-breasted or double-breasted. 

The style of coat, as we have already mentioned, 
does not afl^t the principle of the system ; but, with 
a view to fiudlitate a knowledge of our plan £)r pro- 
ducing this form of coat, we have given certain quan- 
tities as a guide for the shi^. Should any of our 
readers, either from a change in fashion as to style, 
or to cany out his particular taste with reference to 
the make of his customer, prefer to make an altera- 
tion in the character of the coat, the system leaves 
him at perfect liberty to follow the bent of his incli- 
nation. For instance, supposing that he may wish 
the coat to fit in closer at the waist, he would, of 
course, be aware that, for that style of coat, he must 
necessarily reduce the width of the back, not only at 
the hollow of the waist, but all down the side-seam, 
aa otherwise the back would be out of proportion, 
ccMnpared with the width of the forepart, as well as 
the upper part with reference to the lower part. The 
line F I, on the back, being always in a fixed posi- 
tion with reference to the point E, when placed on 
the line A O, on the forepart, thg shape of the side- 
seam, and the top of it, will be determined as accu- 
rately, as in the diagram we have given to illustrate 
our plan, although the back is of a different style. 
There is one observation which occms to us as 
advisaUe to make. If the coat be cut closer to 
to the figure, to prevent it clinging ungracefully 
to the hips, it will be desirable to drafl it rather 




larger from the waist to the bottom of the side* 
seam than die size when made up, and take a 
**fish" out of the Ibrepart, firom the bottom of the 
soye, extending to the opening of the pocket By 
this plan, the siae of the coat at the waiat would be 
reduced to the width required, while the additional 
quantity added at the ode-seam, would give liberty 
over the hips, and impart a grace to the coat. 
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TO THI EDrrOB OF THE '^OAZBTTB OF FASmOH.** 
StE, 

Independently of the novelty, in the pages of your 
magazine, of a contribution firom one of our American 
cousins, as your correspondent whose communication 
appeared in the May number of your work, under the 
pseudonym of << May Flower," addresses his letter fit>m 
Boston, U.SJL., the promise held out of sending you 
his plan for producing trousers like the diagram you 
published in the same number, led me to hope that 
your readers may shortly be fitvonred with the neces- 
sary particulars. I think I may safely say, judging 
from the amiable tone of recent cridcisms, that " May 
Flower*' need be under no apprehension of his plan 
being harshly dealt with by his cousins on this side 
of the water. Speaking for myself, I am only too 
happy to find your work likely to become a medium 
for the interchange of ideas between the members of 
our trade in both countries, as I feel convinced all 
parties would be able to turn the information to 
their advantage. The difference in the habits and 
styles of the customers, the special modifications 
required, whether by the climate or by any pecu- 
liarity in situation or occupation, would be taken 
into consideration on both sides, and would be 
illustrated in the character of the patterns sent you 
from the States or other part of the world, where our 
trade is conducted by ekilfiil and practical men. I 
would not suppose that in this country, however 
proud we may be of the position our cutters hold 
in public estimation, we monopoliae tdl the artistio 
talent c^our profession, for it is patent that there are 
cutters in other countries who are quite able ^ to hold 
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the candle to hb." Such an interchange of pro- 
fessional information by means of your pages would 
enhance the value of your work to your home readers 
as well as to your Transatlantic patrons, for I may 
presume that the character the Gazette of Fashion 
has acquired has not been confined to this country. 

Every cutter examining the diagram of a pair of 
trousers sent you by ^ May Flower/' to illustrate his 
style and plan, will naturally judge of it by a 
comparison with one drafted by his own method. The 
peculiar style shown in the diagram renders this 
somewhat difficult, by the difference in the width of 
the top and under-sides. As your correspondent 
adopts the principle of the '^ plumb-line,** those who 
cut by this plan, will be able to find the proportions 
of the whole widths of the body and leg placed on 
each side, and by that means compare the positions 
of the points with those on one of their own pro- 
duction. As I cut by the system published in your 
work, *' The Complete Guide to Cutting," I apply at 
once to the quantities which in the directions we 
are told to give on each side of the '' plumb-line,'* 
according to ihe measures; and I find very little 
difference in the positions of the different points, 
supposing the top and under-sides had been cut of 
equal width. Taking the actual size of the knee- 
bone of the customer, whose measures your corre- 
spondent has given you, to be 15 inches, or 7} the 
half bigness, the leg- seam at the knee would not be 
so far from the '^ plumb-line " by three-eighths of 
an inch as by your plan, which would necessarily 
affect the relative position of the leg-seam at the 
bottom, which is now placed as in your method. 
The seat appears very short, being only marked up 
three inches from O, or one-third less than the 
height by your rule. The fork is most peculiar in 
shape. If the top of the leg-seam of the top-side 
had been carried out as by your directions, it would 
have been placed at 7f distance from the '^ plumb- 
line;" if, then, you cany out the fork to that point, 
I cannot quite clearly see what shape it would 
be, for the difference in the width of the top-side 
does not alter the form of the curve, which would be 
the same wherever the top of the leg-seam would 
terminate on it. If a narrow top-side, the leg-seam 
would be raised above the straight line drawn to 



the point 7f from the *' plumb-line ;" but still the 
shape of the crutch would require to be the same, 
and the portion cut off the top-side would have 
to be added on to the under-dde, and the remainder 
of the curve also drafted in continuation of the 
fall-line. In the diagram, the seat-seam terminates 
nearly in a straight line at the top of the 1^-seam 
of the under-side; and when the two l^-seams 
are closed, there would be an abrupt point, which 
would either, make the crutch too hollow at this 
junction, or there would be too much doth and too 
great a length of leg-seam immediately behind it, or 
about where the point 2f is marked. I have seen 
this fault in other cutters, who, when cutting the top- 
side narrow at the leg-seam, have forgotten to cut the 
seat-seam to the proper shape required by the devia- 
tion. Another Transatlantic contributor of yours, 
Mr. Reeves, of New York, in the diagram of a 
pair of trousers you published in your December 
number of last year, has well illustrated this very 
thing, in the shape of ihe seat-seam on diagram 1. 

I see '' May Flower " adopts the same idea as Mr. 
Beeves in making the dress top-side wider all the 
way down from the top of the fall-seam to the 
leg-seam, than the undress side; but, unlike Mr. 
Reeves, he makes no allowance for the width deducted 
on the one, on to the fr*ont of the dress-side, or the 
other. At least, I say, '^ makes no allowance," judg- 
ing by where I should have placed the top of the 
front-edge of the top-side ; but, of course, I am not 
in the secret yet of '^ May Flower*s " system. In all 
probability your correspondent will explain his rea- 
son for narrowing one top-side all the way down to 
the leg-seam. You would have told us to add on 
beyond 8}, the same quantity we deducted at the top 
of the leg-seam for the undress side, so as to keep 
the bottom of the side-seam in its proper place on 
the foot. 

I am anxiously waiting for the appearance of the 
system by which the diagram was drafted, and have 
no doubt but that it will engage the attention of many 
olihers of your readers. I shall be curious to read 
our old friend's (Mr. John Anderson, of Edinbmgh) 
opinion of the plan, as he certainly, of all your 
correspondents, appears to have devoted most time to 
a thorough study of the principle of cutting, investi- 
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gatii^ the cauae and eflfeeti and derising a remedy to 
obviate the evil when disoovered. 

Apologizing for the length to whioh I haye allowed 
my obaerrationa to extend, and aasoring our Ameri- 
can cousin of the pleaaore I anticipate in peroBing 
his next communication, 

I am, Sir, with respect, 

'< A Gratbful PUFfL.** 



Trowbrid^§, 



n 



TO THE XDIIOR OF THK ** OAZSTTX OF FASHION.' 

Dkab Sm, 

In reference to the commonication from ''May 
Flower," which appeared in your issue fi>r May, 
judging from the several remarks made by your 
correspondent, the system appears to me to be vexy 
valuable; and I for one, of your numerous sub- 
scribers, would be glad to have an opportunify of 
becoming acquainted with it, and hope that the 
author may &vour your readers with his method, 
as he partly promised. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
W. B. 

We hope shortly to be in a position to &vour our 
correspondent with the system in question, as our 
American cousin evidently intended to send us his 
plan, if our readers would wish to have the oppor- 
tunity of examining and testing it. We do not know 
whether "May Flower" waited for any criticism or 
the expression of any opinion in our pages, with 
reBped to his diagram, from any of our readers, 
before forwarding his system, or was restrained by 
an unnecessary diffidence in offering his plan to the 
trade. — £n. Gaz. of Fashion. 



to the xdrrob of the '' oazktts of fashion.^' 

Sir, 
Some years since, you published several commu- 
nications on trouser-cutting from [one of your cor- 
lespondents, who had given some attention to the 
subject, and the illustration of his idea of the 
iteration whioh he considered proper to make in 
^e shape for c<»pulent men, drew forth some 
Amount of criticism from some of your readers. If 
^ remember rightly, he took an extreme case, which 
KFo his plan a more singular appearance than if 




the method had been applied to a less disfMropor* 
tionate figure. He added on at front of the top- 
side a large portion of the excess in size beyond 
what he considered a proportionate quantity relative 
to the seat. It appears to me that his idea was 
correct in principle, as, when cutting a coat for a 
corpulent-made man, you add on at front of the 
forepart much more than you allow on at the 
bottom of the side-seam. I have — fortunately for 
me, and, perhaps, equally so for my customers — 
little practice for such figures ; but in the event of 
the necessity occurring for taxing my skill, I should 
like to have the opinion of some experienced patrons 
of your work on this point, as ^' an ounce of ex- 
perience is worth a pound of theory.*' In certain 
trades there is more practice for such makes, and 
the plan piursued by cutters in these houses would 
have great weight, as, unless it met the require- 
ments of the cases, it would not, of course, be 
persevered in. 

Admitting at once my ignorance in the matter, 
and appealing to the charity of my brethren, I have 
to thank you in anticipation for your courtesy in 
finding space, at some convenient time, for my 
remarks, and remain. 

Tours much obliged, 

"A Novice." 



OPINIONS ON DRESS. 

While tailors, as the originators of the different 
styles of dress whioh eventually predominate during 
a sea8on"Or,'under special circumstances, from the 
character or some essential quality they possess, may 
be retained for a longer period — ^take their point of 
view, as to detail and general efiect, from their know- 
ledge of what is becoming, gained by their experience 
as tailors, the outside world may entertain different 
ideas as to the general appearance of male costume, 
judging rimply from what they are led to believe 
constitutes harmony, or from what is accepted in 
society as correct in taste. The two opinions might 
differ, but there is no doubt that a tailor, gifted with 
that amount of good sense and artistic knowledge 
which a member of our branch of trade ought to pos- 
sess to exercise any influence over his connexion, is 
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in a position to effect much, when catering for his 
patrons, by recommending that style which is best 
adapted to the figure and personal appearance of each 
individual customer. It is very well to quote the old 
line of Bums, " A man*8 a man for a' that," but we 
are inclined to think that many of the lords of crea- 
tion would cut but very poor figures in the world, if 
lefl unassisted by the art of the tailor. 

On the other hand, a tailor may become wedded 
to a particular style, for which he has acquired a 
name, and may endeavour to maintain it among his 
connexion afler it has passed out of fashion gene- 
rally. This, we know, may be frequently observed 
even at the present time, although it was more 
noticed form.erly, when certain houses might at once 
be recognized by their productions. 

Although literary men used to be proverbial 
for their inattention to the etiquette of dress — and 
we are not aware that, as a rule, the present genera- 
tion has made any great change in this respect-* 
they may still be able to discern the merits or 
defects in the dress of others, while immindful of the 
very point for criticism they present in themselves. 

We have now and then extracted remarks from 
various publications, commenting upon fashion or 
costume, and have been amused at the terms in 
which the opinions of the different writers have 
been expressed. We were under the impression 
that in the leading cities of the United States, dress 
was studied by both sexes, and that a strong 
predilection was shown for borrowing from our 
neighbours across the Channel. It is generally 
understood in the trade tliat the styles adopted in 
this country are deemed too plain to serve as models 
to American gentlemen, although those who have 
their dress from this country are content to wear it 
with perfect confidence in its good taste, and in 
that of their tailors. If we can put any faith in the 
statements which lately appeared in a journal of 
great social influence and large circulation, ''The 
Leisure Hour," our ideas and the real facts are 
strangely at variance. The writer, after some 
remarks upon the way in which the American ladies 
dress, observes: '' The men also follow the European 
fashion in dress. But in speaking of dress I am not 
referring to the followers of fashion. The national 



tendency towards carelessness in oottame is shown 
in many ways." He then describes the effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of the first specimen of an 
American firom shcnre, in the person of the pilot who 
boarded the steamer, and says, ''His dress gave 
matter for study and reflection. He had nothing of 
the look of a sailor. He had a chimney-pot hat, and 
a Tweed suit, coat, vest, and trousers, all of different 
patterns.** He then gives another illustration of the 
influence of '' the nationcU indifference to dress," by 
relating an anecdote of an Englishman who, while 
exploring the White House (the residence of the 
President), was asked if he would like to see the 
President, and, in reply, observed to the gentle- 
man who was accompanying him, ''that he would 
not trouble him," and, with his notions on the sub- 
ject, further observed, referring to his drees, " that 
he had not come prepared to be presented.'* It 
was explained to him that dress was not oonffldered 
essential for the purpose, and would not debar him 
of the opportunity if he wished to avail himself of 
it." " Few officials, either of the Government or of 
companies, have any distinguishing dress. One 
might think, at first, there was an aversion to any- 
thing like livery or the badge of servitude. Yet 
there is no principle in the thing, for the police and 
the postmen, as well as the army and navy, have uni- 
forms. The carelessness as to dress is only part of 
the national spirit of independence. I often heard 
the words used proverbially, 'It isn't the clothes, 
but the man in the clothes ! It is with dress as with 
rank — it is but the guinea's stamp.'" 

A writer iti the Pall Mall Oazette was very 
humorous in one of the niunbers, when passing his 
critical remarks on the " Ulster " Over-coat, on its 
first appearance in the streets of London. He 
alluded to it as one of the most interesting circum- 
stances in connexion with the season, "in the 
appearance of several persons in the streets in long 
great-coats extending from the neck to the heels, 
and giving the wearers the appearance of what are 
generally known among children as 'Noah's ark 
men.'" He admits they may be "comfortable^ if 
not picturesque," and oddly enough, to our mind, de- 
duces from this circumstance a reason for suppoaing 
that this " symptom of courage in respect to drsBB 
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may lead to a mighty revolation in this respect; and, 
in fact, '' may be at hand, to the conyenience of all 
mankind." He remarka *' that a man brave enongh 
to walk down Regent Street enyeloped in a wrapper 
ao k>ng, BO ample, that spectatora are obliged to trust 
to his honour that he has any clothes beneath it, 
would not be afiraid to discard the imoomfortable 
form of hat now worn, and substitute some more 
rational and becoming style of head-dress.*' The 
writer then wages war against trousers, and would 
like to see them superseded by knickerbockeis and 
gaiterS) as more consistent for dirty weather, and 
walking in the streets. He would make a complete 
change in the form of evening-dress, and would 
have it so arranged, both for ladies and gentlemen, 
as that they might dispense with cabs and carriages, 
and walk to their friends* houses, as he remarks, 
^'Society will never be really comfortable, until 
people can walk to it.^ He would have ladies clothed 
in long wrappers, ''like those which covered the divine 
form of man last winter," wearing '' overshoes, and, 
if need be, carrying umbrellas over their head/' 

We wonder how the writer's tailor gets on with 
him, and whether he ever ventures to discuss the 
subject of '' poetry in dress *' with his customer. It 
would be amusing to listen to the arguments pro and 
con— one might be enlightened on matters of detail. 
What with certain ideal types of dress, and the 
tailors' more matter-of-fact views on the matter, the 
devising of a style is not quite so easy a task as it 
might at first appear to the minds of the unenlight- 
ened in the mystery. 



BIDING-HABITS FOB YOUNG LADIES. 



In the April number of our work we published a 
plate (agreeably with our custom), illustrating the 
newest and most fashionable styles of Riding-Hahit 
for ladies, together with a pattern of the body and 
train, and full particulars for making up ; we now 
issue with the present number a plate representing 
a style of riding-habit adapted for ifoung ladies not 
old enough to wear one of the character we have 
already given. For yooi^ ladies (^ the ages from 
twelve to seventem, a more fanoifDl style o£ habit is 
admissible, and is even more appropriate; conae* 




quently, on that represented on the plate, we have 
more ornamentation than usual. The body is cut 
rather longer behind and at front, and is only 
moderately fitting to the figure, as the form of the 
body is not at that age usually sufficiently developed 
to justify a close-fitting habit The front is fitttened 
by buttons and holes, and there is a narrow stand- 
up collar, square at front. The sleeve is large, 
and finished with a pointed cufiT, the point termi- 
nating at the hind-arm, and three buttons below. 
The front- edge of the forepart is cut with a rather 
long point, and lefl open a short distance^ to prevent 
the bottom-edge of the body binding on the fulness 
of the train, as also to have a more elegant effect. 
The habit is hollowed at the hip, so as to form a 
curve with the point at bottom of back. 

We have represented a pretty style of trimming, 
which may easily be carried out in a lax*ge tracing- 
braid to match, or of a different c(^our to the habit. 
The design is carried down to the centre of the back, 
terminating in a point, and a small figure in the 
space between the point and the top of the back ; or 
it may be carried over the shoulder and round the 
back, so as to meet on the other side and form a 
continuation of the pattern. In this case, the Bam<^ 
design may be carried up each side-seam, finished 
with a small figure at the top, and one edge of the 
pattern continued along the bottom-edge of the body. 

The train is cut in two pieces, the U|^>er part hol- 
lowed at the top, as the pattern we published in 
April, but not quite so small at the top in proportion 
to the size of the waist ; the other portion with ful- 
ness, gathered and plaited in on to a narrow band, 
which is fastened round the waist with a buckle and 
strap. The train is cut about three-eighths of a 
yard longer than the length taken to the ankle. 



In the order which is usually acknowledged in 
polite society, " ladies first," we may proceed to 
notice the illustration of a smart jacket for ladies, 
for outdoor wear. It is cut loose, and to hang quite 
free from the figure. It has large sleeves, increasing 
in width at the bottom, and cut long at the hind- 
arm, ike seam being left open some diatanoe up. The 
front of the jacket is fiutened by hooks and eyes, or 
by buttons, and the holes worked in a fly. A pretty 
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design is represeuted down the fronts, which maj be. 
introduced on the sleeves on a smaller scale. 

This form of jacket is made in fancy coatings, in 
different shades of blue, or in Melton, and Tweeds of 
light colours, with braid to mateh, or black. 

We represent on two other figures a style of 
morning-coat which will be found generally useful, 
and especially at this season of the year, by gentle- 
^len residing or visiting in the country. We have 
also given the pattern of it in our collection of pat- 
terns in diagram. The edges are turned in, and 
stitched a little way in. 

The waistcoat is usually made single-breasted, 
without a collar, and cut rather long. It is made to 
button up moderately high, and the lower button and 
hole are placed about two inches from the bottom. 

The trousers are cut straight to the leg, easy over 
the body, and to spring out a little on the boot. 

Mixed and fancy makes of coatings, Tweeds, and 
angolas, are used for these suits, with stained ivory 
or bone buttons to match the colour. 

A favourite style of jacket for youths is shown on 
one of the plates published in this number. It is cut 
rather short behind, not reaching to any length 
below the hollow of the body. The back is cut 
whole, moderately broad across to the sleeve, narrow 
at the bottom, and the side-seams well curved. The 
forepart is single-breasted, with a rolling collar, and 
a broad turn reaching low. There are four or five 
buttons and holes at front, and the jacket is cut with 
a little point at front and behind. The collar is low 
in the stand, and narrow in the fall. The sleeve is 
easy to the arm, and has a cuff two inches and a 
half wide, with one or two buttons and holes. The 
edges are turned in and stitched, or have a narrow 
braid laid on flat. Blue is much worn, with fancy 
gilt buttons; black and a daik shade of brown are 
also in wear. With both of these, fancy silk buttons 
are worn. 

Waistcoats for youths are generally made without 
a collar, and to open rather low. In length they are 
cut to correspond with the jacket, if of the shape we 
have drawn. White quilting in small patterns is 
worn, and with covered buttons. For morning wear, 
neat stripes or figures in quilting, or padded drill 
and quilting in soft colours. Morning-waistcoats 
may be made double-breasted, with a moderate lapel, 
and cut rather longer when worn with a different 
form of jacket. 

Trousers are made to fit the leg quite easily, and 
to fall a little more over the foot. They have fly- 
fronts, ititk oross-pockets, and plain side-seams. 



A style of dress, which is much in favour for little 
boys during the summer months, is well illustrated 
on one of the figures on the plates published with 
the present number. It consists of a very loose 
shirt, fastened down the front with ^re buttons and 
holes. It is cut rather long, and tucked into the 
band of the trousers ; bat being very full, it falls 
over and hides the top of the trousers. It has a 
deep collar, which lies on the shoulders and reaches 
low down the back. The sleeve is very large, and 
gathered at the bottom on to a narrow wristband, 
which is fastened by a hole and button. 

The trousers are cut very wide, but short. They 
are made with a fly-front, and have side-pockets. 
Blue serge is mostly made up in this style. There 
is a broad white braid on the edge of the collar, with 
a narrow one at a little distance in. The cuffs may 
be made of bkie, with two rows of the narrow white 
braid, or entirely of white. The front-edges of the 
jacket may also have one or two narrow white braids 
down them. At the side-seam of the trousers there 
may be one broad white braid or two narrower. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1526 and 1527. 



Diagrams !» 2, 3, 5, and 6, are the pattern of a 
style of morning-coat, which, without having any 
special claim to originality, will be acceptable as a 
useful form for business purposes, or for the countty. 
The forepart is cut quite easy to the measiure at the 
chest, and large at the waist, so that the skirt, which 
is cut to run with the front-edge of the forepart, 
reaches well forward on the thigh. The sleeve is 
rather small at the hand, and is made up with a cuff, 
and one hole and button. 

Diagrams 4, 7, 8, and 9, are the pattern of a 
youth^s round jacket for dress. It is made with a 
roll-collar, and to turn moderately low. Sometimes 
the roll is carried lower down, but we have cut the 
pattern to the prevailing style. There is a cuff to 
the sleeve, with two holes and buttons. The jacket 
is cut to reach a little below the hollow of the waist, 
and the bottom of the forepart should be stretched a 
little in making up, to assist the cut, in preventing 
the jacket binding round the hips'. 

Diagrams 10 and 11, illustrate the application of 
the principle of the " Self- Varying System of Cut- 
ting " to the form of Over-coat, known in the trade 
as the Chesterfibld, and described in the present 
number. 
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Vhr 9clrctfc Mrponftors. 

" A cathenr and diipowr of othar man'i itaff."— IToMoa. 

JUOom**, VieliiHa, April 14, 1871. 
TO THE tnrOR OF THI " OAZnTB OP PASBIOK." 

Dear Sib, 

Bjr the null jnrt arrived, the FebnuiTy number of 
jouT work, the Gazittk or Fashioit, is to huid, I 
find in it ■ commomoatioQ from a corretpondent, 
vritii^ imdflr the initials " T. J.," admitting " that 
be cannot onderatand the differeace Mr, Reeree 
makes in the width of the two top-ddea from the fork 
npwarda," and alio states "he should have been 
afiatd that there would not have been sufficient stride 
ftr walking," &c. 

Withoat wishing for one moment to detract from 
the merit of Mr. Beevea, or to depreciate his theory, 
I may obaerve that the idea of cutting the two top- 
ndes of a pair of transers differunt in widiL, up- 
wards, is not new, but was often practised by the 
late Mr. W. Cooling, of Maddoz Street, in your city, 



when cutting breechea; at the time he was a member 
<A the Foreman-Ttulors' Society, and before he became 
partner with the late Mr. Poole, of SaviUe Sow, 
which mnst now be more than forty years ago, and 
very soon after the introduction of the " fly-front," 
or, as it was then called, the " Co»ack front." 

In the interval between the time I have named 
and the present, I have myself adopted it; and while 
penning these remarks for your perusal I am sitting 
in a pair of trousers cut on the same principle. It 
is a decided improvement upon the ordinary plan, as 
it givea a shotteo' edge to the "fiy-side," which makes 
the " fly " sit closer. It also gives greater room for 
the dreu without ^tpearing to do so, and it is very 
easy and simple in its application. 

If your correspondent is desirous to try the efito, 
he can easily put the meUiod into execution by his 
own system. He has simply to draft a pair of 
tronsera in his usual way, and then add on three- 
quarters of an inch at the tipper part of the front- 
edge of the Uft top-ude (suppoung he dresses left), 
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gradually lessening it to nothing at fork; deduct the 
same quantity from the front of the right top-side, 
and generally soflening it off to nothing at the fork. 
This is done without in the least degree interfering 
with the usual cut of his trousers. 

I send you a diagram illustrating the mode of 
proceeding. 

Suppose the strong lines on diagram 15 to repre- 
sent the front-edges of both top-sides of a pair of 
trousers, with the dress marked to be taken out in 
the ordinary manner; add on from A to B, on the 
left top-side, three-quarters of an inch, carrying the 
line down to nothing at the fork, as shown by the 
dotted line. Take the same quantity off the right 
top-side from A to C, carrying the line down to 
within a short distance of the fork, as illustrated by 
the inner dotted line on the diagram ; and the opera- 
tion is completed, without in any way altering the 
cut of the trousers or necessitating any other devia- 
tion from the system. 

Mr. Reeves allows one inch each way, but that 
quantity, in my opinion, is more than is necessary; 
and is calculated to attract attention to the alteration 
in shape, while the three-quarters of an inch would 
pass unnoticed. In fact, while in conversation, the 
other day, with a friend, he introduced the subject, 
and said he could not understand it. I explained the 
plan, and showed him the pair I was then wearing. 
He would not believe that one top-side was wider 
than the other, until he measured them and con- 
vinced himself of the fact. In practising this plan, 
I have found it an advantage to lower the top of the 
right side a quarter of an inch at front. 

I do not know if there be any value in the other 
diagram I send you (diagram 7), illustrating a plan 
I adopt for trying the balance of a pair of trousers, 
afler they are made up. It may be new to some of 
your readers, and perhaps be useful to them. 

Lay the trousers flat on the cutting-board, pin 
them on the double, as marked at 1 at the heel, 2 at 
the fork, and 3 at the side seams. Mark in from the 
double edge at the leg-seam to A, 1|, and draw the line 
A C H B from A, touching the top of the front-edge. 
Square out at D C and G, mark up from C to H, 
nine inches, and draw the line H £ F, square with 
A B. From H to the star mark half the waist. The 





distance from C to D, and from the star to F, added 
together, should be two-fifths of the waist; that is six 
inches for a fifteen-inch waist. Should it be less, it 
will cause the trousers to be tight in the crutch on 
sitting down. If it exceed the proportion, it will 
cause a looseness of stuff between C and D. 

If the trousers are made for a man who wears 
them very tight round the waist and without braces, 
and they ride up the leg when sitting down, although 
they have the full balance^ it will be because there 
is not enough round on the under-side at the side- 
seam, between H and G. Should there be a looseness 
in the thigh between C and D, and only the correct 
balance} then whatever is taken away in the crutch 
to make a fit, must be added on at the hip, to keep 
the balance correct. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours respectfully, 

" R. H. C." 

[The above letter reached us in due course, but too 
late for notice in the July number, or we shoidd have 
been pleased to welcome our new correspondent, who 
takes the trouble to write to us from so great a dis- 
tance, and introduce him at once to our readers. We 
cheerfully accept his communication, and give it place 
in our work, as tibe observaitioDa— evidently those of 
a practical man— may provoke a discussion on the 
peculiarity of the plan introduced to our notice by 
Mr. Reeves, from iotoe other member of the trade 
who has tried the method, and will, perhiqps, favour 
us with the result of his experience. The plan is so 
peculiar in character, and so diffeient from the ordi- 
nary practice of the trade, that it is qiute worth the 
trouble to test its merit; as, if it afford the special 
advantage in the fit of a pair of trottsers which is 
claimed fbr it, every cutter would only be too glad to 
adopt it in his praotioe for the satisfaction of his 
patrons. — Ed. Gaz. of Fashion.] 
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to the edrror of the '^gazette of fashion.*' 
Dear Sir, 

I have no doubt but that many of your patrons 
have frequently been annoyed at the uiiBatisfiictory 
fit, or rather misfit, in the trousers they have cut 
with every care for their customers; and, after some 
consideration, have come to the conclusion, that the 
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defect was idne to the bad-fitting drawars they were 
wearing. There can be no greater nuisanoe in every 
reipect than the machine manufactured drawers in 
general wear. They are out of mil proportion, as 
they increase in length as they are made larger in the 
waiat, so that they fiequently reach considerably above 
the top of the trousem, at front, while the seat is so 
shorty comparatively, that it does not nearly reach to 
its proper place on the body. Have you not, among 
your numeroos readers, some one who coidd whisper 
a word in the ears of a manufacturer, and draw his 
^i±Mr%^^n to this unsatis&ctory state of things ? I 
am quite sure if an improved shape in drawers 
were introduced, it would meet with great success, 
and be universally recommended by the trade. Tou 
will have plenty of cutters competent to supply an 
improved model, and give the necessary instructions 
for the manufacture. Unfortunately, properly made- 
up drawers by a tailor involve too great an expense 
to admit of their being more generally worn, but any 
one who has once tried them, will never return to 
those made by mLachine ; for the comfort is so im- 
measurably greater, that the difference in price would 
not be considered for one moment. Let me hope that 
my hint may be acted upon by some member of the 
trade, and that he may have sufficient influence at 
proper quarters to lead to my suggestion being car*- 
ried out, by bringmg his personal experience to 
support the recommendation. 

I remember, some time since, reading some com- 
ments by yourself on this very subject I have no 
fear, therefore, that we should not have your assist- 
ance in doing away with this long-standing nuisance. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Reapectfully yours. 



IMPBISONMBNT OF JOURNEYMBN*TAn.ORB, 

MEMBERS OF A TRADE SOCIETY, 

FOE CONSPIRACY AND INTIMIDATING. 



We have received a copy of a Drogheda paper, 
giving a full account of the trial of three journeymen- 
tailors, who have been recently tried at the assizes of 
that town for ''conspiring, on the 17th of October 
last, to compel Mrs. Davis, carrying on the business 




of a tailor in that city, to diamiss her foreman cutter 
fix>m her establishment; and, further, for endeavour- 
ing by force and intimidation to compel certain 
journeymen to leave her employment." 

Although we have heard reports, from time 
to time, of local strikes and differences between 
masters and their men, yet generally they have 
not assumed a serious character, and have been ami- 
cably settled upon investigation of the grievances. 
We were led to hope that the misunderstanding, 
which we know prevailed at one one time to an 
alarming extent, had ceased to e2Eist, and that a re- 
currence of such disturbances as we witnessed was an 
improbability. The proceedings which are described 
in the trial in question unfortunately come to dispel 
our ideas by a narrative of details which bring to 
our mind the events to which we have alluded. 

It would appear that a meeting was held on the 
17th of October last, at which Mr. Davis attended, 
representing his mother, in whose establishment he 
was engaged as one of the managers. 

In his evidence he stated that the chiurman said 
the Tailors* Society refused to work any longer 
for their house, unless the foreman were dismissed, as 
he was obnoxious to the men. Mr. Davis told the 
chairman that he considered the request most un- 
reasonable. He elicited that the refusal to work for 
them did not arise from a dissatisfaction at the 
wages paid, as the chairman, speaking on behalf of 
the meeting, admitted that the house always paid 
good wages, but that the foreman was— to use his 
own words — a ''petty tyrant," and that the men 
refused to work with him any longer. Mr. Davis 
expressed his surprise that, in the event of the men 
having any grievance, they had not brought it before 
the heads of the firm, or before some of the mana- 
gers. He objected to the removal of his mother^s 
foreman, and stated that she had an unexpired en- 
gagement with him. He lefl the members of the 
meeting to reconsider the course they were pursuing, 
and they promised to send word to the house of their 
decision. A deputation subsequently waited on 
them. After this meeting, only one journeyman 
returned to work, but merely to finish a job he had 
in hand, which he hdd left unfinished on the pre- 
vious Saturday. We now see introduced the old 
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Efystem of picketing, as Mr. Daris proceeded to state 
" tliat on the following morning there vere two or 
more tailors walking up and down in front of our 
eetablishment, and tailors also in the rear;" that 
they were constantly there from morning to night, 
and were relieved at intervab. The prisoners had 
been noticed on this duty. In spite, however, of 
the vigilance of the picket-men, one journeyman 
managed to get into the house, " owing to his ap- 
pearance being rather different to that of tailors 
generally — he was rather more respectable, and they 
did not suspect him." This nuisance lasted from 
the I8th of October to the followiog Uarch. 

He noticed in January a man in their employ going 
to hie dinner, and when a little distance from the 
house he was stopped by four or five journeymen. 
After some cosversalion this man went on his way. 
One of the prisoners ran aA«r him, and on Mr. Davis 
going round by another road he observed a crowd 
collectod. He accompanied a Bu1>.inspector to the 
lodgings of this man, and saw him and the pmoner 
who ran after him together, when their man charged 
the prisoner with threatening his life, accompanying 
it with the remark that " he would never let him 
finish the job he had in band." 

As usual, in such cases, the master naturally en- 
deavours to procure strangers from other towns to do 
his work, and, as is very often the case, these new 
hands come in for a share of the annoyance on the 
part of the pickets. Some men who had been 
obtained from Belfast, when, with Mr, Davis, they 
arrived at the eslabliabment, found a crowd of 
journeymen assembled (among whom were the three 
prisoners) who endeavonred," by holding and pulling 
the men, to prevent them from getting into the pre- 
niiEes; and had it not been for the assistance of 
the police and persons in the establishment, they 
would have succeeded." 

On another occasion a journeyman, who had been 
engaged for them in Dublin, met with the same treat- 
ment on arriving at the establishment. Two of the 
prisoners were noticed taking part in the disturbance. 

There was a public meeting on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, and an invitatioD in writing, signed by one of the 
prisoners, was sent to the firm: " It requested the at- 
tendance, at a meeting of the associated trades, of a re- 



presentalave of the house." Mr.Davis attended, "andi 
resolution was passed to the effect that we should pan 
with onr foreman. They wanted me to acquiesce it 
it, but I objected." The first meeting at which hi 
attended was composed entirely of journeymen-tailors 

A cashier in the establishment confirmed the prin- 
cipal statements. He spoke as to one of the prisonen 
calling at the establishment to urge the dismissal o 
the foreman, and that he attended at a meeting helc 
in the club-room of the society, on which occasion ii 
was again stated that wages did not constitute thi 
grievance. He told the meeting that the foreman wai 
engaged under an agreement for a fixed term, whict 
would not expire until May, and on asking at firs 
for ihrte mtmikt, and subsequently for one month 
met with a refiisal in both cases. He then describee 
the annoyance from the pickets, and the incidents oi 
the arrival of the new hands engaged. One of th< 
prisoners afterwards came to ^e establishment aboui 
giving free passes to the men at work, to enable then 
to walk in and out tmmolested — a kind of safe-conduct 
In consequence of the interference the men met with 
the firm had been obliged to board and lodge all the] 
could get to work. 

Evidence was given to prove the connexion o 
the prisoners with the proceedings. As might b< 
expected in an Irish law court, some amuaemeot wai 
afforded by the answers of the witnesses. 

The Judge, in charging the jury, said — what w( 
have heard from other judges when workmen havt 
been tried for this offence — that "it was perlectlj 
innocent for tutors or any other tradesmen lo com- 
bine for their common protection; iut, if they weni 
beyond that — if they sought to impose thwr com- 
mands upon others by threats and Intimidation — ii 
they sought to prevent other workmen from following 
their lawful employment — they then became amena- 
ble to the law." He stated the charges in the in- 
dictment, and told the jury that it was their duty, 
after having heard the evidence, to determine if lh< 
prisoners had been proved guilty of the acts alleged 
against them. He reftirred to " the most extraordi- 
nary system which had been in operation from 
October to lUarch. . . . Sentries had been regularly 
posted and relieved at intervals, for what purpose 
the jury were to say. ... If they considered thai 
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it was for the purpose of preventing men working 
there, then he told them that was an illegal act — an 
overt act — ^which would justify the jury in finding 
that the prisoners had entered into lliis conspiracy." 
Beferring to one of the placards which had been cir- 
culated, calculated to damage^ in the eyes of the 
public, both the character of the establishment and 
of the foreman, by the vile insinuations as to the way 
the work was executed, and accusing the foreman of 
trying to reduce the wages of the men, the judge 
stated ** that he would venture to affirm that a more 
improper document never was posted in any town. 
. • • Was it not calculated — an anonymous docu- 
ment of that kind posted on the walls of Drogheda — 
to hold the foreman up to public opprobrium, and 
to endanger his personal safety?*' 

After a somewhat long absence, the jury were 
called into court, and stated that there was no possi- 
bility of their agreeing. His lordship assisted them 
on BonDLC points and they again retired, and in half an 
hour returned to court| finding a verdict of odiltt 
against aU the prisoners, but accompanied by a re- 
commendation to mercy. Mr. Davis also hoped his 
lordship would adopt a merciful view of the case. 
'^The law had been vindicated, and he and the 
others interested were quite satisfied with the result 
of the trial.** His lordship promised to take that 
circumstance, as well as the recommendation of the 
jury, into consideration when passing sentence on the 
following day. 

When the prisoners were put forward to receive 
the sentence, his lordship, addressing them, said " he 
fully concUkred with the verdict of the jury, who 
properly convicted them of the conspiracy. The 
establishing pickets was a most unjustifiable proceeding. 
Such combinations or conspiracies were highly inju- 
rious to the best interests of the community, as tend- 
ing to drive capital from the country. Had it not 
been for the recommendation from the jury and pro- 
secutor, he should have passed a very heavy sentence 
upon them. Under the circumstances, the sentence 
of the court was thai they should he imprisoned for two 
calendar monthsy and kept to hard labour.'^ 



It is to be lamented that men should allow them- 
selves to be so misled by the artful counsels of an 

s^^^ 



irresponsible body, not only to deprive themselves and 
their families of the wages they could have earned, 
but that they should also try to prevent others from 
taking their places, they having no grievance to affect 
them, and being willing to work for the wages offered. 
It is quite clear in this particular case, if the men 
had reason to believe that the foreman was unjust 
towards them, it was their duty to state their ground 
of complaints either to the principal, or to one of the 
managers, and let the matter be fully gone into. If 
there were grounds for the charge, the interest of the 
principal, as well as a wish to do justice to the men 
in his employ, would naturally prompt him to inter- 
fere, and have an alteration made to the satisfaction 
of the pei-sons agrieved. If, however, on investigating 
the case, it should be proved that the charge against 
the foreman was unsupported by proofs, and only origi- 
nated in some personal pique^ it would be imdoubtedly 
the duty of the principal to his foreman to stand by 
him, and see that he was not made a victim to a 
conspiracy hatched up to ruin him in his professional 
character. — ^Ed. Gaz. of Fashion. 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 



We have been fiivoured by the Secretary of the 
above Society of Foremen-Tailors with a list of the 
different subjects which will be treated on by the 
several members whose names are attached to them, 
on the evenings of the days named in the following 
list, on which occasions members of kindred societies 
will also be admitted :— 

Aug. 4th.— Mr. Smith, « On Waistcoats.**. 

11th.— Mr. E. Evans, " On Frock and Dress 

Coats.** 
18th.— Mr. Phillips, ** On Chesterfields.** 
25th.— Mr. Batty, " On Lounge-Jackets.*' 
Ist.— Mr. Short, " On Position of Neck for 

Short Stout Figures.'* 
8th.— Mr. Taylor, " On Coats in general." 
15th.— Mr. Day, " On close-fitting Trousers.*' 
22nd.— Mr. Murray, " On making up Coats.*' 
29th.— Mr. Rawley, " On Form.** 
Each subject forms the basis of an essay or of a 
lecture, which is given by one of the members, who 
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ii preramed to hftvesriected it from the circiui»twioe 
of his hftving bestowed moie attention on this par- 
tioolar fsatoie of the trade, or from the opportunity 
whioh tiie dam of coMomen connected vitb- thu 
eatablisbment in whioh he is engaged, affoida him 
for aoqairing ihapracticai knowledge which, by means 
of the lecture, he commuoioatea to his fellow-mem- 
bers and any others preseat. 

Such oppoitmiitiea, if properly managed, should be 
valuable in the information thus imparted for the 
general benefit of the eociety, either in establishing 
the oorrectnesa of a principle, or by remoring incor- 
rect ideas formed on certain points of our trade. 

We notice by the circular that masters as well as 
foremen are eligible for membership, and that each 
member is entitled to introduce a friend on the nights 
of the meetings, which are held every Friday ertoiing 
at half-past seren o'clock precisely. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1531 and 1532. 

Diagrams 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 14, are the pat- 
tern of a garment termed the " Norfolk shirt." We 
published a pattern of this form of shirt, when if was 
first intzoduced in the early part of 1864; since that 
date, we have given modifications of the style as they 
made their appearance with some new feature. For 
a time the form was neglected; bat latterly it has 
been revived, and has met with great favour; so 
much so, in fact, that we f^ justified in making it a 
subject for illustration on one of the plates we issue 
with the present number, and also in giving a pat- 
tern of the garment. 

When first brought out, the " Norfolk shirt " was 
sewn a certain distance up th«: front-edge, and then 
fastened with buttons aiid holes up to the turn. We 
had afterwards a "yoke" piece for the upper part, 
and the fulness both in forepart and back sewn into 
it. As illustrated on our plate, and as shown by the 
pattern itself, it presents the appearance of a very 
loose form of "foe," with a broad plait in each fore- 
part, a "box" plait down the back. The plait in 
the forepart is sewn in at the neck, so as to retain it 
firmly at top. A breast-pocket is frequently sewn 



in, M that the opening is ooHasled by tfa« edge 
the plait, as it folds over. The ptaH at the back 
also sewn in at the neck. We have pven the pa 
tern, on diagram 10, of a back, with a plait cm eai 
side of the ontre, extending {torn the shonlder-eea 
to the bottom of the jacket. We are rathff inelini 
to think that this arrangemait [vodooea the bett 
effect, as the bnad pUit being fastened at top giv 
the customer the appearance of being ronnd-backe 
and if the back were cut too short tat the make 
the person, this defect would be the m<»e palpab] 
The fulness in the back being more equally distribute 
a more graceful effect is produced without risk of tl 
contiDgency to which wa have alluded. The form 
sleeve represented on diagram 6 is more general 
preferred, but the larger sleeve shown on diagram 
is patronized to a certain extent, and is the sha] 
worn when this style of jacket was first introdno 
at the period we have named. The fulness at t] 
bottom is gathered on to a narrow wristband (dL 
gram 14), which is fastened with a butt^m and hoh 

The front-edge of the forepart is fastened wii 
three or four buttons and holes from the turn ; ai 
a belt (dii^;nun 5) is worn round the waist, and h 
a hole at one end and two buttons, one placed a lit! 
distance behind the other, at the other end. Sometim 
a loop is sewn on at each side-seam, to keep the bt 
at ita place on the body. The belt should be c 
long enough to allow of its being buttoned witho 
in the least confining the jacket at the waist, as the 
should be perfect ease in this garment. The edg 
are turned in and stitched, either narrow or broa 
to fancy. There is either a " pouch "-pocket on eai 
skirt, at front, or a pocket in the <a^inary maoa 
across the skirt, with a small flap to cover iJ 
opening. Small and broad mixtures, checks, atripc 
and diagonals in different makes of coadngs, ai 
golae, and Cheviots, are usually made np. The Btj 
admits of bold patterns being carried oS effectivel; 
The jacket should be cut short. 

If more fulness be desirable, a " box " plait mi 
be introduced on each forepart instead of i 
ordinary plait. 

Diagrams 2, 9, 11, 12, and 13, are the pattern 
one of the most fashionable styles of shooting-jack 
for the ensuing season, and which will be fb«i 
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fllnBtzaled on one of the plates ieraed with our 
present ntxmber, according to onr nana] oiiatom. 

Diagrams 7 and 15, illnstrate certain plans for im- 
proving the fit of trousers, and for determining if 
they be properly cut, suggested by our Melbourne 
correspondent, who writes under the initals " B. H. C." 
We refer our readers to his remarks bearing upon 
these two subjects, which are well worth their con- 
sideration. 



THE NOBPOLK SHIRT. 

The form of loose jacket known by the above 
name, although originally introduced to ^e trade 
some few years since, might be supposed, on ac- 
count of the peculiarity of its style, to have lost its 
claim to public fiivour, and been cast aside, like 
many of its predecessors, to make room for fresh 
novelties; but recently, to our surprise, it has been 
revived, and bids £ur to become a leading style for 
the ensuing autumn. 

Although, as illustrated on one of the plates issued 
wi^ our present number, it has undergone some modi- 
fication in form to the shape originally worn, it still 
preserves the distinctive character it always possessed. 

If any of our readers will turn back to the number 
of our work we published in June, 1864, he will find 
the first representation of this garment, and by com- 
paring it with the form shown on our present plate, 
he will perceive a considerable difference in the length, 
and, consequently, a rery altered effect in appearance. 

As now worn, the shortness is an advantage, as it 
takes off the heaviness in style, especially with so 
ample a gaxmeat. The pattern we give this month 
will plaoe before our readers the various details and 
proportions. 

Instead of a plain plait in each forepart, there may 
be, if preferred, a '^boz*' plait, similar to that at the 
centre of the back, should it be desirable to give ad- 
ditional compass. The belt may be fastened with a 
buckle, instead of the button and hole. 

Angola, coating, and Cheviot, in checks, stripes, 
and broad mixtures^ are usually made up in this 
s^le, and in medium shades* Smoked pearl, and 
vegetable ivoiy buttons are worn, and the edges of 
the jacket are turned in and stitched a little distance 




in. This style would be efifeetive made up in an 
article with a border, which would tell well on the 
fiont-edges, cu£&, and on the collar. The belt might 
also be made of the border. 

If worn with '< knickerbockers,^ they should be 
made of the same pattern as the jacket; but any 
pattern will do, if trousers are substituted. To be in 
harmony with the style, the trousers should be cut 
rather loose in the leg, and to fall a little on the foot. 



SHOOTING-JACKETS. 



On one of our present plates we have represented 
one of the fashionable styles of shooting-jackets for the 
forthcoming season, and have also given the pattern 
of it in diagram. The length to which the waist 
was cut, as reported by us last autumn, and which 
led us at ihe time to anticipate a return to the extra- 
vagant proportion of past years, has fortunately been 
discontinued, and there is no longer any apprehen- 
sion of a revival of that peculiar style. Shooting- 
jackets are now so different in character to that they 
formerly assumed, when a sportsman looked made 
up of large flaps, and when the " hare '^-pocket was 
an essential feature in every shooting-jacket. Now 
they are simply an easy form of coat, with the skirt 
cut rather fuller than for a morning coat, and drafted 
generaUy to a larger size for ease. The hip-buttons 
are rather wide apart, and the side-seam but mode- 
rately curved. The skirt is cut to a medium length, 
and rounded at front The forepart produced easy 
to the measure, to button quite freely at the third 
hole if five be marked up. The neck is short, and 
the lapel small, as the turn is narrow. The collar is 
still worn low in the stand, but it is now out rather 
deeper in the fidl, and slightly rounded off at the 
front. The sleeve is worn easy to the arm, but 
without any extravagance of style. It is rather 
small than otherwise at the hand, and is made up 
with a narrow cuff and one hole and button. There are 
flaps in the skirts at the waist-seam, with pockets 
under; one in each breast, with a flap; and a '< cap ' - 
pocket on the right forepart, with a small half cir- 
cular flap. Or all the pockets may be '' pouch ' - 
pockets I A small strapping of leather is frequently 
■ewn on each shoulder, and the bottom of the fore- 
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is alao tkeeA with the same, to prerent the 
friction &wa tha gun. VelVeteeD ia black, blue, and 
brown, of varibui BbadM, ia ia fiiTour, with the 
edges turned in, and worn with engraved blue steel 
buttons, or made of wi»d or stained ivory. 

We have, besides this article, a lai^e assortment of 
goods in Cheviot, which make ap effectively. Many 
of the patterns are stylish, and for another purpose 
might be considered rather striliing, as the charac- 
ter is decidedly marked. In broad mixtures, checks, 
and disgonal stripes, they look well, as the colours 
are varied, and so produce a combination agreeable 
to the eye. 

Shooting-trousers are cut rather full in the leg, 
and shorter than for ordinary wear. They are closer 
at the foot, so as not to hang loosely from the boot 
when walkiog. They are made with a fly-front, and 
have "pouch "-pockets. Some gentlemen have the 
bottom of the leg faced with a thin dull black leather, 
about nine inches deep, as a protection against the 
wet and briers. The trousers are made of the same 
pattern as the jacket, or, if the latter be of velveteen, 
then they are made of any of the different patterns 
in Cheviot or angola brought out for the season. 
The side-seams are quite plain. 

The waistcoat may be made up either single or 
double breasted, to button up high, and cut long. If 
ungle-breasted, the bottom of the front-edge is well 
rounded off, and the lower button placed some little 
distance up. It would be made without a collar. 
The lapel is usually cut on, and rather broad. The 
collar narrow and low. Four holes in the lapel, and 
one at the comer (which is rounded off) to fasten it 
back on to the breast. There are two pockets in each 
forepart, with flaps. The edges are turned in, and 
stitched rather broad. The buttons match those on 
the jacket, unless the waistcoat be made of leather, 
when they should be of the ball shape, and of wood, 
stained ivory, or of pearl. 



CHILD'S DRESS. 

We have illustrated a pretty style of dress for a 
little boy on one of the figures on the other plate. 
This idea is taken from the form worn by the pea- 
sants of Brittany, but altered to suit our notiotis. 
Tlie jacket is cut behind like a short pea-jacket, 
with a broad back, and without a seam at the centre. 
It is rather long. The forepart is cut high up at 
the neck, without a collar, and rather snudl at front, 



as it ia not intended to be worn fastened. Tl 
bottom of the front-edge is rounded off. The slee' 
is wide and short, and open at the hind-ann-seam i 
to the elbow. The jacket ia trimmed with four na 
row braids: one on the edge itself; the second, abo 
half an inch in; and the two others, at the same di 
t&nce apart from each other, but sufficiently wii 
apart from the second to allow of the buttons stam 
ing quite free in the spaces. These braids are ca 
ried round the bottom of the jacket, and round tl 
neck, but there are only buttons down the front 
the forepart, and on each edge of the opening of tl 
sleeve. The braids ore carried up to a point at tl 
bind-arm-seam. Made in velvet, with a &ncif 
button of the ball shape, this jacket has a vts 
smart appearance. 

The waistooat is made to fasten at front, and ci 
square at the top, as shown on the figure, and also i 
the bottom, which is worn intide the trousers. Thei 
are three braids across the top, and one down tl 
front. The trousers are cut very short and full, ai 
plaited on at top to a narrow waistband, which 
fastened behind with a buckle and strap. There ai 
four braids down the sid:-seam. The trousers ai 
made with a " fly "-front. The waistcoat and trouae; 
may be made in white drill, or in a drab or gn 
Tweed or Melton. 

The top of the shirt, aa shown, is gathered into 
narrow neck-binding, and the sleevea cut very fu 
and gathered on to a narrow waistband, fastened wil 
a hole and button, or a soUtaire stud. The stockinj 
of a self-colour, darker than the trousers, and tl 
hat of felt, either drab or brown. 

On the other figure we have represented a style < 
jacket always in wear at this season of the year. It 
cut like a " pea "-coot, doable-breasted, with four hoI< 
in the li^I, which is moduately broad. The jacket 
short, and does not fit into the figure. The back : 
not very wide, neither at the top nor at the bottoi 
of the side-seam. A short opening is left at ti 
bottom of the back-seam. The (»)llar is low an 
narrow, and the sleeve cut easy to the arm, and plai 
at the hand. Pockets across the front of the skirt 
without flaps, and one outside the left breast, ct 
straight across and without a £ap. The edges tame 
in and stitched. 

We have no alteration to report in the style ( 
dimensions of mcrning-trousars, but we think thei 
ia an inclination to introduce stripes down the sid< 
seam, as we have noticed more in wear lately. 
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Stir ttcltclit Mtpo^itorfi. 

*'A gatherer and diipoMi of other men'e atnlT."— tToHMk 

to the editob of the "gazette of fashiok." 
Deak Sib, 

No one of your many roaders conid have been 
belter pleased than I was when, on running mjr ejes 
over your May nnniber, I noticed a contiibution 
from one of our fraternity acroai the broad Atlantic. 
A^itwas the first communicntion I hare observed 
from our American cousins, I trust it may be the 
preliminary step to establiehing a regular communi- 
cation between the members of our trade in the two 
countries, and lead to an interchange of ideas — I was 
about to Bay " notions," but that I remembered, in 
time, that that word bears a very different meaning 
in America to its signification in this country. 

In common, no doubt, with many of your readers, 
been anxiously looking for the plan by which 




your correspondent " May Flowci " drafted tUs 
pattern of trousers he sent you, and which we arc . 
led to expect, from the kind offer be made you at the 
time. The specimen we already have of his abilities 
excites our imsginadon, and increases our anxiety to 
have the opportunity of examining the system itself, 
so as to enable us to form a better idea of its appli- 
cability for the TarioQS makes, and also to aBcertatn 
if the instroctions will ensure that amount of ease 
in the various positionB of the body which we now 
oonsider osaential in any system. The great pro- 
gress whioh has been made in the practical part of 
our prolession, by the attention given to the saeace of 
cutting, makes us more and m<ffe exacting in onr 
requirements, so that what might have passed muster 
formerly would not now be accepted. Of this fact 
we need but look at some of the treatises published 
some years since, and at the meagre instructions and 
indefinite results which followed their being put 
into practice. I do not wish to blame their authors, 
as I have do doubt theiy meant well, and did to the 
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Ige. I merely notice them to 
remark. 

mot feel flattered by the cir- 
ttcrn has not drawn out a single 
le readen of your publication, 
lions made by one of your cor- 
I the July number. It may be 
to see his system, as itnill give 
mity for discussing the merits 
aere pattern would afibrd, as it 
ire as a qtecimm of style than 

a on the tip-toe of anxiety, I 
OS of trooacrs drafted l^ my 
!-by, I shall be but too happy 
cation, if of any value to your 
, and I hope by this time libry 

of my antecedents to feel my 
>ns to advance, in any way in 
ter of our profession. 
9d by diagrams 9 and 11, is 
lionately made man; and that 
ns 2 and 7, is produced for a 
ave no desire to forestall " May 

this would be a good oppor- 
p the intereM of your readers 
r placing before them anot&er 
laideiatjon. 

me noticing earlier your new 
m ; but now that some s^ has 
ious not to be considered want- 
D oourtesy to " May Flower " 

interest in his communioatioD 
It bears the stamp (d a 

cotter, and I feel convinced 
h be offers to lay before your 
ogthen my belief in his abilt- 
hcoKinr to him and be useful 

Flower's " example may quickly 
lutters from tbat land of enter- 
well as Irom other parta of the 
BtdeciBg the attention bestowed 
and the natural ability of the 
r, there must be a la^ amount 
abers of cor trade, and much 



valuable information might be obtained for gea 
benefit of all interested. I leave out of considt 
tion, for the moment, the difference in style— 1 
perhaps, at the present time, than formerly— 
merely refer to the really fundamental principlt 
cutting, and the diflerent plans for realizing ] 
foction in determining the correct position of 
principal points of a garment, and ensuring 
requisite amount of comfort in wear. 

I note the remarks by "A Grateful Pupil " on 
shape of one top-side of " May Flower's" pati 
and also watt to see if he give any rule for 
difference he makes. 

I leave my productions in yonr hands, and in 
a careftil examination by your readers. I shall 
happy to find them the subject of a &ir and « 
inteotioned criticism, which will afford me m 
real pleasure to reply to ; as nothing pleases m 
well as to diacuas the principles of cutting with 
one who, like myself, takes an interest in the s 
ject, and con justify, by argument, the correctoea 
the particalar views he entertuus. Such a i 
is always sure of meeting with a warm sympath 
in me. It is that which made me so pleased i 
the prospect of a new controversialist in j 
American correspondent, as I felt sure he waa ' 
up to his business, and would be quite read] 
reply to any critical remarks on his plan of cuttii 
Believe me, my daai Sir, 

Yours traly, 

JoHX Akdehsoi 



[Our esteemed correspondent is but just in t 
with his patterns and remarks, as we have receive 
communication from " May Flower," with a patI 
illustrating his system for drafting trousers, vl 
he kindly offered when first writing to ns. It 
fortunately reached us too late to appear this moi 
but we shall have it ready for publication in 
October number, when our readers wiD have 
opportunity for forming their opinions on its me] 
and be relieved from the state of suspense in wt 
they have been kept, since their curiosity was I 
aroused in May. — Ed. Gaz. of Fashion.] 
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TROUSER BOTTOMS. 



Tiw iaflnenoe QQ thes^peof the bottom of a pair 
of trooMn caused by an altenition in the width, is 
sddoni snifaiently stodied; although, on a little con- 
sidenfcioiiy it mast be evident that if <»ie pair of 
Inmflen be cot to 15 inches at the bottonii and 
another to 19, there ahoold neoessarily be a material 
difference in the shapes of the two. 

At a period when the width to which trousers 
were cut at the bottom was subject to frequent 
changes, a correspondent sent us some diagrams, ac- 
compsnied by some remarks on this subject, which 
we published in one of the numbers of our work, as 
we considered them thoroughly to the purport, and 
might be useful to many of our readers. Many a 
cutter, when first entering on his duties, finds a cer-i 
tain style in fitfhion, which he adopts, and by practice 
it becomes so familiar to him that all difficulty con- 
nected with it is completely overcome. 

Take, for instance, a time when tight-fitting trousers 
and small at the bottom are in fashion; the eye 
becomes so thoroughly accustomed to the shape and 
style, that, as we have before remarked, the cutter 
would experience no difficulty in drafting them. 

The fashion changes, and we have trousers cut 19 
or 20 inches over the foot, and wide in the leg. It 
will require some time for the eye to become accus- 
tomed to the difference in appearance, as the contrsst 
in shape and width is so marked ; of course, this 
little diflkulty will in time be surmounted, but in 
the inlerm some little trouble will necessarily be given 
in mastering the proper shape and style. 

The repetition of a rule may not at all times apply 
with such weight as when first laid down, still, on 
the other hand, when the circumstances are fiivour- 
able, it may be made equally as important and in- 
structive in character. 

Since the period to which we have referred, we 
have had a large accession to our list of patrons; and, 
of course^ including in the number, many of the 
younger and rising members of our profession, who, 
in most cases, enter on their career with very different 
feelings and prospects than fell to the lot of their 
predecessors. Considering the way this subject is 
treated by our correspondent, it will render his 





remarks as viduable at the present time as at the 
period when they were first noticed by us; and 
knowing that many of our present readers have not 
had the opportunity of perusing them, wo have been 
induced to repeat them on the present occasion, as 
circumstances appear to offer an equally favourable 

opportunity to put the directions into practioe. 

Our correspondent writes us to the following effect : 

'^ The different widths to which the bottoms of 
trousers are cut, according to the fashion of die day, 
necessitates some consideration as to the correct 
shape; and, in my opinion, there should be a method 
by which this should be regulated. The eye has 
generally been the guide; and, probably, in many 
instances, the judgment of the cutter has been suf- 
ficient As, however, all persons are not equally 
fiivoured with the possession of this valuable qualifi- 
cation, I may perhaps, without arrogance, and by 
your permission, be able, in the course of a few 
remarks, to lay down a few simple rules, founded on 
the result of my own practice, which may be of ser- 
vice to, at least, the less experienced of your readers. 
The foUowing is the plan I adopt for measuring and 
forming the bottoms of trousers. 

I will assume the distance from the back of the 
heel to the front of the foot to be 12 inches, as, by 
experience, I find that to be the average length. I 
take three-fourths of that quantity, to determine the 
width the trousers for that foot should be cut at the 
bottom for a plain trouser, whidi gives me 9 inches. 
I therefore form the shape as illustrated on diagram 
4, making the top-side three-quarters of an inch 
shorter than the under*side, by raiamg the one three- 
eighths of an inch above the straight line drawn 
across firom the bottom of the leg -seam to the bottom 
of the side-seam, and towering the other the same 
quantity at the heel. 

Should you, by change of fiuhion, require to cut 
the bottom of the trousers, for the same sised foot, 
no wider than 16 inches, you must, in that case, 
mark up from the straight line— to determine the 
proper length of the top-side on the instep— half the 
difference between 16 inches, or any other size Uie 
trousers are to be cut to at the bottom, and the 
quantity indicated by the proportion of the length 
taken on the boot. 
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3 the shape of the bottom of 
luced to 16 inches. As this 
laa the size for a plain bot- 
of the top-side at the centre, 
gilt line, for the length to the 
ader-ude to the same extent, 
er to what size fashion may 
uld be worn at the bottom — 
lave the proper length on the 
th the measure the Irousers 
ed scarcely remark, that the 
, cnt (o the shape and uze 
I, requires to be stretched a 
■n-up also well stretched out, 
tracting the front of the trou- 

i represented the bottom (tf a 
. for the same sized foot, but 
>f which is 1 inch more thao 
presnmed length to the frent 
of the bottom of the trouBera 
letely altered; end, as the 

fitll lower on the foot, or 
'aifffhen both top and under 

g trousers very loooe on the 
ip " ftthion, and small at the 
t at the top of the leg-seun, 

remedy. After puzzling my 
Q seeking a remedy to rectify 
e at this part of my trousers, 

my satis&otion, by taking a 
t the top of the foil-seam, to 
f down a straight line, drawn 
ad by adding the same quan- 

1 seat- Beam. 

trge T out at the top of the 
le-seam, as I find it a great 



^T INSTirnTION 

OF AGED AND INFIRM 

"MAN-TAILORS. 

the Slst of July last, for the 
lerp on the funds of the Insti- 



tution, from a list of fourteen candidates. For 
information of those of our readers who may ti 
an interest in the success of any of the number, 
copy the following particulars of the result of 
vodng. Those with on asterisk before the nnmt 
they polled, were elected. With some of the cai 
dates, this was but the first time of solidting 
support of the members of the Institution in tl 
favour :— votes. 

1. Adams, Samuel . 

2. Ashbuiy, Frederick 

3. Bromwell, Thomas 

4. Bamett, Joseph . 

5. Cotterell, William 

6. Johnstone, Edward 

7. Laing, James 

8. Lewis, Robert Hugh , 

9. Mallon, Charles . 

10. Morgan, Alexander 

11. Ratty, John . . 

12. Rew, William . . 

13. Taylor, Francis . 
. 14. Webb, James 



1025 

635 

257 

•2419 

•2943 

1426 

270 

•2755 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS If 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1536 and 1537. 

Diagrams 1, 3, 8, 10, and 12, are the pattern i 
form of shooting -jacket, known as the " 1 
StaUxr," for which we are indebted to the coon 
of one of our leading houses in town, which has c 
siderable experience in this branch of the trade, 
has acquired n well-deserred reputation fbr 
prodacUons. 

It may be used either for deer-stalking or for 
moots, as for both purposes its form renders it equi 
well adapted. It is cut very loose, in the form ( 
sac, but with a short neck, as the object is to sec 
it well at the throat, and then to let it bang qi 
freely below. A novelty consists in the additioi 
a hood (di^am 12), which is sewn on to a nar 
neck-binding, fastened by buttons and holes to 
coat. The Mwing-on edge of the hood is held 
on each side of the neck, to give more ease t 
the cap or "^bonnet." The size will necessarily! 
according to the form of ihe cap worn by the Fpo 
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man, and the hood may be easily increased without 
interfering with its shape at the top. The hood is 
iistudly waterproofed, or may be lined with a thin 
waterproof cotton. 

Diagrams 2 and 7, illustrate the form of troosera 
produced by our esteemed correspondent, Mr. John 
Andenon, of Edinburgh, according to his system for 
a corpulent figure. 

Diagrams 9 and 11, represent the pattern of a pair 
of trousers drafted by the same system, but for a pro- 
portionately made man. Mr. Anderson promises to 
send us the necessary instructions to enable any of 
our readers to carry this plan into practice; we have, 
therefore, merely retained one of the lines he makes 
use of in producing his trousers, more as a starting- 
point for the several quantities than for any other 
reason. Just as the attention is attracted to a parti- 
cular branch of our trade, these diagrams come at a 
Tery opportune time for observation, and may create 
more interest in an investigation of the plan and 
principle on which the trousers are constructed. 

We know nothing would afford our correspondent 
a greater pleasure than to have his ideas well inves- 
tigated and criticized, however much his opponent 
might differ with him in his views; provided the 
discussion were carried on in a proper spirit, and to 
prove that the real motive of the controversialist 
emanated from an actual desire to advance the science 
and character of our trade. To any one taking a 
pride in his profession, and actuated with a desire to 
contribute, according to his ability, to the advance- 
ment of our profession in the estimation of the 
public, an opportunity thus, offered should incite him 
to give his best attention to the principle involved in 
the system or arrangement, and to bring his practical 
experience to bear on the question, so as to offer an 
opinion on its merits, or point out in what respect he 
disapproves of any part of the plan. By this means, 
many a long retained and cherished crotchet has been 
destroyed, without any offence being given to the late 
holder, or any annoyance, beyond that which must be 
at first experienced on feeling a necessity to give 
up an opinion, which had almost grown into being 
ccmsidered infallible. It sometimes goes against the 
grain to be convicted in our minds of not being so 
clever as we fancied ourselves, but it is a good sign 




when we accept the position, and are stimulated by 
' the rebuff to make further efforts to regun the posi- 
tion we previously held in our own estimation. 

Diagrams 4, 5, and 6, illustrate the plan to which 
we have referred in our notice of some observations 
made by a correspondent for determining the proper 
shape of the bottom of a pair of trousers according 
to the width they are to be cut. 
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THE "DEER STALKER" JACKET. 



The jacket known by the above title is effectively 
iUnstrated on one of the plates issued with the pre- 
sent number of our work. The pattern we also 
publish in our oollectiona will enable our readers to 
make themselves acquainted wiUi the form and style 
of the garment As shown on the two figures, repre- 
senting front and back views, it is cut like a Chester- 
field, but quite large to the measure, and is intended 
to hang loosely from the body, so as to leave the limbs 
perfecUy free. It is rather long, viewed in compari- 
son with any other form of shooting-jacket There 
are four holes and buttons at front, and a ketch about 
two inches wide is allowed on to the right forepart for 
the buttons to stand back on. The collar is narrow, 
and always worn to stand up. The neck is short, so as 
to admit of the collar fitting snug to the throat There 
are two " pouch ^ or " patch " pockets on each fore- 
part, with flaps. Our artist has represented them 
too small in proportion on his drawing. The edges 
are turned in, and stitched rather broad. Smoked 
pearl, horn, wood, or stained ivory buttons are 
worn. 

The waistcoat is usually single-breasted, made to 
button high up to the throat, and cut long, and 
rounded off at the bottom. It is made either with- 
out a collar, or with a narrow one to turn over. 
There are two pockets in each forepart, with flaps 
to cover the openings. They are either sewn in the 
regular way, or on the surface, like those on the 
jacket. 

The knickerbockers, which complete the costume, 
are cut in the usual shape, which we have so 
frequently described, and represented the style by 
patterns. They are made of the same article and 
pattern as the jacket and waistcoat, of mixed Cheviot 
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jaUy to conespcmd u bwtIj as 
prevailing colour in the ground 
}ting extends. 



te, we illustrate two styles of 
h double-breasted, bat difibring 
nuice and in detail, 
the fint figure, represents a style 
in wear formerly, but has been 

or other of tbe many forma of 
b have been subsequently intro- 
town aa the morning lapel-coat, 
in recently revived as a driving- 
>y some of the leading members 
ind Gub," and consequently it is 
B the correct style. It is cut to 
a the waist, the hip-buttons are 
Lud a half apart, the side-seam is 
, and the back-snye cut rather 
is wider than for a dress-coat, bat 
ecided round at the centre, nor 

top. There are fire holes ivorked 
kI diird are generally used. The 
iQ stand, but rather deeper than 
than noticed on other makes of 
cut to slope off, and rather nar- 
p of the lapel, leaving a light 

t easy to the arm, smaller at the 
id with a cuff 3 J inches deep, and 
and holes in it The skirt is cut 
e average run of moroing-ooats, 
moderately wide at the bottom, 
le waist-seam, with pockets under, 
ewn in therightwwst-seam. The 
, and stitched dose. 
13 the most striking feature in 
r being made in blue or brown 
' fancy gUt buttons. We might, 
on the imagination, almost fancy 
«k to the period when this coat 
he leading style of the day, and 
celebrities of the haul ion of ihat 
us. 

padded drill, or striped quilting 
iiiiili roll -col lui', or without any 



cdlar at all ; ont latiier Jong, bat stfll to oonesp 
with the lapel of the coat, and the lower botton pit 
a little distance from the bottom. 

The trousers are cut in the ordinary di^ie, 
lo &11 over ikv boot; or clOM ia the 1^;, long, si 
at the botton, and well hollowed on the instep. 8i 
ribbed or narrow str^wd doeskin CT Tweed are USD 
worn, with lapped side-seams or a nanow boidei 

The B^le of moniing-coat shown on the o 
figure on the same plate, is well suited to the sea 
The lapel is rather broad at the centre, narrvw at 
bottom, and reduced in width at the tc^ It is 
pcunted. There are five holes marked up, but 
]»pel is not sufficiently wide at the bottom to a 
of a hole being worked in it. The skirt is short, 
at the top, and rounded off to the bottom of 
tnntt-edge. There are flaps at the waist-seam, 
the podcets are in the pluts. The sleeve is ra 
full to the arm, but closer at the Iiaud. It has a 
with one or two buttons and holes in it. The adgei 
turned in and stitched moderately broad. Faneynn 
in coating and Tweed are mostly worn ia this st 

The single-breasted jacket or lounga-coat re 
seated on one of the figures on the otha- i^ate, it 
like a " three-seamer " wiUi a bcdd roll-callar, as 
turn rather low. The front of the forepart is 
away from babw the roll, and wdl rounded ol 
the bottom to ^ve the coat a light appearanoe- 
aleeve easy, plain at the hand, or with one be 
and hole, but without a cuff. 

The pockets are at the front of the skirt, acJ 
without Baft. This style of jacket is made Uj 
fancy coatings and mixtures in Cheviot. 

It is also made up in brown and mouse-coloi 
velveteen with good effect, as the bold roll>ooJL 
well suited to the arUde. 

A double-breasted waistcoat, with a roU-oo 
and to button up with four holes and buttons, i 
appropriate style. They are cut with a pain 
bottom, but are not long. For drill or quilting 
advisable to make them without a ooUar, as the; 
a better security for the laundress not interfe 
with the firont of the turn. 

Morning-trousers have not undergone any 
ticular change of style. They are now worn ra 
easy in the leg and to fall a little over the boot, 
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caooot by any meana be oonaidered laige. The top- 
aide 18 OQft rather narrow at the bottom of the aide- 
aeam, and the onder-aide ia cat io the width required 
at the bottom of the trouaera. The quantity added 
on at the bottcnn of the atde-aeam ia not ^rong oat 
soddoily from a short diatance np the aeam, aa waa 
formerly caatomary when tiooaera were worn ao 
wide at the bottom; but they axe now foller at the 
hollow below the calf, and do not fidl in at ihia part 
of the kg. The sadden change which took place in 
the temperatore laat month canaed an equally un- 
expected demand for light goods in trouaeringSy and 
it is probable that the great warmth which lasted for 
a time induced tailors to cut the trousers then 
ordered, wider in the leg than previously, to add to 
the comfort of the wearer. 

We have illustrated a pretty style of dress for a 
little boy. It is much in wear, although, really, 
there ia nothing new in the style, if we may except a 
rather broad collar, with the end cut well forward on 
the bottom*edge. The jacket and short trousers, which 
are cat full in the body and in the leg, are gene- 
rally made of a light-coloured Tweed or Melton, and 
are trimmed on the edges, down the side-seams, and 
loimd the bottoms with a broad braid, either white 
or black, in other case strongly contrasting to the 
colour of the Tweed. If the waistcoat, which is made 
without a collar to &sten high up at front, and cut 
with a point at the bottom, is not of the same article 
and colour as the jacket, it is made of white drill, 
pfaun or a small rib. 

The pretty little sailor's dress is very much in 
wear, and made up in light-eoloured articles, and 
trimmed with braid, has a pleaaing effect. It has 
been very useful during the recent hot weather, as it 
sets quite freely to the body, and the belt could be 
let out to its full extent to give additional ease. 
With a change in the weather and the approach of 
autumn, this sfyle would not be appropriate. 
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REPORT OP FASmON. 

We have cnoe more arrived at one of the periods 
of the year whan we have to announce to our 
nomeroaa fiienda, and to the trade generally, the 
appearance of a new plate of &duon, illustrating the 





various novelties in preparation for the fortlicoming 
seaaons. It is at all times vrith unfeigned pleasure 
that we perform this agreeable task; but on no pre- 
vious occasion have we had such reason to be grati- 
fied with the position we hold in the estimation of 
the trade, as at the present time, when it is so pal- 
pably proved to our great satisfaction by the very 
liberal patronage bestowed upon this work when we 
published the Report for the Spring and Summer 
of this year. It is one of the most convincing proo& 
that our efforts to collect the greatest amount of 
information, together with presenting accurate de- 
lineations of the several styles of dress, have been 
duly appreciated, and that the correctness of our 
description of the various details has established for 
the " Report of Fashion " the character of being the 
work for reference most reliable on all matters con- 
nected with fashion. 

We confidently look forward to tlie new plate for 
the Autumn and Winter fully to maintain the repu- 
tation of our work. From the progress already 
made in the mechanical part of the labour on the 
plate, we feel in a position to be able to announce 
that the publication of the new plate will take place 
at the usual time this month, in anticipation of the 
advertised period — October. Consistently with a 
security in representing the correct styles, we are 
always anxious to place our patrons in possession of 
the novelties; but we should hesitate in being led 
away by a desire to anticipate the usual time, at a 
sacrifice of genuine and reliable information* 

To new firms, and to those members of the 
trade who have not yet favoured us with their 
patronage, we may briefly state that the " Report of 
Fashion " is what it professedly lays claim to be-^a 
work of the greatest utility to the tailor, in placing 
before him a well-executed and artiitic illustration 
of the different styles of dress worn by gentlemen, 
which he, in his turn, submits to his patrons, as 
representing the several garments in wear, and to 
assist them in giving their orders. 

The plate consists of twintt-thbeb figures, and, in 
addition to the pains bestowed oa it by the different 
artists engaged upon it, it is beautifully coloured, to 
convey an accurate idea of the leading shades in the 
new goods for the season. 
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'The coUecdon will comprise Morning and Eveniog 
drcBs; OTer-cbatB of various styles; Shooting and 
, Hunting costomes; n^ligi dreaS; itnd Youths' and 
* Children's clothing. 

' The pUte is accompanied by slieeta of patterns in 
flill size, and a large collection of patterns which — 
for the convenience of being drafted to any size 
desired — are reduced to a scale, and can be produced 
in fiill size by the Graduated Measures, for working 
which a few simple rules are given. 

To complete the wort, the letter-press contains 
copious details on all matters connected with making 
up, and a description of the different styles, willi a 
Beview of the New Goods for the Season. 

The subscription is £\ Is yearly, payable at com- 
mencement, and the work is sent fost free to all parts 
of the United Kingdom and tlie Channel Islands. A 
«ngle copy is charged 12s. Gd., giving a sttbscribcr 
the advantage of 49. on the two copies published in 
the year. Copies can be forwarded by the " Book 
Poet" to all parts of the Continent and the Colonies, 
at the regular tariff published by the Poet-Office — in 
no case exceeding Is. each copy. 

An early intimation is requested in cases whcro 
oopiea may be required to be sent for enclosure. 



CHART OF FASHION. 
No, 9 OF THE Series. 

Each purchaser of the forthcoming " Report of 
Fashion" will be presented with a cxipj of a new 
edition of the Chart of Styles, mating No. 9 of the 
series we have issued. 

The object of this work is to enable tlie tailor to 
place before his customers illustrations of the various 
styles of garments in general wear, so that they may 
by this means have the opportunity of observing the 
difference in appearance and character between the 
form as represented on one figure and that shown 
on another. A gentleman is often at a loss to convey 
to his tailor a correct idea of the style of coat he 
wants, and it is quite as unsatisfactory to the one as 
to the other if a disappointment should be the conse- 
quence. The Chart of Fashion or Styles is intended 
to prevent this inconvenience. It consists of a large 



sheet of 51 figures, illustrating the varioiu forms o 
dress for gentlemen, youtlis and tittle boys, and o 
ladies' riding-habits and jackets. They compris 
various styles of dress, and morning-coats, frock 
coats, lounge-jackets, boating and yacliting coatt 
hunting and shooting costnme, Over-coats in variou 
styles, youths' and little boys' dresses, and ladies 
riding-habits and jackets. 

This work is not intended to form a substitute fo 
the " Report of Fashion," but is simply a collectioi 
of different styles in general wear, and not necessaril; 
in exact accordance in detail with the actual lashioi 
of the day, except at the time it is published. 

la order to vary the character of the plate, we hav 
in the new series illustrated the different styles c 
drees by full-lehoth figures, instead of the three 
quarter figures we have hitherto adopted. 

For the convenience of travellers, we have copie 
of this work mounted on linen and folded in fin 
covers as a map, so that they may be packed n; 
with the pattern-cards. 



CAUSE OF TROUSERS MISFITTING. 

A correspondent, whose letter appeared in our lai 
number, signed " X," in writing of trousers not fittin 
properly, attributed it principally to the badly con 
structed drawers manufactured by the hoaieia, an 
urged upon some member of the trade, possessing an 
influence with a manufacturer, to point out the defeo 
and suggest au alteration in the shape. la repl} 
we are &voured with a letter from a firm, who state 
that properly made drawers are to be had, answerinj 
the purpose perfectly; that they hare sold then 
for years, and have always given satisfaction. The; 
further remark that they have brought our corre 
spondeat's remarks under the notice of the mana 
facturer, and he is quite willing to submit a pur c 
his make to any " band "-measure with which he ma; 
be furnished, in the full belief that they cannot inter 
fere with the fit of the trousers. 

We arc glad to find that all manuJacturcrs do nc 
come under our correspondent's censure; and we ca 
only hope that he may meet with the CDCOuragaucc 
he deserves, for the anu.>yanoQ spared to tailors. 
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7lir Cdrctic Xtriioieittorfi. 

" A eathcrar and diipoMr ot other msa'i itnir."— WatliM, * 

T R U S E K SYSTEM. 

Br " Mat Flower." 
(DiAcuM 9.) 

BwCon, U.S. A. 
TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE " OAZETTE OF FASHION." 

Deah Sin, 

Agreeably with the promise I made when I sent 
you the pattern of a pair of trousers, which you pub- 
lished in the May number of your magazine, I dow 
forward my tronser syateni. 

My method will probably be new to most of your 
readers, being based on a thigh-measure porpor- 
tionate to the seat-measure. Tlie latter must be 
Ltken over the largest part of the seat, and the 
thigh -measure, which agrees with the quantity, 
must be used in connexion with it, in drafting the 
trcuscra. 



The better to explain my meaning, and to asnist 
any of your readers who may be disposed to give my 
syatem a trial, I send you the following table, as it 
may facilitate their task, and prevent the necessity of 
their making the calculations for themselves: — 

Table of Proportionate Thigh'Meaaures to the Seat- 
Measure. 



Hi 
13 
13i 
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I the preceding table, it will be seea 
i-measure the correapoadiog thigh- 
coDiieqaentl; that would be the 
take in produciag a pair of troaseis 
that particalar seat-measure. 
I have selected to illuatiate my 
a: — 

seam, ilj; length of l^-seam, 32; 
30; bigneBs of seat, 37; width at 
t bottom, 17}. 

FoBH THE Top- Side, 
&. to B, to the measure of the side- 
utrk upon it irom B to C, the length 
Draw lines from the points A, B, 
^ A B. On the line drawn from 
If the thigh-measure (5g) (calling 

or one-half of the whole circum- 
to E, one-fourth of the thigh-mea- 
fraction. On the line drawn from B, 
le thigh-measure (5g); and firom F 
}f the same (3), within a fraction. 
F, through D, and another from G, 

These two lines I will designate as 
lOHT lines. 
f the line F D, at I, where it inter- 

trom A, square with A C, mark to 
he wdut-measure (3j). This point 
ed hy the waist-measure, and its 
nined by the above proportion of 

e line C E, mark to L, one-fourth 
lore (3), and from E to M, three- 
:h, a fixed qtumtity, and draw a line 
ch will serve as a guide in forming 
nitch, dropping the top of the leg- 
below the point L. 
1 line B G, mark to N half an inch, 
md form the leg-seam from the top 
, alight curve. 

9 half an inch more than the dis- 
Sr. Draw a line ,from to P, at a 
itersects the line A B, canTing it 
on beyond the point A. The line 
oger of any use, as it merely served 
les square with it. 



The quantity I have directed to be marked 
F to 0, will, in large-sized trousers, be found ' 
proportion to the width required at the bottoi 
such cases, I make the distauce from 1^, towan 
side-eeam, half the size of the bottom, and for 
ude-seams aa described. The distance irom I 
is a fixed quantity. 

From E to B, on the line A K, ia half the 
meaaoie (7^). Shape the side-seam as shown i 
diagram. Mark at T, on tLe line A B, one ini 
than half the leg-seam-measore, from B. 

For the undreis side, mark from L to S, hi 
inch, and take out the dress as shown on the dii 
by the rouUtte line.* 

To Fo&u THE Ukdek-Sidi. 

Make a point at Y, on the line drawn Horn 
the knee, and sweep from the top of the leg- 
below the point L, to W, and make the di 
between the two points, one-fourth of the ' 
measure (3). Mark from V to X, half an inch ; 
N to Z, one inch, to determine the bottom of tli 
eeom. Form the leg-seam from Z to W, thion 

To form the seat-seam, draw a line from S, i 
line C L, to H, at the top of the line drawn fii 
through E; make a pivot at L, and cast from 
the *, for the height of Beat. Shape the top i 
seat, and the seat-seam, from the top to the ci 
point at W, hollowing it at the waist, and addi 
two inches, at the round of the seat, more thi 
seat-measure. Deduct the width of the top-tddt 
R to E, and make the under-side to the size i 
wtust. firom *, atlomng 1} inch for aeams, and 
taken out at top of the seat. Shape the top i 
seat to the top of the side-seam, hollowing it i 
for the run. 



• The scale to which this pattern U drafted in di: 
is almoBt too Bm»ll to allow of the enitch-linat of t 
side* to be leen peifectlr. Tha drtu, or Urgei to 
is in Bdvanee of the line dimwn &oin K to M, the 
length of the line, knd the wulrvM is intids the U 
withlaui inch of the angleof the two lines; and thi 
teiminate* on the uadreiB tkll-wnn. On the a 
pattern, the diiUnce &om U, to the hollow of the n 
crutch, in in oblique line, is &ve-eighth* of tninc 
to the hollow of the drets side, one inch,— En. G 
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Make the width «t the knee and at the bottom to 
the measaxes, allowing for seaaiB. Apply the thigh- 
measure a little below the line C L, allowing one inch 
for making tip. 

In conclnmon, I hare given the cystem in the 
simplest ^rm. There maj be points, sach as height 
of seat, which some persons might object to, as being 
too low. On this side of the water, cnstomers have 
an objection to any sapexflaons cloth at the back, 
with an inclination to reach to the blade-bones. 

I shall be happy to receiTe criticisms, and also 
to give any explanations which may be considered 
necessary. The system is self*Tarying, and can be 
easily worked oxit for the smallest boy, as for the 
largest man. 

Accept my apology for presenting this in so crude 
astate. Pressure of business has prevented me giving 
it a more careful attention. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours truly, 

"Mat Floweb." 



SAtJhid, S^., 1871. 
to the editob of ths " gazbttb of fasbion." 
Sir, 

I dare say many of your subscribers, as well as 
myself, are at all times pleased to read any communi- 
cation in your pages from our old friend Mr. Ander- 
son. In the number of your work for the present 
month, I notice an excellent contribution from that 
gentlemui. In the letter which accompanies his dia- 
gram, he writes— or at least I so understand him 
to state— that if any of your readers wish, he would 
send the system by which the pattern was drafted 
for publication. 

Feeling satisfied of its ezoellenoe, and of it being 
well suited to the best portion of our trade, I should 
fed exceedingly obliged if he would take the trouble 
to prepare it, and favour your readers with the neces- 
sary directions. 

By inserting the above in ^ur next number, you 

will much oblige 

Yours truly, 

R. Abmatage. 




SELF-VAETING SYSTEM OF CUTTING. 
{CimUnmedJrom pa§e 19.) 



To Pboduce the Sleeve. 

DiAOBAM 6. 

Draw the straight line A B, deduct the width of 
the back across the shoulders (allowing for three 
seams), and mark from A to C, a twelfkh more than 
half the breast-measure. Continue to D, the length 
to the elbow, and to B, the full length of the sleeve, 
unless a cuff be sewn on. Make a pivot at C, and 
describe the segment of a circle from B, intersect it 
at £, by 9 inches, a fixed quantity for 16 inches 
breast, and for all sizes above. When the breast- 
measure is smaller than 18, then the distance from 
B to E, would be one-half the size to which the coat 
is produced. Mark from E to F, the width the 
sleeve is to be cut at the hand, place the angle of 
the square at F, and, allovring one of its arms to 
intersect the point D, draw a line for the hind-arm 
from D to F, and for the bottom of the sleeve from 
FtoE. 

Place the angle of the square at C, and draw the 
line C G, square with A C; mark from C to G one 
inch less than half the breast. Draw a line from A 
to G, and at H— one inch nearer to A than to G— 
mark up to I, one-eighth of the breast, square with 
A H, as a guide in forming the sleeve-head, from A 
to G, through I. Draw a line from G to £, and 
hollow the fore-arm-seam, according to the size the 
sleeve is to be out Mark below the top of the fore- 
arm, the width the sleeve is desired at the muscle of 
the arm, and below the elbow, the width according to 
fiishion. Shape the hind-arm-seam, making it rather 
fiat at first on starting, and adding the round on 
below the elbow, so that, when the arm is bent, the 
most prominent part may be brought to the elbow, 
and not above it. 



EEMAEKS ON THE EDLE FOR 

PEODUCING THE MODERATELY CLOSE- 

FITTING CHESTERFIELD. 

The principle for effecting the alterations required 
for irregutar positions or shapes, is the same as de- 
scribed for the ordinary coat in Nos. 292 and 293 
of the Gazette of Fashioh, and in our work, " The 
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Complete Goide to Cutting ;" but tlie application is 
aomawiiat difierent; aa in tliat for disproportion in 
the size of the waist, in consequence of the forepart 
being produced from the front-edge, the necessary 
atteratioDs are mode from the front, instead of be- 
hind. The alteration in the form of the forepart 
rendered necessary by a deviation in the height of 
neck from that which we have determined as the 
standard, as bearing a certain relative proportion to 
the natural length of the waist of a proportionate 
figure, will be readily seen; and the directions we 
have given for making it so clearly understood, as 
- not to admit of the least doubt of the correctness of 
the doctrine we have ' so strenuously endeavoured to 
support, as to the great importance of a correct 
knowledge of the true value of the "height of neck" 
theory. 

From the different remarks we have heard, we 
are induced to believe that it is a feature of the 
science of cutting, the importance of which, although 
long lost sight of, or, at the best, but imperfectly 
comprehended, has become more appreciated by the 
great body of our practically experienced cutters. 

We will first proceed to point out the alterations 
required by a deviation in the size of the waist from 
that which we have, in some of our former numbers, 
laid down as the proportionate size to the breast- 
measure — viz., one-sixth less, 

A garment of the description of that on which we 
are now treating, does not admit of or require such a 
nice accuracy as one fitting to the body closely, inas- 
much as the principal ' points to be gained in the 
former, are a correct balance. What is to be desired, 
is that the weight of the coat may he equally distri- 
buted over the surface of the body, without preesing 
more on one particular part than another, to the 
inconvenience and annoyance of the Wearer?. It is 
also essential to have a sufficient quantity and rela- 
tive proportion in one part in the circumference, to 
the whole; so that the eye may not be offended by 
an unnatural contraction in any one place, in direct 
violation of all established and recognised laws of 
symmetry. On the other band, it is equally impor- 
tant that there should not be an unnecessary supei- 
Huity of cloth, to the detraction of the general effect 
of the garment. 



FASHIONABLE STYLES OF OVEK-COA 
FOR THE FOBTHCOMING SEASON. 

Our patrons will now be seeking for any infon 
tiou on the styles of Over-coats which will take 
lead during the season on which, apparently, we 
about shortly to enter. In anticipation of t] 
anxiety on this head, we have had two of the fo: 
jllusfrated on the plates which accompany the ] 
sent number of our work. 

On one, we have represented the front and b 
views of the Chesterfield form of Over-coat, wh 
quite shares the public favour with the Frock Gr 
coat, and apparently rather increases than lose: 
the estimation of the higher classes of society. 
extract the following details from our work, 
" Keport of Fashion" for the Autumn and Wintei 

"The double-breasted fbrm is the favourite, 
more patronized than the single-breasted. As 
be seen by the pattern in diagram, the lapel is d 
dedly broad. There are four holes only in it, pli 
rather wide apart. The coat is cut longer than 
fashionable last winter. The sleeve is rather « 
and has a deep sham cuff, pointed at the hind-E 
The pockets are in the skirts, across, without fli 
one in the leil breast, and the usual ticket-pocke 
the right forepart. When this form of coat is n 
up ia a light drab, or a light-coloured dreaa bei 
or Melton, the edges should be bound with ye, 
rather narrow, or have a rich silk braid to m, 
sewn on. The collar, cuffs, and lapel-facings shi 
match. In brown or blue beaver, either plain a 
a fancy make, the same directions equally apply, 
the braid may match or be black. The liping, eii 
silk or Italian cloth, is quilted and stitched in r 
or a diamond figure. Some prefer the edges bo 
narrow with cloth to match, when Melton is made 
It would be advisable, in that case, to line the < 
with some smaU pattern or checked Tweed or ang 
Fancy silk buttons, either fiat or domed, are m 
in favour. 

" Single-breasted Chesterfields are better adap 
perhaps, for persons inclined to corpulency, or n 
Buring more than the average size round the ch 
The different parts are cut as just described, 
with only one row of buttons at front, to stand al 
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2J inches in, and the holes worked in a fly. Far 
beavers may be used for this make, as there would 
not be the quantity of material in the coat, and it 
would not hang so loosely when unbuttoned. Dark 
colours and mixtures Would answer best, and the 
edges might be stitched or braided. 

''The Frock Great-coat, illustrated on another 
of the plates, is quite as great a favourite as ever. 
We have given a pattern of this style in diagram. 
Although the waist is not cut longer than was fashion- 
able last winter, the skirt is both fuller and longer, 
and has side-edges at the plaits. The back is usuaUy 
cut whole. The lapel, which is now sewn on, is not 
broad at top, but is still wide at the bottom, and has 
not much round on the edge. It is rather pointed, 
and has five holes worked in it The coat is cut quite 
large to the measures, so as to button without any 
strain, but yet to show l^e figure. The sleeve is 
sufficiently easy, without being large, and Is finished 
with a deep cuff, with two buttons and holes. There 
are various ways of finishing the edges, governed by 
the character of the article made up. For autumn 
wear, light colours in Tweed, Melton cloth, and fancy 
makes of coatings, are veiy suitable, and are some- 
times worn without another coat underneath. The 
diagonal lines, and small checked and diamond pat- 
terns, are patronized. In these makes of goods, and 
in light colours and mixtures, the edges are turned in 
and stitched, and the collar faced with velvet. In 
dark coatings, beavers, or Meltons, in which article 
there are some veiy smart colours, the edges may be 
trimmed with braid, bound with the same, or simply 
turned in, and stitched rather broad." 

For the third plate we have selected a smart 
style of out-door jacket for a lady. It is long be- 
hind and at front, and hollowed on the hips, which 
gives a marked character to the appearance, and 
distinguishes it from other styles we have published. 
The back is cut whole, not very broad across the 
shoulders, and to a moderate width at the waist, 
which is short. It has a side-body, which is nar- 
row at top, hollowed at the waist, and cut to spring 
out for the prominency of the hips. A fish is taken 
out of the forepart to give liberty for the bosom, and 
the lower part left open in the same manner as the 



bottom of the back-skirt, but not to the same extent. 
The jacket is not cut sufficiently large to meet at 
front; but tlie space between the two fronts is filled 
up by the front of a waistcoat, which is sewn on to 
the forepart, and is fastened by loops of coixi and 
olivets. Supposing the jacket were made large 
enough to fasten, the forepart would reach to the 
front of the waistcoat. The waistcoat is long, but 
does not reach to the bottom of the jacket. The sleeve 
is moderately easy upwards, and wide at the bottom. 
The hind-arm- seam is left open to the elbow, and 
fastened with olivets and loops of cord. There is a 
small ipauUtte at the top of the sleeve^ with an 
opening in the bottom-edge, and one loop and olivets. 
The jacket may be made of fur beaver, fancy coat- 
ing, or Melton cloth in dark colours, trimmed on the 
edges and up the openings of the seams, with a 
broad band of velvet to match, or black. The trim- 
ming on the front-edge of the jacket is carried round 
the neck, and terminates in a point at the centre of 
the back. There is a plait at the bottom of each 
side-seam, or, if preferred with more fulness, a 
" banyan " plait may be added. The waistcoat ^lould 
be of black velvet, or to match the colour of the 
jacket, without any trimming on the edges, and 
fastened close up to the throat. It may be made 
also in fur, and the jacket trimmed with the same 
instead of velvet. In this case it would not be 
necessary to confine this style to dark colours, as 
with light-coloured furs corresponding light colours 
in various makes of goods might be equally well worn. 




"DRESS REGULATIONS OF THE ARMY." 
Notice to our Readers. 



Under the above title, a small work is issued at 
intervals from the Adjutant- General's Office, at the 
Horse Guards, purporting to give all particulars of 
the uniform and appointments of the different corps 
of the army, in conformity with the regulations, 
and which a tailor would take as his guide in 
executing an order entrusted to him for military 
clothing. If the details were to be relied upon, the 
information would be valuable to the trade; hut, 
unfortimately, this is not the case, if, perhaps, we 
except a short time after they are published. 
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than for a fitting OTer-coat. In 
: view, the fii^t make which comes 
iTstion is B thick, loose make of 
ig bat insular face, very thick, 
irable for the warmth it will im* 
able for the quantity of moisture 
ia made in a variety of dark self- 
)ad mixtures, both light and dark. 
iped back in a variety of colours, 
ler 'gay in appearance, the object 

a lining to the coat being dis- 
e up in the " Ulster " form of Over- 
rity vrlU be convenient, oa the 
rticle will generally be quite suffi- 
addition. Another make, sonie- 
>earance, haa a shorter face of the 
at is made with a plain back, 
od mi?ttures in this article, which 
« necessarily obliged to be broad 

me article, with a small carl oti 
comparison, has the appearance 
, but by itself is sufficiently bold 
yle. There is a good variety of 
1 some efiectire bright colours and 

robability of any scarcity in the 
pecially since the finer or softer 
ntroduced and so well patronised, 
e that the knots are wider apart 
'iously noticed. The colours are 
in great variety. However well 
»ke up in certain forms of Over- 
' serve otherwise than for rough 
ttempt at dress is required. 
find that ditss-heaveia are being 

There is always a certain style 
justiBes an additional expense in 
result is certain to be satisfactory, 
md trouble incurred. It is made 
, from a light shade of drab, 
te stages, to rich shades of brown, 
ich tell well in the garment, being 
1 for the loose as for the fitting 
■ith in various substances. 

tnake of goods with the frieze 



for fitting Over-coats, we have a good asaort 
colours and effective mixtures in a coarse a 
the Cheviot character. It is soft, sufficient 
and close in texture, and will be pleasant wea 
have an excellent variety of colours in tl 
mixtures. There are some good small checb 
make, which will make up well, as they are i 
light and stylish colours. 

We notice a good selection in dress and 
Meltwns, but the former predominate. The fx 
is moderate, and the quality unexceptionable. 
in various shades, and with other colours inta 
clear shades of drab, rich shades of clan 
green, brown, and blue, are comprised in th 

In the fancy coatings, we have some good ; 
in various substances, the stouter ones beio) 
able for fitting Over-coats. The plain diaga 
is laid on one aide for the present ; it has no 
for grumbling, for it has enjoyed an aaosoa 
run of favour. It is supplanted by ribs, sb 
some fancy pattern. Narrow stripes formed 1 
crossway bars, about a quarter of an inch aps 
fine di^onal lines in alternate direc^ons, font 
pattern in this article. 

Checks formed by sunken lines on the 
with indistinct lines running diagonally acr 
forming diamond-shaped figures, is another si 

Feather twills, a bold rib, a small diamonc 
and a " zig-z^ " pattern, make up the list of 
Black and bltie in various shades predominat 

In Cheviot, and in similar makes of coaEi 
variety of combinations in colour almost bai 
description. We, however, may notice a ver 
mixture in olive green, with black and a ci: 
shade of drab. The colours are so intimat 
equally mingled, that no one stands out prom 
bat the whole combined produce an excellent 

Another equally good mixture is made by 
clear shade of drab, a yellow shade of drab, 
and brown. 

In greens we have some stylish mixtures, 
in yellow shades of brown, with red or blue intr 
{To be cpntmued.) 
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Xfi» eclectic Ucvositorj). 

"A (atbaTerRnd diipoMTor other msn'* ttuff'—lTottoit, 

SYSTEM OF CUTTING TROUSERS. 

By Mr. Joim Ande[i50k. 

(DiAOHAjr 13.) 

Edi-iiurffh. 

to the editor of the "oazetie of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

I am pleased to welcome our new friend and 
feUow-labourer, " May Flower," in our midst, and to 
congratolale him on the good example he has net his 
countrymen, by taking the initiative in communi- 
cating his ideas on the practice of our trade to the 
membera of that crait on this side of tlie Atlantic. 

I aincerely trust that this, his tint contribution to 
the pages of your magazine, may be speedily fol- 
lowed by others irom himself, as also from other 
cutters in his cpuntry, whom his example may stimu- 
lale to enlighten ns with their views and specimens 



of styles in wear in the United States, and assist in 
up1)olding the character and science of our profession. 
I hope it may also lead to the establishing of an hon- 
ourable spirit of rivalry between the practical men 
of the two hemispheres. 

When we see gentlemen residing at such a dis- 
tance interest themselves in the dissemination oi 
koowledge acquired by personal experience, it be- 
liovcs xiB at home to do our best to further, this 
object by an earnest co-operation on our part to 
promote so praiseworthy an object. There are few 
men in our business but have gained more or less 
information on the practice of the trade, and it should 
be a pleasure to them, as well as feel it a duty, to 
contribute their mite to the general benefit of all 
Goncurned In the character and improvement of our 

The modesty, the kind apint, and the ability dis- 
played by " May Flower" in his commtmication, are 
well worthy of our imitation. Actuated by the 
same good feeling which I feel sure influenced your 
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mdent, to judge by Ha own vrorda, I will at 
deavour to do my part, although hanng been 
'OUT readers for some years, I had thought of 
, and leaving the field of discuaaioa to younger 
Your correspondent's letter, however, upaet 
iIutioD, and I could not for^o an inclinB^oo 

the opportunity which it offered, and con- 
ly send you a few id^ on the subject which 
liscussed. Not, howerer, with any intention 
part to criticise his nethod which yoc re- 
published, as I would prefer to leave that 

others of your patrons, whose opinions I 
ait for with some little anxiety. My only 
i to perform what I always conceive a duty 
ellow practitioners, and which, at the same 
always a sourco of pleasure to myself. 

this view, just by way of exciting the at- 
jf the younger and less experienced of your 

I send you a kiod of framework of my 

drafliug trousers, in as simple a form as 
ble. 
oeaaures I have taken to illustrate my plan, 

waist, 18 seat; side-seam, iO; I^-aeam, 
aw the line A D (diagram 13), to the length 
ide-seam, 40. Square with A D, draw the 
), making the distance between the two points 

more than half the waist-measure (4^). 
it from D to £, 6 inches, and draw a line 
XI E. Mark out from £ to F, the length of 
, 30. Mark out from H to G, 3 inches, and 
line from G to S, which becomes the leg- 

the undress, top'side, the dlSer^nce in the 
if the two top-sides being carried almost to 
)m of the seam. Mark from F to H, 1 J inch ; 
ine from C to H, and form the front-edge of 
«5, top-side, from C to G. Mark 1 inch ia 
of C, and form the drea, top-side, from that 
K, which point is drawn 1 inch from G, and 
>m of this leg-seam, is fixed as the width of 
sera are to be cut at tho bottom, deducting 
h from D to E. 

from A to the top of the aide-seam, 3 inches, 
1 the side-seam, as shown on the diagram, 

from the « to L, 1 inches, and continuing 
I either in a straight line to D, or hollowing 
ij at the knee. 



To form the under-side, mark up from A to 
height of seat, 1 inches. Mark in from C tows 
a fourth of the waist; add on from K, I inci 
draw a line to this point for the seat-seam, foil 
it well at the lower part. Deducting the wi 
top-side, make the under-side to the waist-m 
to determine the top of the side-Beam, and for 
shape through L. Carry the leg-seam down 
the top at the crutch to run into the top-side. 

The diagram and directions wiU be suffici 
enable any of your readera to draft a pair of 
trousen, by my plan, on a future occasioo. 
send yon another pattern, differing altogetl 
appearance, but produced on the same ground 
just to show how readily I can adopt any b 
choose. Afi«rwards I will give my reasons 1 
proportions and plan I use, and shall be glad t> 
the opinions of any gentleman on my method 
ther approving or differing with mo in nij 
clusiona, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours truly, 

JoHK Andbb: 



NOVEL APPLICATION OF PAPER F( 
COATS, &c. 

In a report communicated by Sir Harry I 
to the Foreign Office, on the different ma 
utilized by the Japanese in the manufactu 
various descriptions of paper, as also of the p 
employed, we are enlightened on the ingenuit 
played in the manipulation of the raw materia] 
' their subsequent conversion into tho mannfai 
articlo which is brought into use for almost 
purpose. We are familiar with several, ma 
which have never been equalled by the mann f i 
of any other cotmtry; but, in the list before i 
find the article applied for purposes which we s 
never bare contemplated the possibility of its 
available. However, we live and learn, and 
greater the fadlity for intercourse with the inl 
ants of forugn countries, we become the 
enlightened on many subjects which wei« fbr 
so many sealed lettera to the majorilj. 
The makers of waterproofed garmenU net 
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longer be dependent oa any of the articleB from 
whioh they have hitherto had to make their selec* 
tion, since they can now procure a substitute made 
from fibre, and which is reported as efficientlj answer- 
ing the purpose by repelling wet. 

Treating on the manu&cture of " Oil-paper for 
Bain-coats/* one of our consuls writes, '^ the paper 
should be ' seuka * or ' toea-seuka.* *' The glue used 
for joining the paper is made of young fern-shoots, 
ground and boiled into a paste (*' warabi-noko-nori**), 
and thinned by admixture with the juice expressed 
from unripe persimmons. The dye is usually green, 
yellow, red, or black. Whichever colour is used, 
the colouring matter, generally a powder, is boiled 
with bean-paste, and the paper is then painted with 
it. The preparation of the paper consists principally 
in softening it by rubbing it in the hands. The oil 
used is a seed-K>il, called " ye-no-abura." We regret 
that we have not a glossary to offer to our readers. 

The manufacture of this description of paper is 
carried on in several provinces. Hats, umbrellas, 
saucepans, capable of resisting the heat of a charcoal 
fire, and an endless variety of articles are made firom 
it, afler being specially prepared. 

Specimens exhibiting the paper as manufactured, 
and made up into various articles, have been de« 
posited at the South Kensington Museum, where the 
curious in such matters, can inspect them for them- 
selves, and form an idea of their appearance and 
efficiency for the different purposes contemplated. 
Among the number, is '* a net coat worn next to 
the skin in warm weather by the better class of 
Japanese. It is manufactured by rolling strips of 
strong paper of equal size into a sort of string, and 
then worked by hand into a neat net pattern. It 
takes some days to complete a garment of this kind, 
and it will bear washing.'' 

It appears that the Japanese are acquainted with 
the method of manufacturing paper from rags, but 
never adopt it, preferring to make it from the bark 
of trees. The convertibility of paper manufactured 
from this material into an article to be subsequently 
made up into coats, and to answer the purpose for 
which certain &brics generally known in the trade 
have hitherto been employed, opens up a new field for 
l&e investigation by the makers of this class of goods, 




and the report and the specimens vxBjy perhaps, 
eventually lead either to utilize aome substitute for 
rags in the manufacture of paper itself, or to take 
the place of cotton, which now forms the groundwork 
of the different articles prepared for waterproofed 
garments. 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF 
PEACTICAL TAILORS. 



We have received from the Secretary of this so- 
ciety of Foremen-Tailors a list of lectures or essays 
which are intended to be delivered by certain mem- 
bers on the following evenings, at half-past eight 
o'clock, during the present and following months, at 
their head-quarters, held at the Fleece Tavern, Queen 
^ Street, Cheapside. Members of kindred societies are 
admitted on these occasions :<^- 

Nov. 8. Mr. Harvey — On Boy's Suits. 

£vans-^On Canadian Jackets. 
Giles — On Technical Education for 

Tailors. 
Williams — On Over-coats. 
Edwards— On Small Matters Con- 
nected with the Trade. 
Brooks — On Trousers. 
Digby — On Waistcoats. 
Xlawley — On Form. 



n 


10. 


n 


17. 


n 


24. 


Dec 


. 1. 
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8. 
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22. 


tt 


29. 
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HUNTING-DRESS. 



On one of the plates we issue with the present 
number, we have represented the style of dress which 
may h^ accepted as illustrating one of the most 
fashj^iable forms of the season, and together with 
the patterns of the coat and breeches given in dia- 
gram, will put our patrons in possession of all the 
necessary information upon this subject. The coat 
is double-breasted, and somewhat in the style of the 
morning lapel-coat, which was worn some years ago, 
and had such a run. The skirt, however, is much 
shorter, and broader at the bottom. The waist is 
longer than for any of the styles of coat we have yet 
described, and, as will be seen by the pattern, the 
back is broader and heavier. The lapel is broad at 
top, and wider at the bottom than usual. There are 
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conecttouse 
It ia cut Teij 
IpDg up in the 
moderate both 
> the end, not 
e lapel. The 
the hand, and 
s. Tbera are 
keta under; a 
now flap, and 
with a facing 
d cloths and 
re worn, with 
luzard; mem- 
hunt With 
id steel button 
smoked pearl, 
titched rather 
t in the skirt- 
pening adant, 
tton ia intro- 
, as a protec- 
, and back are 
k, and in light 

j-breasted, aa 
id withont n 
ther long, and 
is placed full 
ont sloped off 
)use shade of 
I, spotted, and 
favour, with 
a have sleeves 
and shooting, 
occasion. 
g. They are 
in the leg, to 
lose from the 
on, and there 
e, eidier gilt 
« are leather 
[ not cut Tery 
sm. Leather 
to the elastic 
to imitate the 



doe. Cords of various widtiu are also woni. 
side-seams are lapped rather broad. Theie in 
or cash pockets, and the wustband is cot on, 

A short legging of stocking or chamois leaili 
sewn on to the bottom of the breeches unde 
garter lining. It is cat about six inches long 
is fastened down tLe dde of the leg by ima 
linen buttons. It aerres to keep the bieechei 
in their place, as the l^ging fits close to ibi 
Tboee gentlemen who wear pantaloons hsTS 
made with buttons at the knees (but no holi 
represent breeches. They an cut easy in the 
but to fit the leg from the knee to the ankle, 
are fiutened at the bottom by small bottos 
holes, and a strap is sewn on to the leg-ieai 
being passed under the foot is fastened by a 
and hole on to tbe outside of ,the leg. Paul 
are made of woollen cord, or the makes w< 
noticed, or of plain drab or grey doeskin. 



THE "ULSTER" OVER-COAT. 

This form of Over-coat, which, although 1 
cuntly introduced, has won its way to public I 
and may at least, for a time, be accepted as 
the prevmling styles, will be found correctl] 
trated on another of the plates for this month. 

As a travelling-coat, it possesses many i 
advantages; although, from want of judgmHit, 
unsuitability of the figure and style of the cui 
it may be made very unsightly. We do not 
any alteration in s^'le, but observe that they : 
cut to reach so low as when first introduce 
give a new feature to this coat, aa well as ai 
tional quality, some attach a hood, which, li! 
on the " deer-stalking " jacket, is sewn on to a 
neck-binding, and fastened by buttons and hoi 
is more pointed than that represented in di 
in the September number, bat not larger or < 
This style of coat is made up in the stout b 
with a striped back, so as to dispenae wi 
necessity for any lining, in fiieze, in whicb 
the form wss first ushered into life. Botli 
either in dark or medium mixtures, in g 
drab, tell equally well. Wooden buttons of 
size, and with two or three holes and a bold r 
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fancy buttons in a vaiietj of materials, are worn. 
The edges are nsnallj stitched very broad. The 
collar is &ced with velvet, bat the cofb, which are 
reij deep, are made fo match the coat There 
are deep flaps to the pockets across the fronts of the 
skirts, or the pockets may be sewn on outside. This 
form of coat, and made up in the same articles and 
style, is worn by gentlemen on leaving the theatre 
or an evening party, and, being cut very loose, does 
not disarrange the evening costume underneath it. 

As the *' Raglan " cape was an adaptation of the 
regulation cloak-coat formerly worn by officers in 
the army, so this form of coat is evidently to be 
traced to the regulation Great-coat now in wear, with 
such modifications as would be necessary to do away 
with the military character of the coat, and give it a 
civil appearance. 

On the figure representing the back view of this 
style of Over-coat, we have illustrated a new and 
very original form of traveUing cap, invented by our 
able and ingenious correspondent, Mr. John Ander- 
son, of Edinburgh, and to which he has given the 
characteristic title of the Washinotomian Sledodi-o 
Helmet Hood, and, as the inventor states, *' can be 
worn as a cap only; a cap and cravat;" and last, 
though not least, ** a cap, cravat, and a face-pro- 
tector." 

As represented, it fits to the head like a scull-cap, 
and is somewhat in the form of an ancient helmet. 
In this shape it is unquestionably a most comfortable 
cap, but our readers have as yet but a very imper- 
fect idea of its value and comfort to the wearer, by 
bringing its other qualifications into requisition. 

The portion behind, which is represented fastened 
up by buttons and hol^, can be undone, and when 
turned down, forms a perfect protection for the back 
of the neck, covering the ears, and fastens at front 
under the chin. It would be an impossibility for 
any cold air to get at the throat If this protection 
were not sufficient in any climate, the front part, 
which is fastened up in the same manner, can be let 
down, and completely coders the face, leaving aper- 
tures for the ftyesy nose, and mouth, so as not to 
impede either vision or respiration, but effectually 
shielding the whole from the inclemency of the 
weather. 



We have been favoured with a view of some 
specimens, and a more perfect cap for the purpose 
we certainly never saw. The originality of the 
shape may, perhaps, at first strike the eye, but con- 
sidering that a traveller studies his comfort much 
more than his personal appearance, this will be 
easily overlooked. 

In our next number we shall give a pattern of 
this cap, more as a curiosity than to enable* our 
readers to turn the diagram to their advantage, as 
at present it would be tmfair to deprive the inventor 
of any portion of the profit and merit which are due 
to him, and which he so well deserves for the trouble 
he has had in concocting the cap. 

In addition to the different styles of over-coats for 
the season which we have already published, we give 
the representation of a Chesterfield great coat, but 
cut with more compass, and to hang more freely 
from the body than the style we illustrated on one of 
the plates with our last number. 

The back may be cut whole, or with a seam at the 
centre to fancy. The lapel is broad, and has four 
holes worked in it This style of coat, which is 
perhaps better adapted for a travelling coat, is usually 
cut longer than an ordinary walking great-coat. 
The collar is low in the stand but deep in the fall, 
and rather broad at front The sleeves wide, and 
finished with a bold cuff. Pockets at front, across 
the skirts and outside the left breast, and a smaller 
one in the right forepart The beaver with a curl 
on the face, the waved-faced beaver, and other makes 
of goods with a decided character, are adapted for 
this coat, made up in dark or light colours. 

An elegant appearance is given by fur on the 
edges, cuffs, collar, fronts, and to the openings of the 
pockets. Instead of holes in the lapel, loops of cord 
and olivets may be substituted with good effect On 
the other hand, this style may be made up with the 
edges bound or turned in and stitched in rows, and 
the collar only faced with velvet or fur. 



FROCK-COAT. 



On the other figure we give an illustration of a 
winter frock-coat made up in beaver, plain or napped, 
or in the stouter makes of fiincy goods. The waist 
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tW longer than for a dreas-cost, and the 
erally heavier eTeiywhen:. The sleeve is 
16 arm, and rather close at the wrist It ia 
irith a cuff rather deeper than worn for 
d with two holes and buttoos in iL The 
lot cut to any extreme width, either at top 
centre, but is still pointed. There are five 
rked in it. The coat is cat easy to the 
both at the chest and at the waist, so as to 
ithout any strain, although the coat defines 
: of the body well. The spring allowed on 
ittom of the two edges of the seam under 
will give the neceosary liberty on the hip, 
Uways an improvement to add a little sud- 
to the bottom of the front-edge of the fore- 
t causes the bottom button to fasten with 
I, and lets the front-edge of the skirt ruu 
with the lapel. The skirt is longer, than 
ing the summer, and has a little more com- 
t ; but there is an objection to resuming 
3. The collar is heavier in the fall, and 

I the stand, than for dreas-coats, and it is 
nate at the end, with a moderate light be- 
and the lapel. There are side-edges to the 
lie edges ore turned in and stitched on some 
ind bound on others, according to the make. 
lalings, in blue of various shades, and in 
9 much worn, as in the new goods of this 
re are some in a substance suitable to the 

Meltons, both dressed and plain, in dark 
, are also in wear. Napped and plain dressed 

II blue, brown, and olive, are preferred for 
iier. iThe edges are trimmed, or bound with 
id the collar, breast, and lapel-facings also 
times faced with velvet, which gives a very 
earancB to the coat. Figured silk buttons 



REVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 

II as in the coarse mixtures, we notice some 
terns in checks and " feather twills." The 
e but imperfectly defined, and have a variety 
colours worked up in the goods, while the 



other figure is oarried out in different shadea of 
and drab with other colours blended. 

In a firmer make of this article, we find 
stylish mixtures, generally in dark colonrt, 
brighter shadea introduced. 

On a broad, bold twilled ground, broken lii 
bright or stroi^Iy contraetii^ coloun, tell to ad 
tage by the contrast. 

We have some rich eiiadea of bine, with 
colours dotted over the iace, mostly very bright. 

In vestings, we find several paltems wortl 
notice in allk-figured cashmere. Some are 
elective, and at once rocommend themselves b 
style exhibited in the combination of colour, an 
perfection of the pattern. 

We particularly notice a bold-sized check in 
mere, formed b; broad dull stripes in a " honeyo 
design, with small figures in bright silk at the a 
and enclosing spaces about 1} inch, on a very u 
mixture ground in silk and wool; the former c 
same colour as at the angles, or with one or 
colours intermixed. In our opinion, this is ■ 
handsome and imposing pattern, and is carria 
in good coloarings. 

In another pattern, the squares are larger, and 
a small square in the centres, of the same make i 
stripes enclosing the squares, in the pattern we 
just described. The " honeycomb " ground in 
on the silk-mixture ground on the square, sho* 
pattern off to advantage. The larger square 
enclosed by three bold ribs of the same colour 
the small squares, or with some lighter colour a 

Wo observe that on two sides of the squarei 
ribs run horizontally, and across on the two 
sides, so as to form a variety in the character. 

A bold style ia produced by alternate squa 
about five-eighths of an inch — one of a bold ' 
pattern in dark wool, and the other in a small 
mixture ground. Between these and the roi 
each side, are spots in a bright-coloured silk, so 
form a frame and rows in both directions. Tb 
the same taste displayed In the arrangement o 
colours in each of these patterns. 

Other squares — rather more than an inch- 
enclosed by one bold rib with silk in it, of the 
colour as in the mixture ground. This Is necea 
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a simpler design, but tells well in the different 
colours in -which it is worked out. 

Another check is much less pretentious in character 
and colour, but is neverjiieless a good vesting. On 
a ribbed ground is a " honeycomb '* pattern in 
stripes of moderate width, with silk dotted over 
them, which enclose squares about an inch in size, 
with silk introduced in the centre, only so as to form 
an inner square. 

Small squares, about five-eighths of an inch in 
dimension, form rows. The whole of the ground is 
composed of well-defined ribbed lines, and there are 
ihick lines worked diagonally on each square. Silk 
in bright colours is interspersed over the whole of 
the face. 

In another pattern the squares are replaced by five 
irregular lines, forming broken squares. The silk 
between the rows materially assists the effect of the 
pattern. Some in this pattern have rather larger 
sized silk spots on the thick lines, which produce a 
nice variety. 

A neat pattern, although perhaps not decidedly 
new, is produced by small squares alternately ribbed 
and of the " honeycomb ** figure, with silk spots of 
different sizes at the angles. The contrast between 
the silk and the wool shows up the brightness of the 
spots, at the same time giving effect to the richness 
of the ground. 

In toUanet for hunting or morning waistcoats, we 
have an excellent assortment in colour and pattern. 
On a ^* plait ^ ground, in a rich dark shade of blue, 
we have fine double lines, single lines wider apart, 
and larger open spots in a brighter shade of blue, 
or of a different colour, as white. 

The same patterns, on a very light shade of blue 
on a curd-white ground of the same make, are very 
effective, and have great character. 

Small crosses at distances in rows, in a dark 
colour, with the centres open so as to show the ground, 
tell weU on a clear ground. 

A bright salmon ground, with small white squares 
in rows, is a handsome style, and a scarlet " wool ** 
pattern ground, with short broken lines in different 
directions in white, is a showy style; as is also a 
yellow shade of drab for the ground, with large irre- 
gular-shaped blue spots over it. 




We have some good vestings in a make of goods 
like a Turkish <^ bath '* towel, with bold lines in a 
dark colour on a light ground. 

In plush we have a fair variety. There are other 
patterns in silk-figured cashmere, and in the 
^'tapestry" make of vesting, but there is nothing 
striking in any of them to call for special description. 

(2*0 be continued,) 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1546 and 1547. 



Diagrams 1, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 12, are the pattern of 
a fiivounte style of Hunt-coat, which is also illus- 
trated on one of the plates we issue with the present 
number of our work. 

Diagrams 2, 3, 4, and 7, are the pattern of the 
form of Over-coat recently introduced, and known 
as the " Ulster CJoat." This style will also be found 
represented on one of our present plates. 

Diagram 10, is the pattern of a pair of morning 
trousers, to the present proportions and shape. The 
top-side is cut narrow at both seams, and the under- 
side sprung out to correspond. The trousers are cut 
moderately wide at the bottom, and are worn to sit 
easily over the foot. The under-side is rounded at 
the heel. For the undress-side, deduct whatever 
quantity may be considered necessary at the top 
of the leg-seam of the underside, add on the same 
quantity in front of the top of the fall-seam at the 
point 4, and hollow the seat-seam proportionately. 
Whatever is added on in front of the full-seam must 
be deducted at the side-seam, so that both top-sides 
may be of the same width. 

Diagram 11, is the pattern of a pair of breeches 
for a gentleman, for riding or hunting. It will not 
be necessary to draw the notice of our readers to the 
importance of this garment being properly cut to' 
ensure comfort to the wearer, as, without the neces- 
sary ease is given in the balance and shape, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine the inconvenience and 
misery which will result. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the 
shape of a pair of breeches at the leg-seam, and side- 
seam. Some tailors add on a round at the knee- 
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the leg-seam, and form, as it were, a socket 
:nee to fit into, and also throw a. round on to 
er part of the leg-seam. Others we have 
ing out the leg-seam at the bottom, to pro- 
;ording to their notion, the necessary liberty 
■ise of the calf. We have seen some cutters 
ut the under-side at the bottom of the side- 
effect this purpose. 

e advocates of any of these plans, the shape 
lattera will appear strange, and they will 
lifficulty in reoondling our views as to the 
orm with their ideas, We will endeavour 
f our reason for the form we recommeod as 
3d on the diagram, and will Like the shape 
^ to Buppoit our views, 
^igh on the inside forms a curve from the 

the knee-bone, and if tliat were the only 
ho shape would suggest that the leg-seam 
•e curved to correspond, or that certainly no 
lould be added on. Let as also take into 
atiOR the effect of a round being allowed on 
seam when the wearer is in the saddle. 
ie breeches may actually be too closely fitting 
ligh, by their settiag close on the outside, 
have a quantity of loose stuff between his 
d the saddle, which is not only not of any 
^ to him, but is the source of much dis- 

by forming a series of creases in the inside 
g, which gall him in tiding. 

examine a pair of leather breeches when 
p, the feasibility of our remarks will be 
, as it will be seen that where the leg-seam 
« formed, there is a hollow in the breeches, 
3 well known that they fit close enough to 
Ie of the leg, and are free from creases. 
ave seen the bottom of the leg-scam sprung 
. yet, when the breeches have been on the 
garter has been too small to admit of the 
button being properly fastened, while at the 
ne we could take up a piece at the bottom 
!g-Eeam, simply owing to its being out of its 

e have no round, but a hollow on the inside 
high, and as for the tti/le, a certain amount 
1 in this port of the breeches is essential, we 
> alt«mative but to odd it on to the ude- 



seam, and we prefer to allow whatever quantity 
Tnay determine, according to taste, on at the e 
seam at the top-side. We shall then find, when 
breeches are on, that what with the additional len 
we have allowed from the fork to the knee-hon 
usually from three-quart«rs of an inch to one inc 
in excess of the measure taken, and the round ad 
on to the aide-seam, that we have prodoced 
style required, and have secured the necesi 
freedom for the 1^ in the position it takes whet 
horseback. 

The side-seam of the top-side is cut to resc 
little forward on to ^e knee, instead of the bnti 
being placed down the side of the leg, but nol 
narrow as for coachmen or grooms. Having mat 
the width of the breeches at the knae-bone, sma 
the leg, and at the garter, we shape the top-sid 
our fancy, asd make the under-side to the meas 
allowing for Beams and the distance of the loo 
the hole from the edge. Having marked the wi 
at the knee-bone and at the small of the leg, 
shape the under-side from the top — through 
point from which we take the width to the top of 
leg-scam — and which on the diagram is denoted 
the quantities, 4J, to the knee-bone, and dra' 
straight line through the width of the small of 
leg to the bottom of the breeches. We then meai 
the width at the gart^r^ and allowing three-qnar 
of an inch for the stretching of the under-side, sp 
out the side-seam of the top-side to the neces 
point. Under no cltcumstances do we alter 
shapo of the under-side at the bottom of the i 
seam, but are at liberty to make any alteration 
require at the top-side. The bottom of the leg-s 
should always be nearer to the plumb-line than 
at ihe small of the leg above. By this arrangem 
when the under-side is stretched out and the top- 
is held in a little in making up, the breeches sit c 
in to the leg below the knee, and we are certaii 
the result, and giving satisfaction in wear. 

The pattern in diagram is drafted with the wi 
band and garter cut on. 

Diagram 13, illustrates Mr. Anderson's systen 
producing trotisers, and will be found explaine< 
bis communication, which appears in the pre 
number. 
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BhftU find a space from the cmtcli to the 
i about two inches in witdh, still unclothed, 
ing to the usual plan, the fronts so poduced 
made to meet bother, the result being a 
. useless quantity of cloth about the fork, 
a that the fronts should not be forced to 
that a sufficient quantity of material, equal 
onnt of dress, must be added all down the 
. at the top of the leg-seam. This will give 
corering as required for the surfoce, witli- 
f way distorting the natural position of the 

bjected that this method throws the front- 
le £y out from the centre of the body, and 
ise an unsightly appearance, if we were to 
1 line of the button-hole edge of a single- 
waistcoat. This is evidently an error in 
cts prove the very reverse of this argument; 
as the front-edge of a single-breasted waist- 
not actually run in a line down the true 
the body, aa, from the plan of making one 
lO fasten over the otiier, the edge of the 
le forepart is necessarily carried over on to 
aide of the body, the buttons really forming 
eutre. From this it will be seen that the 
I of the top-side of the trousers is not so 
of the waistcoat line, as it would at first 
be fly-battona of the trousers being nearly, 
te, ia a direct line with the buttons of the 

herewith a model in diagram (diagram 3), 
y my system, and you will see that I 
jrfectly straight leg-seam for the right or 
ide, adding two inches for the drtss, and 
' required width at the side-seam. This 
nk agrees with Mr. Reeves's. The under- 
irung out well, lowered at the fork, and 
up to correspond in length with the top- ' 
lis produces a clean and easy seat, 
tches at the knee must be kept opposite lo 
r in making up, the under-side being well 
under the knee: 

I am, dear Sir, 

iYonrs truly, 

"The Rajah," 



It b a remarkable coincidence that the idea 
cutting th« upper part of one of the top-aides of 
pair of trousers broader than the other should ha 
been known to us by correspondents writing fro 
abroad. It may bs, of course, that cutters here nu 
have practised the plan, but the fact hod not coi 
within our knowledge. We had our attentitm & 
drawn to the novelty by Mr. Reeves, and when, 
the December number of last year, we published t 
pattern of a pair of trousers, which he bad drafb 
for us to illustrate his system, we drew the attentii 
of onr readers to this particular feature in the di 
gram. That gentleman makes a difference of ti 
inches in the width of the two top-sides, the sai 
quantity that our correspondent from Madras a) 
adopts, and in both plans the leg-seam of the ttndn 
top-dda is drawn in a straight line, and a certa 
amount of spring added on at top for the drtu-ni 
extending to a little above the knee. 

In August of ^he present year we published 
communication from a correspondent at Melbouri 
Victoria, on this point in cutting trousers, and '. 
stated that he bod practised the plan for years wi 
success. There is, however, an important differeni 
in the method recommended by him and th 
suggested by Mr. Reeves. " R. H. C," in bis dire 
tions to any one trying the plan, says, " He b 
simply to drafl a pair of trousers io his usual wa 
and then add on three-quarters of an inch at tl 
npper part of the front-<dge of the left top-side (sa 
posing he dresses lefl), gradually lessening it 
nothing at the fork ; deduct the same ^uanti^ &a 
the front of the right top-side, and gradually soft 
it off to nothing at the fork." He adds, " This 
done without in the least degree interfering with i. 
usual cut of the trousers." 

Our Australian correspondent thinks that the ti 
inches allowed by Mr. Reeves is too large a quantit 
and more than necessaiy for the purpose, and that 
is moreover catmlated to attract attention lo tAs aUer 
tion in shape, while the qnanti^ he recommen 
(three-quarters of an inch) would pass unnotice 
He, however, entirely supports the idea of t 
method, and advocates its being generally adopted 
give ease and a clean fit at the fork. We have t 
opinion of both these gentlemen now supported 1 
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our ooneapoDdent " The Rajah,^ and in hia ajstem 
he adopts the qoantity recommended by Mr* Beeves^ 
and refers to the position the front-edge of a waist- 
coat aasames on the body, to do away with the 
idea of the difference in the widths of the two top- 
sides being noticed by the alteration in the position 
of the front-edge of the fly. 

The plan is certainly worth a trial, and coming 
with the recommendation of three cutters in different 
parts of the world, and on whose testimony we are 
justified in placing explicit reliance, gives it a weight 
which should have a consideration. 

Experiments are now so freely madd*, and the posi- 
tioDS of seams considered of so little consequence in 
the present style of cutting, that there would be no 
risk of any remark on the part of a ^customer, or of 
his detecting any difference in the shape of his 
trousers. 

We have the additional testimony of another cor- 
re^ndent who has been induced to test the plan^ 
and very kindly favours us with the result, and his 
opinion as to the advantage of the method. We 
shall be glad of any further information upon this 
subject, as the more the idea is put into practice, the 
better opportunity would there be for forming a 
correct opinion on the efficacy of the suggested plan, 
and on the advantage to be gained by its adoption. 




TO THE EDrrOB OF THE ^ GAZETTE OF' FASHK^T.^ 

Sir, 

Tou have been careful to keep your readers well 
supplied with a variety of different patterns of gar- 
ments, calculated to suit well-proportioned men, but 
I have rarely noticed one for a figure not coming 
within the description of '' well made/' As speci- 
mens of styles, you would naturally prefer drafting 
them for good figures, as the patterns show to the 
best advantage. We are not all, however, so fortu- 
nate as to have an exclusively ^'well-made" con- 
nexion, but are obliged to include among our 
customers, some who are not fiivoured by nature with 
symmetrical figures. 

I think I have read, in one of the numbers of your 
useful magazine, a remark to the effect that dispro- 
portion exercises the talent of a cutter, since it is 
principally led to his judgment to determine the 




exact amount which exists in the figure of any one 
man, and then tests his skill in contriving the 
requisite shape to suit the particolar make. 

Tou will have among your numerous readers 
plenty of experienced men who oould furnish us 
with an endless quantity of well-proportioned pat- 
terns, but we want sometimes a few not so sightly to 
the eye, and adapted for a different class of men. 
You published the pattern of a Chesterfield in your 
October number, as an illustration of the shape and 
proportions for a block-pattern. I now take the 
liberty of sending you another pattern (diagrams 
4, 7, and 8) of the same style of Over-coat, but 
produced for one of my customers, and drafted to 
correspond with his make. He is tall, but stoops,, 
otherwise he has the appearance of being a well- 
made man. He measures 19 J chest, and about 18 
or 18^ waist, over the waistcoat. 

In drafting the pattern for his Chesterfield, 1 
followed the plan recommended by you in your 
'^ Complete Guide to Practical Cutting;'' that is, after 
I had produced the back in the usual manner, I 
cut it across in the direction of the line drawn on 
the diagram 7, at 8} down, and separated the top 
and bottom as much as I considered necessary, 
making a pivot at the end of the line on the back- 
scye. By this means I gained in a very simple 
manner the extra length of back upwards, which my 
customer required by his stooping form. When I 
had drafted the forepart pattern, 1 cut it across a 
littie above the point 8J on diagram 4, and took a 
piece otU of the front-edge, which had the effect of 
shortening and straightening the coat twithout dis- 
turbing any other part. 

It may not be necessary for me to enter into all 
these details of the modus operandi^ but it occurred 
to me that if some of your readers drafted the 
pattern out to the full size, and compared it with one 
produced to the same size for a proportionately made 
man, they would be glad to know how the alteration 
in shape was effected. I send the pattern in perfect 
confidence, as tiie coat fitted well, and it may be of 
service to others. 

I am, Sir, 

Bespectfully yours, 

« J. T." 
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OF THE "OAZETTK OF FASHION. 

vbich haa boea lately directed to 
; the upper part of the two top- 
troosers to difTerent widths, as first 
ges in the patt«ra contributed by 
ew York, has no doubt had the 
jme of yoor readers studying the 
not, however, read any communi- 
13 who have experimented as to the 
lion^ as to the advantage of the plan. 
■porttmitiea for practice may not be 
lany others, I am as anxious to excel 
take as mtich pains with my work, 
se of your best West-end bouses, 
lur remarks on Mr. Reeves's plan, 
to study the question, and after a 
ay mind to try the experiment, as 
do much harm if I did no good. 
lattern (diagram 12) of the upper 
trousers I cut for one of my cus- 
stout-bullt young fellow, with an 
i^h and leg for a man of his age. 
re that I cut one top-side 1 j inch 
ler, and made two inches difference 
the top of the leg-seam. I was 
with the result. The trousers 
fork and at the seat, which I cut 
ds the fork, as will be seen on the 
difierence in the position of the 
ot be readily detected by a person 

iously watching for letters from 
ave tried the plan, for it would be 
to a definite conclusion as to the 
feature in cutting trousers, 
crlooking for a moment the letter 
im a correspondent at Melbourne, 
stimony to the advantage of the 
he does not quite go to the extent 
advocates. AAer all, the difference 
.he top-aides would be determiaed, 
antity, by the result ; for, if an inch 
ntity less tl)an two inches, produce 
at the fork, there can be no auffi- 
' we must of a necessity at once 



mark two inches, and increase the risk of the d 
tion of the front-edge of the trousers from the c 
line of the body being made more conspicuous o 
easier detected. One of the great advantages in 
plan is the shortening of the edge, and keepin{ 
ufufress-side snug to the body. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours truly, 

"I 



REMARKS ON MAY FLOWER'S TROUSl 
SYSTEM. 

to the editob of the " oazitte of fashiok 
Dear Sir, 

Ah your correspondent, "May Flower," has 
kindly placed his system for cutting trousers t 
your readers, and invites their opinion on its m 
he will not think it presumptuous in me, if I ^v 
the result of my investigation of his plan. I 
preface my observations by admitting that I fon 
opinion more from a compariaon with the sys 
use, which I learnt from your "Complete Gi 
than from se^ng the effect in a pair of trousen 
duced by "May Flower's" method. I am so sati 
however, with the correctrifss of your plan, that 
not for a moment hesitate to test his systfim ! 
and feel as convinced of the conclusion I have ■ 
to, as if I had put "May Flower's" plan into 
tice on a hundred pairs of trousers. 

Taking the line I F, diagram 9, published i 
October number of your magazine, as the "pi 
line " in your system, and marking outwards fr 
towards the side-seam, on the Hue drawn across it 
C, the proportion of the seat-measure you lay 
in your instructions, I mark from this point, f< 
top of the leg-seam of the top-side, the two-tbii 
the seat-measure, which falls within about 1} ir 
the point W, On halving the distance betwee) 
point and the " plumb-line" at D, the point M 
almost OQ it. The point K is where I should 
it for a 15 inches waist, so that the front line c 
top-side would be as near as possible on tht 
drawn from K to U. The top of the side-seam 
would also be as shown on the diagram. In foi 
my crutch for the dress-side, I find a most nis 
difference between the shape by my — or rath 
SCmr ^ilan — and that produced by your correspoi 
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In bis system, you state in a footnote, that the dis- 
tance from M in an oblique direction to the hollow 
of the fork is one inch. The fork, as I have pro- 
duced it, is 2 inches from M. If I cut mj top-side 
to the point S, at the top of the leg-seam, I should 
make it 2 inches narrower than if the top and under- 
sides were both cut alike, excepting, of course, the 
three-quarters of an inch spring I allow on to* the 
under -side; and, to make up for tliis deduction, 
by your correspondent's plan I should have but 1^ 
inch at W, instead of 2|. My stride would conse- 
quently be decreased, considerably, as the proportion 
of my trousers between the plumb-line and the leg- 
seam would be so much less than I find by practice 
I should require. All the additional width I may 
have on the outside of the '' plumb-line *' will not 
affect the fit of the trousers, nor restore that propor- 
tion which I have lost on the inside. 

The position of the point Y does not seem to me 
to be sufficiently defined in the directions. I pre- 
sume it should fall on the line drawn from T, and 
on the line drawn from S to N. If I am right in my 
view, taking the tight measure of the knee-bone to be 
7 J, I should place the point Y where X is marked on 
the diagram. Taking the same width at bottom, as 
(uiosen by " May Flower," I should have the bottom 
of the leg- seam of both top and under sides just inside 
the point N;ior, if I sprung out the leg-seam of the 
under-side to Z, I should have to mark the bottom of 
the 1^-seam of the top-side one inch nearer from G 
towards F. 

Judging by what I have lately noticed in your 
pages, I think that the majority of your readers will 
be of my opinion, that the leg-seam is thrown out 
too much from F, and that by that means the draft 
of the trousers and ease in wear are affected. 

Your correspondent makes the position of the 
point to be governed by a proportion of the thigh- 
measure, and fixes the bottoms of the leg-seams at 
given quantities from G. Cutting a pair of trousers 
very small at the bottom, say for instance 15 J 
inches, the bottoms of both leg-seams would still be 
on the points N and Z, and the bottoms of the side- 
seams, if the trousers were cut half and lialf, would 
be at half an inch from towards F. The fault I 
have stated would be more conspicuous in a pair of 



trousers drafted to 15} bottom than in one produced 
to 17 J, as there would undoubtedly be too much 
cloth tfutde, and not a sufficient quantity on the out- 
side of the leg. 

Corpulent men, we find by practice, run very small 
in the thigh in proportion to the upper part of the 
body; and, as every cutter knows, there is always a 
risk of having too much cloth below the seat to the 
knee, on the outside of the trousers. Take a man 
measuring 24 seat as an illustration. "May 
Flower,'* according to his table of proportionate 
thigh-measures to the seat, fixes this at 80. Suppose 
' the waist were one inch less, as we do not find any 
great difference in the measures of the waist and 
seat in this make of men, we should then have 23 as 
the waist; but I need not worry about the waist for 
my purpose. Taking 15 as the thigh-measure, the 
point G would be placed at d| beyond F, N would 
still l)e half an inch, and Z one inch. It would 
be 4^ from F, and Z 5^, instead of the bottoms 
of both top and under sides being at N; or if 
the under-side be sprung out to Z, the top-side 
bhould be drawn at a little inside G. The dispro- 
portion in the quantity of cloth on the inside of 
the " plumb-line," or of your correspondent's " centre 
line^ would show even to greater disadvantage in 
such extreme cases of disproportion — although your 
correspondent states that his system is self varying 
— as there would not be sufficient liberty in the 
trousers for the man to sit comfortably down, owing 
to the want of width on the middle of the centre 
line — I mean at the top of the leg- seam — while there 
would, in my opinion, be more than proper at the 
bottom. 

I always think it objectionable, and a drawback to 
any system, to have a fixed style; as that, for in- 
stance, in the shape of the trousers drafted by '' May 
Flower's" system. Where you have the positions 
of certain points determined by system, which form 
part of a fixed style, it invariably exposes a cutter to 
the risk of making some blunder in cutting his 
trousers, or what not, to his particular taste, or to 
the prevailing fashion. 

I have ventured to give you my candid opinion on 
the merits of this system, and have pointed out what 
appear to me, as a practical man, certain defects in 
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lasia of the method. I may be 
conclusions, but con only judge 
ow works welL Apologiziag for 
atuable space, should you accept 

lUcOtioD, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Very truly yonrs, 

"X." 



OF THE PATTERNS IN 
DIAGRAM. 
IS 1551 AND 1552. 

, 6, 10, and 11, are the pattern of 
<Ie style of eveniug-dress coats, 
lly illustrated on one of the plates 
resent member of our work. 
«8ent8 the plan adopted by our 
e Rajah," in cutting the two top- 
lusers, so as to give the necessary 
aide, and remove the superfluous 
ticed on the undi-as-^de. Our 
ilanation of the effect produced, 
;e to be gained by practising this 
ith his reasoning in justiBcaUon 
« found clearly described in his 
ih we publisli this month. 

is merdy given to illustrate this 

have not marked any quantities 
ny of our readers feel desirous of 
pattern in full size, to gain an 
n our correspondent adopts in his 
nly have to measure the several 

by an eighth of an inch scale, as 
le diagram ia drafted to that par- 

Our correspondent may, perllaps, 
me future period to favour our 
inciple of cutting trousers. 
and 8, illustrate the form of the 
Bterfield, communicated by our 

T," which he drafted for a par- 
]gure, and sent for the benefit 

show the shape suited for that 
)n. This pattern must be drafted 
he ordinan/ measure, 
atratea the pattern of a pair of 



trousers drafted by Mr. John Anderson, by the i 
system as that we published last month, althi 
so very different in style and shape. His obje 
to show that by his system he is not restricted tc 
particular style, while he is at the same time ent 
to combine the different features for which he cl 
credit in his plan. Next month we shall have 
pleasure to publish Mr. Anderson's system for d 
ing trousers, and from our knowledge of that ge 
man's intimate acquaintance with the practice of 
trade, and the high opinion we have of his talent 
may safely assure our readers that they may as 
pate an interesting subject for their study. 

Diagram 12, represents the upper part of a pa 
trousers, drafted by our correspondent, " K.," foi 
of his customers, being anxious to test the plai 
commended by Mi'. Beeves for making the t 
part of the two top-sides of a pair of trouae: 
different widths. 



EVENING-DEESS. 



On one of the plates issued with the present qui 
of our work, we furnish our readers with an illu 
tion of the prevailing style worn by gentlemei 
dinner or at evening parties. We usually selecl 
present month for this purpose, aa it ia one ol 
periods of the year when there is more demand 
at the others by tailors for information on eve 
costume. We extract the following particulars 
the printed description accompanying our edidc 
the " Keport of Fashion " for the present season. 

It will be observed that we have repreaentei 
style of collar which has been out of fashion for i 
years, but which was alone recognized at one Ian 
the only legitimate shape to be tolerated. Son 
our leading trades are adopting it, and as it 
much a novelty in the present days as side-edgf 
a frock-coat, there is every reason to believe it 
lake its place again, if not exclusively, at leu 
compete with the "frock-end." A reference to 
pattern in full size will enable our readers to a 
the various details, but we may add a few partici 
which will assist them in becoming acquainted 
the important fixtures. 

We might almost repeat the remarks we made 
season, as to kngth of waist and shape of the b 
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te skirt' Bas, however, been shortened, is now 
roonded off at the bottom, and is rather broad at the 
top. Th« back is cut ra&er narrow at the bottom, 
but not to an extreme, and the back-scje is rather 
deep. It is broad across to the back-scje, and a 
little wider at the top. The neck is moderately high, 
and not so short as lately worn, as the lapel is 
scarcely so wide at top, and there is more breast 
allowed on to the forepart. Although not intended 
to be worn buttoned at the bottom, the forepart is cut 
easy to the waist-measure. The side-seam is, as usual, 
well curved. The lapel (diagram 5) is cut with less 
round on to the edge at the centre; it has five holes 
marked up in it. The collar is low in the stand, and 
by no means deep in the fall. It is made up with a 
step end, and there is but little '^ Ught ^ between it 
and the top of the lapel, when the front of the coat is 
turned back on to the breast. The round at the 
front-edge of the skirt is pressed back on to the 
centre for ease over the seat. The sleeve is decidedly 
smaller all the way down, but principally at the 
hand; it is made up with a cuff, about 8 J inches 
deep, with two buttons and holes worked in it, and 
one above. The top is very flat. Silk breast-facings 
are still worn, but only to the lapel-seam; they, and 
the fancy silk buttons, form the only relief to the 
heaviness of the black coat. The edges are turned 
in and stitched, trimmed with a very narrow braid, 
or finished with a fine cord. The silk for the breast- 
facings may be plain, ribbed, or diagonal lines, but 
not of any figured pattern. 

Waistcoats are cut to correspond with the lapel 
of the coat, and with a roll*collar, which is moderate 
in width. They do not open quite so low at fix)nt, 
and are not cut with a point on the bottom-edge. 
There are four buttons and holes. The collar is 
very low, and the fall equally narrow behind; Some 
trades make the fall terminate at the shoulder-seam, 
and fasten it down to the stand. Although we have 
represented the dress-waistcoat with a rolling collar, 
there are many trades and gentlemen who prefer them 
cut without a collar, well sloped off at front, and to 
open low. White quilting is still a fiivourite article, 
with stone or jewelled buttons, frequently to match 
the shirt-studs. Embroidery in black cassimere, 
vrith different makes of braides introduced, maintains 




its place. We are constantly seeing new designs to 
tempt the continuance of this style in wear ; and as 
they are usually confined to the edges and collar^ 
there is a better chance of their succee4ing in the 
attempt. For the present season we have several 
very pretty and elegant patterns* 

Trousers as worn in eveningnlress are out easy to 
the leg, and to fall more over the boot. The bot- 
toms are faced with the same, or with a firm but 
sofb make of canvas, to keep them in form. The 
top-side is slightly strained down at both seams, and 
shrunk in the centre over the instep. It is now 
very customary to sew a silk braid, about half an 
inch wide, down the sides, and it forms a very pretty 
finbh. Some prefer two narrow braids instead, with 
a smitll light between. They are made with fly- 
fronts, and the openings of the pockets are either as 
marked on the diagram, or in the side-seams. Black 
doeskin, of a medium substance, and various patterns 
in fancy black trouserings, are worn. 



There are many trades in which what may be 
termed a ^' business" coat is much run on by their 
customers — a style of coat which, without possessing 
any distinct claim for originality in shape, or being 
striking to the eye by any marked feature in the 
general appearance, bears the character of being 
adapted for the purpose for which it is required, and 
at the same time will admit of it being worn^ else- 
where than in the counting-house or warehouse. 
The style of coat illustrated on the first figure on 
the plate, on which is represented a single*breasted 
Chesterfield, embodies the qualities which may be 
considered requisite for a coat of this description. 

It is single-breasted, with a moderate turn to the 
front, cut to a medium length in the WMst, the side- 
seams curved to the usual extent, the back-scye 
rather round, and the hip-buttons placed about 3 J 
inches apart. At front there are three or four holes 
and buttons, reaching to the bottom of the turn; The 
skirt is short, and rather full at front. The corners 
can be cut off or left at an angle, as preferred. The 
sleeve easy to the arm, with a slight inclination to 
the " peg-top" style. It is rather close at the hand, 
and made up with a cuff and a button and hole in 
it. The collar is low in the stand, and in the 
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epra in proportion in the Tall. The 
Micl, and cut to slope off well. 
of goods ia apea and stylish mix- 
all patterns in checks, ribs, nnd 
Mtings, are mostly made up in this 
rhe edgea are turned in, and stitched 

into MrtustcoatB is more or less worn 
it part of tbe winter, and the comfort 
the body cannot be questioned. The 
lerally made single-breasted, without 
fasten rather high np at front. It is 
and straight along the bottom. The 
ire worked in a fly made of silk to 
r of the fur, and the forepart is lined 
colour, or with some bright colour, 
Ta consider tailors generally make a 
respect; the substance and character 
luite sufficient in themselves for the 
ith on the chest, and, in our opinion, 
the lining is superfluous. It would 
!nt to bestow some of this work on 
does not at all correspond in warmth 

Chesterfield represented on the other 
ime plate makes a smart Over-coat, 
tpted for a walking-coat when the 
moderate, ns also for that class of 
le waist is out of proportion to the 
eally corpulent makes of men, as a 
Chesterfield is not so snitable to 

Rch a little below the knee, or somc- 
; as to the knee. The back is rather 
)llow of the waist and at the bottom, 
wn by the pattern we published in 
iber. 

broad across the front, and the, 

ide to stand about two inches in 

There are four holes worked in 

The roll-collar is moderately 

in the stand, and is made up to 

the bottom edge, and snug to the 
is bat a smalt turn to the top of the 
be forepart. The sleeve is rather 

down, but closer just at the bottom. 

at front, with plain openings across 
outside the lefl breast, and a small 

on the right side An opening is 
n of the back-seam. We recommend 
fish " out of the forepart, under the 
es are turned in, and stitched, and 
:h on both sides of all the seams. In 
.eltons, this has a very good efie<^, as 

savers, and fancy coatings of a mode- 
ite made up in this style, with velvL't 
k. The fronts are frequently fsced 
d in rows, or in a small diamond 



The pea-jacket, illustrated on another plate, has 
no claim to novelty; but, as it is a style of coat 
always in wear during the winter, frequently with- 
out another underneath, it comes within the range 
of garments which, being in request, should con- 
sequently be found represented in our collection. It 
is worn short, double-breasted, with a bold lapel, 
and four or five holes worked in it. The back is 
usually cut with a back-seam, and moderately broad 
across at the top and bottom of the side-seam, and 
an opening left in the back-seain, or a short one in 
each side-seam, and the comers rounded off. The 
sleeve is wide all down, even at the hand, and is 
finished with a cuff, and one hole and button. The 
pockets are across the skirts, without flaps to show, 
and a breast-pocket outside the left breasL The 
edges are either bound, or trimmed with a broad 
braid sewn on flat. Fancy coatings, in a variety of 
paUerns and mixtures, and other makes of goods 
suited to the purpose, are in demand. 

The style of jacket, illustrst«d on the figure of a 
youth, on the same plate, is that worn for dress. It 
is cut mther short, with a small point at the bsck. 
The following particulars will convey the necessary 
information to our readers, on juvenile dress for the 
season. The bsck is broad across the shoulder, nar- 
row at the bottom, and the side-seam well curved. 
It is cut whole. It has a bold turn at front, with 
a roll-collar, to turn low, and only three or four 
holes abd buttons at front The forepart is slightly 
pointed at front. The sleeve is easy, and has a cuff^ 
with one or two buttons and holes. Blue is a 
favourite colour, with fancy gilt oi silk buttons, and 
a narrow braid on the edges. 

The prevailing style of waistcoat for dress is NOgle- 
breasied, without a collar, and to button up mode- 
rately high. White quilting is mostly worn, with 
plain buttons. The trousers are in the same shape 
as worn by gentlemen, but closer in the seat- They 
may be made of blue cloth, to match the jacket, or 
of black doeskin. 

For out-of-door wear, the long jacket, or " three 
seamer," cut away at bottom in front, and either 
wilh a email roll-collar, a small lapel, or double- 
breasted with a bold lapel, is worn; the edges turned 
in and stitched, and the jackit made of fancy coating, 
angola, or Tweed, in dark or light mixtures, small 
checks, ribbed, or diagonal stripes, with smoked 
pearl or stained ivory buttons. 

The "Chesterfield" form of Over-coat, or the 
"Reefer" shape, are best adapted for youths. The 
former would be double-breasted, to give the appear- 
ance of more chest, and might be made up in dress 
or fur beaver in dark colours. The " Keefer " shape 
would have the edges bound or trimmed with braid, 
four-hole wooden buttons, and made up in blue or 
brown fur beaver^ or in some of the stout makes 
in fikncy coatings. 
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TO OUR EEADEKS. 

The cIoM of one year, and the ushering in of ila 
mccesMT, are, onder all circnmatances, events which 
suggest a refleotios on that which haa pMsed, and at 
the same time give rise to speculations for that which 
is opening with all its uncertainty shrouded in 
darknen. We are none of tis so perfect but that^ 
upon an konett investigation, some weak point could 
be found in our nature, which might be improved to 
our own benefit, as well as to the advantage of the 
oommtmitjr. The conviction of thta fact is, perhaps, 
more forcibly brought to our knowledge at certain 
periods of our lift when, much in the manner of 
careful men of bunness who take stock, we are led 
to review our antecedents and inquire whether, on 
retrospection, we have acquitted onrselvea to our 
own satis&ction, and that of otliwB who are to form 
an opnion of us by our acts. 

In our relative poaiticm to our readers, the ques- 
tion naturally arises In out minds, have tet con- 



adentiously discha^ed our duty towards them 
during the year which ia now a thing of the past, 
and can tot with confidence appeal to their decision 
and abide by their verdict! 

If we may judge by tha support we continue to 
receive from our patrons, both at home and abroad, 
and the increasing number of our readers, we may 
take mnch comfort to ourselves in the satisfactory 
manner of solving the question ; as, had our exertions 
to maintain the fiattering position we have attained, 
evinced any apathy on our part, or the character 
of our works shown any filling off in general in- 
terest to the trade, we should not have had to con- 
gratulate ourselves on our present standing. 

In availing ourselves of die opening of b New 
Year, to offer our congratulations to our numerous 
friends, and our best wishes for their individual 
future prosperity, we would beg, at the same time, to 
express oar sincere and grat«flil acknowledgment of 
their indulgence for onr many shortcomings, and to 
assure them that it shall be our constant aim and 
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study to endeavour to reduce them to the lemreet 
possible point, while their forbearance shall aot as a 
stimulus for future exertions on our part. 



MaM«»*«n«i* 



Sfir 9clrctic Kr|iojSttotf« 

**A gatherer and dispoMr of other men's itnff.**-* JToflap. 

ANDERSON'S TROUSER SYSTEM. 

Edinbttrgh, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE " GAffiTTE OF FASHION." 

Dear Sir, / ; 

I now beg to redeem the pjonnse I mafle to you 
and to your readers in November, by sending you 
for publication, my system, foij drafting trousers, I 
have made my explanation as4o working tb« plan as 
simple as possible, consistently with a security that 
your readers should be aKle to understand my 
directions. 

It will be perceived that my system is based on 
the measure of the seat, as I .find by experience, that 
it is best for the purpose. 

To Produce this Top-Side. 

Diagram i 2. 

Draw the line A C, which becomes the true centre 

of the trousers. Mark on i t at B, the length taken 

from the top of the irou^ep rs to the knee, and at C 

the full length. From C, j mark upwards to D, the 

length of leg-seam. Draw lines from A, D, B, and 

C, square with A C. Marl : from A to B, one-third 

of the seat, from C to F, c^ le-sixth, and draw a line 

from E to F. From A to ( j^, is one-sixth of the seat, 

and from F to H p»p.fom( ch. Draw a line from G 

toH. 

From I, at the interseclj^ >n of the lines G H, and F 
md D, mark to K (sqnaar e with I G), one-eighth of 



the seat, and from H to l^ 
a line from K t» L, to defc 
undress topsside. Mar^ 
the width of dress tpp-si^ 
fork of dress-Bide, hollow 
tersecting the point K, i 
the fork of the undress* 
quarters of an inch fron 
K, lowering it also a litt;' 
Mark in at the holl 
straight line EF, IJj, 




, the same quantity. Draw 

armine the leg-seam of the 

from K to M, ono-inch for 

e ^t the crutch. Form the 

ing it, 1| at N from I, in- 

jid lowering it at M. For 

side; hpllow it about three- 

1 1, and carry it to the point 

le below th$ liAe. 

3w of the waist 0| from the 

and shape the side-d^am to 




y 



fancy, 0t aa shown on the diagram. Add a little 
spring above O for the rise of the ribs, round it from 

to the peist V, where it touches the line, and 
hollow St a little from Y downwards to the bottom, 
at F. Add ^ half an inch at the bottom beyond L, 
run the leg<«Qitfn of the dress top-side into the straight 
Uae dranm from K to L, at the knee, and spring out 
to the bottom. Shape the bottom to fancy, according 
to the width the trousers are to be cut over the foot 
— hollowing it to clear the instep, if they are intended 
to be cut small; roiaiding It, if lequired to lie on 
the foot; or incfeasifig iSbiB length of the leg-seam 
only, if to fit moderately easy. 

To Form xhk Ukder-Side. 
Mark up from A, in coatinnation of the line A C, 
to P, one-fourth of the seat, to r^ulate the height 
upwards To determine the width at top of l^-seam, 
mark from I -to Q, one-fourth of the seat. Draw a 
line from P to K, and form the seat-seam to Q, as 
shown on the diagram. Mark out from O, at the 
hollow of waist, on top-side, to £, half an inch less 
than a fourth of the seat From S to T is 3 inches; 
from y to W, 2^ ; and from L to X, at the l^-seam> 

1 inch. Make the under-side at the bottom to the 
measure, adding on at T whatever quantity may be 
necessary to correspond with the size, and shape the 
bottom to fancy, or to suit the width. 

The pattern from whidi the diagram is rednoed, 
was drafted to 17 inches at the bottom. We have 
mx^e mchea of this quantity on the kg-«eam side of 
the oentre-line A C, and eight on the outside of thia 
lin^, or rather more than half of the whole width. 
Form the side-seam from B to T^ thzoii^ the points 
P and W, and the Uig-a^am, running it from Q to a 
point marked on the line K L, at half the aeat down 
from M, spxiaipBf it out to X at the bottom. 

I feel that some explanation will naturally be ex- 
peeted from me by your readers as to the particular 
form of the legrseam I have adopted, as also for the 
peculiar arrax^meut of the upper part of the seat 
near to the 8ide-8eam> 

With respect to the first paint, thi^ flbi^ of liie 
l^-$eami I find^ by long experience and repeated 
experiments — as I never pome to a hasty decision on 
the shape or position of any jpoint of a gument, but 
invariably te9t them time af^r time^ in tucdar to be 
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Qtmmati. of « mal ■ilrfiftigff di€gr piawMi — tint s 
fteighl. letHMna i» bMt wted to the iiu90Bit7 of 
%mi^aiid that tlie ftcfc fil» ImMbb ihaasidiea tfae 
kyMTH ia cot liollom 

ommmmiMk tkii Bb«pa^is« tba fiwt tbafe «a angk 
alMfeifroBi iJis iiMMb'oC thaknaa, and eiteada to iiia 
aotaideaf Aahip; aa I hava xnaxiBad oau paMeraa I 
kasaa aant^yaa atvariooatiioaayte^lHnatwte jsy idav 
of tile paailiaiia andditaotMiia c£ tha-dMBwrnt an^as 
to be' taken isto eowiidpaatipn. ia diaftiii^ a pair of 
tmoaeia. Thiabeiiig t]iaaaao^it:]%in mj^opiaieiiy 
moK adviaable to naa a prajportjon* c£ tba* wu^ 
to fix diet poaiijBi aaflU ahapa^ o# the lag* 
aa. io. nj plan» Tbate mt^' bar nwnprtiaiai 
whem it BBajft be-naaaaBorj to hoUoara^ little^ 
bnlr in ganifal I find that not. onfy Iwiibmi haa^ 
better by the Icy.aaam beii^oaft itaaigfat, bntithat it 
ia abeoluteij necoaiaij to adopt that shape. 

If tfa^ are ropuzad to be^oattij^ty the outside of 
the leg or side seam, can.be ont hollow without anj 
danger. I shall, however, have oooasion to return to 
tbi» 8al]ject on a flituie ocoasien^.aoiwill leave, the 
diaanaaion of thia point for the ptesamt. 

The arrangeoMBtof' the top paat of the^ yit now 
daama sobm attention^ aa I.anticipate'itwill. gi;re*xiaa 
to some criticisni, until mj motive foa the depavtOBO 
firom the ordioaiy focmhaa beeneKpkined. 

The. ofajeell have. in.yiew' in ngr^pjan- will beob- 
ymamn' namaiy, to glTOrthe naasaaniy aaaousit^of fi«ar 
dmnratthe top of the taousars,, wlMie tfaby rise^on to 
riba, and jetenaace them fitttogoloealy toithe. small 
cf-Aa-.waiat.. I am aattre-that. the: same; sfli^t c aa be 
paoduioed by aawkig oar^iiwaiaiihaiwi wilk Ae;baltop> 
ec^ eot>hoUow. I diapenaawkkthatoBeassity finra 
bmid by my. straaQanninfcitwfciie Lobtais^ equally aar 
aalaafiustoigraJBeaalk. I seonia patftat ftaedeniiat tke 
tofi^ end have a pia a anra ' exeroi8ad"aB theffspsne wiA* 
oailt caanng aiqr unfijaasaDt tightoasaton^ the aitoiach. 

The <piealiDn of thaibasl mklhod o#^pnMbaiag. the 
naaasaary libeBty for tfae.dhM^haailaftd^'eiigagad>tkB 
Intention of year .'xeadesa, siaoa the appaannoe of the 
piaa; adrocatad by Mr* Baarce: ini oaat of tba^ back 
nnmbefa of your work. The^plav- 1, haae diowft 
in niyfl|y«taai^I.fiiid*.aiiawee8^bellsff!rtiian thai sag* 
giaatad by tiiat-gptleBun) aa«yoBt.gDl. a (doser fi^ool 





by 8twtahing> out the <aidiw f Si e d gQ i and sewing ike 
fly in easy. 

I like to see trousers oling well into the fork, either 
ia frsitlittg^or ia a-ataoding podtfiofli and thai oMoaot 
be psoduoed- wiikaut stttdyiiig thefimu of the abdo« 
UMD, aod imitating it in the diape of the trousers* 

¥ou*wi]L see ia n^ diagianH' an atteupt to setde 
the qnaatian of the baknoe of apaktof ttousersi as to 
the open or doseeut When it is desked to test a 
pairy plaoe the uitdteu top-side in the pontUm xepie- 
seated on my pattern; nie-Atanee ftom P, at the 
top -of the seat-seam, to the tt^ of the' front-edge of 
the top-side, shookl be tim-thkda of ' the seat. The 
diataaoaiioia the seat'lioe-Hi little bekw ihe top of 
the^liaMseas tathetop of the front-edge of the U^ 
stde^ half the seat-measnie; aad lower down, aaindi- 
oalad by the liaoi one-third of the seat. 

I leave my reaisaks to the consideratien of any of 
your readers, whe majy take snffioMnt interest inaay- 
thjayoopaeated with the trade, oakmlaited to add to 
ita^ehasaatar ia a soieatifio point of -view. 

Xshall look with pleasure to the eiptessioa of any- 
opiaions on the plan I have ezplakied, or oa any part 
of. my system;, aa I shall be gratified te find that my 
huiable attempt to add my mite to the geneanal atook 
of infamatiea, has bad the eibet of induoing othev 
members of our trade to oome fi>rward with tiiek 
savend' oontribulionB to the sasae end. My object 
wtli'then begaiaed; and^ aa I haae pleatgr of matter< 
in^AorOj I dndl ratum again to^die sutgeet.^ 

laniydeairSirf 

Tbuw very'trUi^y 

Jbaa AtaaMSM^'' 
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MtaMlHMIr 



iteM4iMi 



TO TBBi xenon 09- TBB '^OiC&XTS 09 FASBIOK.'* 

Daaafia^ 
I tyse the eaikast opportunity to thank your 
oo n es p oadent, ** J; T*,** fiar tfie pattern of e'<3ieMr- 
field he seat you, and which you- kindly published 
in thk month's' nambea^of yona worl^ Itwaa the 
veiy lUng I wanted; andil waaesoseediagiygfaHl to 
be belped^ out of a talk* in whioh I did notaee nay 
wary-'very oleac 

lam, dear 8kv y^tmraveiy truly, 

"ANoviOBi'V 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS- 



The aoniTeraary dinner of the above societj took 
place at the George Hotel , Aidermanbury, on the 
14th vlUf and was well attended by the members, 
who mustered in good force on the occasion, and 
were, supported by friends who felt an interest in 
the prosperity of the society. The chair was effi-. 
dently filled by Mr. H. Digby, the President, who 
was well seconded by Mr. W. Batty as his vice. 

Although not so punctual to the hour announced 
as might be expected from businessmen, ample 
justice was done to the several good things when 
eventually set before the company ; and, so far from 
carrying out the proverb that ^' Hope deferred 
maketh the heart ack,*^ we fancy that a special 
revenge was brought to bear upon them for the 
delay, and gave a zest to the appetites. 

The. several loyal toasts were proposed and re- 
ceived with the patriotism which might be expected 
from the composition of the company ; and the dis- 
tressing condition of the Prince of Wales, coupled 
with the recent illness of the Queen, served but to 
call. forth the more forcibly the expression of the 
devotion and sympathy of Her Majesty's attached 
subjects. 

These were followed by various toasts connected 
with this and kindred societies, and the evening 
passed off in the most agreeable manner, enlivened 
by the cheerfulness of the company, and assisted by 
the harmonious voices of several gentlemen present. 

We are glad to learn from the respected secretary 
that the society is in a flourishing condition. It has 
our best sympathies for its prosperity, as we feel 
convinced that it maybe productive of much good 
to the trade by the dissemination of ideas among its 
members, and by the lectures and essays delivered 
weekly, agreeably with a list we recently published. > 



On one of the figures on our plates will be found 
represented the style of Over-coat, to correspond 
with the pattern we publish with the present 
number. It is taken from the work of our fellow- 
chronicler of fashion at Dresden, and is stated to be 
a great favourite in that part of the Continent as a 





travdling-coat. It is cut very easy, and, as shown 
on the diagram, the fulness is confined at the back 
by short straps sewn on to the side-seams, and £u- 
tened by a button and hole. The coat is cut with a 
broad lapel at front, and is fastened across with four 
double cords and olivets, and a '^ crowVfbot ** at the 
back of each. By this arrangement tthe coat is kept 
firmly in its place. The sleeve is wide, and made 
up either with a deep fur cuff, or merely edged with 
fur, to correspond with the edges and the openings 
of the pockets. The collar is usually broad, and 
deeper than the ordinary run. A hood is firequently 
attached, but the coat may be worn without if pre- 
ferred. ' Since, however, this feature in a travelling 
coat has been more or less generally introduced into 
this country, the eye has grown familiar with the 
appearance, and we have become accustomed to what, 
at one time, at once denoted a foreign production. 



RISE ANI> PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
OUR TRADE IN FRANCE. 



In a recent number of one of the works connected 
with our trade, published in Paris, we were amused 
on reading some remarks on the rise and develop- 
ment of the artistic features of the profession of a 
tailor in France. 

After referring to the influence exercised by the 
style of dress which emanates from the talent of the 
tailor, the writer points out the three different 
periods in the history of his country which were 
marked by important changes in costume. 

He writes: <' There have been three important 
periods in our profession which have not only mate- 
rially assisted its progress, but have also led to the 
perfection of a direct and progressive sdenoe, having 
the laws of art in its completeness as a basis, an art 
which we have carried out and brought to its pre- 
sent height of excellence. The first dated from the 
time of Francis I., and extended to the reign of 
Henry IV., when the robe and tunic, which had been 
in use for more than twelve hundred years, were laid 
aside for the smart doublet, in which were combined 
elegance and richness. 

''The second period dates from Louis Xin. toLouis V( 
XVI., when the style of dress was more in harmony a J 
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wi^ ihe bodjy and in which silk and ydyet figured 
in proftuioD. In this period the first systems of cut- 
tbg were brooght out, bnt both plans and garments 
disappeared. 

''The third period dates from the first Rerolution, 
and from that time we may trace the introduction of 
a new phase in dress, and the appearance of distinct 
methods for cutting." The writer then mentions some 
houses which were noted for their special talent, and 
cites Frederick for his taste and for the perfection of 
his cut; Barde, fbr the superior manner in which 
he turned his garments out, and by the introductkm 
of the tape-^meagure as a substitute fbr the strip of 
paper which had been used up to that time. Staub 
had b^gun to show signs of his genius, and Rabusson, 
brother to the general of that name, who established 
his reputation by the ease with which he carried out 
his ideas. These talented members of our trade in- 
augurated this brilliant period, which was to raise 
our profession to its highest point of esocellence. 
About this period there were sereral systems of cut- 
ting brought out by Englidi professors. The majority 
of these methods were incomplete, but, notwith- 
sfeanding, the inrentors asked £20 to demonstrate 
them. This was a luxury in which none but the 
first-class houses could indulge; the smaller fry had 
no means of reaching to that pre-eminence. 

The writer observes, ''In 1814, after the restora- 
tioQ of the Bourbons, our profession experienced a 
temporary lull, which retarded its progress by the 
adoption of foreign styles, which surpassed one an- 
other in bad taste. Germany and England strived 
against each other in the display of want of style. 
In spite of the subsenriency of society, which in its 
sycophancy adopted the styles of those countries 
which for a time ruled the destinies of France, good 
sense and taste eventually made their beneficial in- 
flaence felt, and once more procured for the Parisian 
tailors thar former prestige. Barde carried the art 
of making-up to its very height of perfection. Staub 

m 

invented the 'lapeV which was, and still remains, 
sudi an important and effective feature in our trade, 
and was the first to introduce the use of 'fishes * in 
llie foreparts of coats, in order to get a shape more 
in keeping with the figure* This was a real progress 
in the tailoring art." 




The writer then speaks in the highest terms of 
other houses, which were distinguished in the annals 
of the trade at Paris, but culminates in his praises in 
chronicling the fiune which Ghevreuil gained; and 
attributes to him, and to his transcendent talent, all 
the merit which the Parisian tailors as a body have so 
long possessed. He remarks, that he was not only a 
consummate artist in his ideas, but that he was 
gifted with that peculiar talent which enabled him 
to carry out effectively whatever his genius had 
planned; and that he stood distinct from all in his 
trade, for the taste ^dsplayed in his styles, and for 
the knowledge he showed in making the necessary 
alterations in a garment, to improve its appearance 
and the fit. 




REVIEW OF PARISIAN FASmON FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON. 

Many of our readers are, no doubt, aware that 
the Philanthropic Society of Master Tailors of Paris 
—which is composed of the members of the leading 
firms in our trade in that capital and in the prin- 
cipal French provincial towns, with a sprinkling of 
foreign master tailors^4elegates to a selected num- 
ber of the members the task of determining each 
season different styles of garments which they 
recommend to the Society for adoption by the body, 
and their task is to have illustrations prepared to 
represent these various forms, which are distributed 
to the members only. In our character of chro- 
niclers of fitthion, we have been especially favoured 
with a copy of the plate each season. At this 
advanced period we shall not be laying ourselves 
open to censure by the Society, or to a charge of 
breach of confidence, by taking notice in our pages 
of the leading styles; since, in the absence of the 
plate, our remarks will not prejudice the interest of 
the Society, but simply furnish our readers with an 
opportunity for comparing the prevailing styles of 
the two leading centres of fashion. 

With more perseverance and regard to taste than 
unfortunately are exhibited by the leading firms in 
this countxji the committee recommend the adoption 
of blue of a rich shade for fidl evening-dress coats. 
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witbw %irQsL ^ bi4to06,,aad. o£ hbusk foe dUmer, 
QC to. bQ, wofin ou( leas. pv^fenntiQiiB oocaaioB^ 

The.waiflfc !» onl^ cuk to a. modwrate hso^^itta 
hiprb]itt.l^A8 Ililftoed tke av^60»g^ dttUwoe •p^ty^the 
sidenSQfim cwryi^tQ the usual os^eot^ the:bMk-S6jre 
oaccovR^ and the. baok b):!QAii a^scoM to thft alae^e- 
head,. TM d^ict i^lbef sliox:t, uarrow afc top, but 
broader ia oon^pariaQu at tbe bottom* TWlapal ia 
cuii to a^ .^«^dMW widtJi^a.^UjltiA poio^ xiar« 

ro^sera^tbo bottoist*. There ai» five holes, worked 
ia. it. The;:o is apt: w^ch. bjaeasi out ou. to the &ont 
of the ior^gfixi^ aad the tuj^i^^ loug|.«xtepdii\g.n«aElx 
to the bottom hole, of the. h^^ but bj no means 
broadi or with, much rouud on the outer e^. The 
collar is low and narrow, with a '^ frock ''-end^ aod 
but a small light between itandthe top of the lapel. 
They are both of the same width. The sleeve is cut 
nither wid)^ than gmoMy. xaadft up hete^ and 
finished with ai nMjfu; cuff modamtely d^^, and with- 
out any buttons. The, edges are turned in and 
stitqhed. The skirts aro lined with, blaok silk, or 
satin, a^d Ibe fiiOAta of the^ foregn^lA. fa«9d. with 
quilted* silk, but to the la^-saam only., Tha^ collar 
is faced with yelv^t The walatqoat oC white quilting, 
with a. bold rpllrcollari open very loW' at fr<vit> and 
fastening, with three botlons^^ and. holea (chimed 
nioles). 

Troufu^.cut.ratbM shapely to the Jes^.aad W^&U 
easily, oijl, the foot, without, bewg. hu^g^;: a, black 
silk bi;^<a^w;a. down tba sidarseamfi. Tbey^Ahoihld 
be mada^^ bUie of theaiMoasbadibas thAcaMit. 

Tbeblai^ki <ki^siMM>fa^.wUoh,^aArwa.h^ is: 

intended, foi? a dinn^rcoati. or to^ be wxm at.qctiati 
eveoiog^^ parlies wbepe le^a^Mi^^Ukk is ob8aiiMd,is .cut 
mMcKinthe st)^le w« base deiiQrih(9d,„bntiSu£oientlyv 

easy to. admit* of it beiMg. buttoned up^ to the: third 
holejrom the bottom. Tha lapel isvbiy¥ider} at^ tha. 
lo,wec part than, ropr^santed. on tba. blua ociat, iHAt of 
die same width and, shape at.tqpMtod withrfivie holea 
worked«4i^4t^. Tha.coU#K ai|dti]aaiis»aae,^aft>ataady/ 
de^i^M; the lattar with a^ pWa ouC without bttt;^ 
tons. This style o( ooat. >is» USUaUjf wom , bnttpned^ 
Th^ fronts, of the. foic^^rta« ai^a ftoed, with,. doth. 
Bku^.waiAtm^ ufnaUy oficasiimaiaa or. bao^beat 
si)kk.ia mada;with^a..i?(dUiig^coItoi:,.aad so^Qoatiivadj 
that the^edgp of the ndl, is jus^ visible along tha^ge 





of tha>tuj:xi: of tha fbrapacti and Gy;t loog^. anfliigjhr to 
show a Uttia below that bottom, of Aai lapd» A white 
q^ting uoder-waistcQstia worn,, tha adgfi oC^whidi 
is arranged so as to show a narrow boidiE col fiaidi 
to tha waietooat,. Tha trooMttiava a£ tha^ ame 
shape as tha Uua we haire notified^ bat. oliblaak, and 
the side-saamarpbin. 

Frockrooata, which in Fcaace ase aonsideved aaa 
compromise befcwaea dness'-ooata. and maaBing-onatoi 
and to he.wocn ia demi-taUeUe^axA cut. to thft sama 
lc9Qg^ in the waist aft dxefli-CQat8y.and.widi biit.littla 
di^brenoa.in tbe^^osKal ohaiaoter o£ thft baok». The 
hiipel is hrQadaUtha.langtb9but<nQt.cafcwaika sowid 
atthaceotca^ Thetaaas fivahokfewwckadin it^and 
iti. luma thi:ea* Tha Ispel ia zathw sqnaes at tx^ 
Tha. end of the coUax iSiSmaUeji than, tha? lapel* and 
cukoff alittlamoce thaoutha d ro a a c oat .. lit ialowi 
ia the standi and also. naiTow. in; tha.£dh Tha ^dife 
is, decidedly skoact^ not. reaching mudli balaw tha 
middla. of tha thig^.. It ia cut jwith snffidwit coBte- 
pasato fit easily over tha hips*, but wafthnul; fi>0aiag 
any- drapeiy. Theca ace adcb-adgea, to. tha phdtsL. 
The sleeve muchinthaal^e.andpfispoBtiQn naported^ 
for d]:e88rand.withia.plaiflLCuC Thaedgpitacnadiia 
and stitchedf.and tha coat nuida.of blaok.ckrtii. 

Bothi siaglfhbifimted.and.dQahla42i9auted..aK»&T- 
ing-coats ace.raoommandad hy thaoonunittasw Tha 
formar^ asr recently wom in thi& aouati:^^ to fiaftan 
at front with three bnitonsy..and tha &ont?ed§f of tha- 
foxepast cut oC halow to run at. an anglawith tha 
skirt,. The. lapel, isi small^ and thaaoniar sqaamr 
The collar amall and walli, s(Binded.xiff at. tha end*. 
Therse a«e onli^ t^eaholaa and buttona to, tha focBr 
part» Tha skict is^ vf^ shaEtH.and the width an 
hott<m)^g^vacnad by thotslopiBbof thaJkant-adg^. The 
corner ia ronnded>.Qffv The^aasa is^rathei^ easy to 
the anni.andifiniahe4.with.a«cufil with.two holesand. 
bi}ttona,t and the ; ooroar. cut off. neaElyv to the lower 
hole.. Thwsk. are» small flj^.iuL tha waiaUaaamt , and. 
a^braast-pookat outiida^thaieftfoxaipDt> with.a plaiiiv 
welt^ Tha.edgea.are bound^with baiid»,oii amfa:>Qa 
flat; but», if ■bound»JW>>aa>to:shQW^ »vbQM L finis h », 

Thee wai^ooatt. isi dauUDrbiaaatadi^ont. without a 
QaUar,.to> fastan> well ujb »Qd. modaratDly. long and 
9tniight.at.tha.bfiltomk. TbaJapeLisnotvery^widak 
The waistcoat bound to match tfaejoaat. 
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TrooMrs cot mthsr ^lide in the ]«g, and to All 
Mnly OB the toot 

The nhefe nut of the eame 
or cxf dtfbnnt pflttauK 

The doiible-brauled eoet hu a no^kaate tapd 
ottt oil to tne Kjfepsfty fltmght vt the top, and to Tint 
in a line with the collar-Beam; narrow at the bot- 
tom; five holes worked in it, the third only being 
nsed to retain the &ont of the coat in its place on the 
chest. The collar is cut off at a right angle to the 
lapel — in £ict, to nm in a line with an imaginary 
kpd«fleam — ^and of the same width at the end as the 
top of the la^l. The xxMi is cot sofficiently easy to 
the jBeasore to alknv of the seeend bnttoa being used 
if desired. The skirt is short, but rather foUer 
than represented on the single-breasted coat. The 
hoot is cat to nm with the lapel, and the bottom is 
Rjoaie. There are not any flaps at the waist, bat a 
breast-pocket with a narrow welt outside the left 
forepart. Sleeves, same style as reported for single- 
breasted. The edges tamed in, and stitched or bound 
narrow. This style of morning-coat is considered 
more cb'en — if we may use that term— than the 
aqgla-breaated coat, which may be considered tho* 
roughly a »^l¥ff^ coat, and could be made up in 
malenalaaQd paMeroe which woold not be ooBaideved 
appropriate for the olfaer. The faiM^ oootings are 
used for the doable-brsBBtod ftrm. 

For winter Orer-eoats, we find the styles described 
by UB in our work, the ^ Report of Fashion,'* for the 
present season, and, as already stated in the recent 
numbers of this work, such as the Chesterfield form, 
and the Esock Great-coat, especially recommended. 
The former is double-breasted, with an average width 
of lapeif and four hdes worked in it. The coat is 
cut moderate^ .easy to the figure, and not so long as 
to xeaeh to the knee. It tains to the second hole 
firam the top, and Ae oomer of the lapel is square. 
The ooUar ia low and alao aairowy sdmL not so broad 
attheeadiu^ielapel. The book is out broad aerosa 
to Ao deeve4iead, so as to form a good shoulder. 
The deere is easy, and has either a real cuff or one 
simulated by braid. It Ib not very deep. Hie 
edges are bound with velvet, and the collar faced 
with the same. The openings to the pockets are at 
the back of the buttons, between the third and fourth, 




and parallel with the front-edges. The pockets have 
the appropriate name of ^^ pockeS'manchanj^ or ''mufi'- 
pockets," as when the hand is in, it presents the same 
appearance from the position as if it were inserted 
into a muff. There is an opening at the bottom of 
the back-seam, the edges of which, together with the 
pocket-openings, are also bound with velvet. A rich 
shade of brown, and a clear shade of grey, in fancy 
makes. of beaver, are recommended to be adopted. 

The Frock Great-coat is also cut short. The waist 
is about 2 inches longer than the natural length on 
the body, the hip-buttons from 3^ to 3 j inches apart, 
the side-seam but little curved, the back-scye rather 
deep, and the back broad across to the sleeve-head. 
The lapel is sewn on, is of the average width, and 
square at the bottom. It is not cut pointed. It has 
five holes, and the front is turned to the second hole 
firom the top. There is not much breast allowed on, 
but the coat is cut quite easy to the measure. Low 
and narrow collar, smaller at the end than the top of 
the lapel, and cut off a little. It is square at the 
corner. An easy sleeve, without any round at the 
hind-arm-seam, and with a moderate cuff without 
buttons. The skirt is short and fiat, and there are 
side-edges to the plaits. The edges are bound or 
trimmed with braid sewn on fiat and rather wide. 
The collar is fiiced with velvet, and the fronts of the 
foreparts faced with quilted silk reaching to the 
back of the holes. 

Under the head of '^ General Remarks," it is stated 
that collars are rather narrow, and that sleeves arc 
made up widi ouA. Dress^trouBsrs are worn mode- 
rately fitting, and trousers for morning wear arc 
straight, and with borders to the side-seam. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1556 akd 1557. 



Diagrams 1, 4, 5, 11, and 13, are the pattern of 
the sQrle of trafriling Overcoat iHustrated on one of 
the figures on the plates we issue with the present 
number of our work. 

Diagram 1, represents the forepart and back cut 
in one piece. Diagram 4, is a pattern of a certain 
width, which is cut separate, but sbwn on at the 
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centre of the back, and plaited in a large plait, so as 
to form fulness behind. Diagram 5 is the upper 
half of the hood ; and 13, represents the lower or 
underneath portion, which'^is sewn on to a narrow 
neck-binding, and attached to the coat, when required 
bj buttons and holes. Diagram 11, is the pattern 
of the sleeve. It is cut very wide at the bottom, and 
may be confined at the wrist by a small strap and 
buckle, or by a narrow strap and two buttons and 
holes. 

Diagram 2, illustrates Mr. Anderson^s system for 
trousers, which we publish in the number of our 
magazine for the current month, and will be found 
fully described in his letter, with all necessary par- 
ticidars for working it. 

Diagrams 8, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12, are the pat- 
tern of a new style of cloak for ladies' use in travelling, 
and which we have illustrated on one of our plates. 

Diagram 3, represents a pattern of the back, and 
diagram 8, that of the forepart, which is single- 
breasted. Diagram 7, is a pattern of the sleeve, and 
diagram 9, the cuff, which is cut with a slight spring, 
and fits quite easily on the sleeve. Diagram 10, is 
the pattern of a small stand-up collar or neck-binding, 
sloped off at front. Diagram 3, is the pattern of the 
cape, and diagram 12, that of the hood, with a line 
drawn on it, to show where it should be turned down, 
as it hangs at the back. This may be removed 
entirely, if desired, and attached by buttons and 
holes when reqiured to be used. 

LADrS WATERPROOF CLOAK. 



We have selected for illustration the front and 
back views of a new style of Cloak for ladies wear, 
which may be made in a waterproofed article, or in 
any suitable material and pattern approved of. A 
pattern of this garment will be found in diagram, 
among our collection in the present number. 

The cloak is cut long, and necessarily with a 
moderate compass, so as not to crush the dress worn 
underneath. It is fastened at front with buttons 
and holes, reaching to within five or six inches of 
the bottom. It has a smaU stand collar sloped off 
at front. The sleeves are wide, and have deep 
'' boot " cuffs, projecting a little from the hind-arm 
on the top edge, and to fit easily all round. The 
cape may be plain, as shown in* the front view. 



or with points formed in braid to simulate openings, 
as illustrated on the figure representing the back 
view of this garment. The hood may be attached, 
or the cloak can be worn without to fancy, as it la 
sewn on to « narrow band, and fiistened to it by bat- 
tons and holes. There is a narrow band at the 
waist, and fastened by a buckle, or by buttons and 
holes. Pockets across the fironta of the skirts, sewn 
on outside sufiiciently large to admit the hands. 
The edges are trimmed with a broad braid, sewn on 
flat. This doak is made up in grey tweed of various 
shades, or in blue twill. When not required as a 
protection firom the rain, or in dirty thorooghfares, 
the skirt may be looped up, and retained by short 
loops of cord fastened on to buttons, or small 
hooks. 

• 

A very pretty s^le of Over-coat will be found 
illustrated on the figure of a little boy. It is not in 
the form of a loose iocj but the lapel is very different 
to the ordinary shape, as it starts immediately from 
the end of the neck, and increases in width as it 
progresses to the bottom. The buttons are pkoed 
rather dose to each other. A braid is sewn on to the 
left forepart, in the same shape as the edge of the 
lapel, to give the garment the appearance of being 
double-breasted, but with one row of buttons only. 
The sleeve is wide, with buttons up the hind*<rm- 
seam, and a braid qu each side, terminating with a 
point at the top. A small cape, rounded off at front, 
is worn with this coat The coUar low and narrow, 
and to come well forward at front. 

A smart style of lounge-jacket is shown on the 
two figures illustrating the front and back views of 
this garment. The back is cut rather narrow all the 
way down, and without any opening. The toat is 
double-breasted, with a bold lapel cut on at top, but 
reduced in width downwards, and the firont of the 
skirt cut away, so as to give the appearance of a 
double-breasted morning-coat There are four holes 
in the lapd, but the second and third are only used. 
The top of the lapel is square, and made to ran in a 
line with the collar-seam, as if . It formed part of ihe 
neck. The collar low and narrow, and well cut off 
at front, with a small end. The sleeves easy to the 
arm, with a deep cuff, and two holes and buttons. 
The edges are turned in, and stitched rather broad. 
Pockets across the fronts of the skirts, without flaps, 
the edges of the openings merely stitched to match 
the other part of the coat. 
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Vfir Sclrrtic Striioffitors. 

"AgstliflreranddfipotBror otiin aen't ttntt.'^Wotlen. 

SrSTEM FOR PRODUCING A BOY'S JACKET. 
duobaus 8, 4, and s. 

to the iditob op the " oazbtte op fashiok." 
Dear Sib, 

Aa tb« system I now send you haa been of service 
to me in my conDextoD, it occurred to me that it 
might also be of use to some of your readers who 
are not provided with a better or a simpler method 

I do not claim any great merit for the arrange- 
ment ; my object is rather to hare the opportunity of 
contributing my mite to the general stock of informa- 
tion contained in your excellent magazine, as I con- 
sider all who benefit by the communications are in 
justice bonnd to make some return for the adTan- 
tsges they have derived from a pemssl of your 
pages. 



To Prodcci the Back. 
DlAORAU 5. 

Draw the line A B, to the length tlie jacket is to 
be cut behind. Mark on it at G, one-sixth of the 
breast, for tlie width at top of the back; at D, one- 
third ; at D, half an inch less than half the breast ; 
and at F, the length of natural wtust. From A 
aqnare out to 6, one-sixth. Draw a line from C, 
square with A B, and mark on it at H, a quarter of 
an inch less than half the breast. From D square 
out to I, three-quarters of an inch lot than half the 
breast, and mark from E to K, half an inoh mors than 
half. The distance from F to L is the same as 
between E and K. 

Raise the top of the back, half an inch above G; 
dmw a line from G to H, for the shoulder-seam, and 
add a little round on at the centre. Form the back- 
ecye from H through I to K, and draw a line from K 
through L for the side-seam. Uark up from B, half 
an inch, and draw a line square with the back-seam 
to detennine the bottom of the side-seam. 
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To Dbaft the Fobepabt. 
Diagram 4. 

Form the outline of the back, and draw the line 
A B from the top, square with the back-seam. 
Mark on it at C, three-quarters of the breast, and at 
B, one inch more than the breast-meaimre. Square 
up from C to D, one-eighth of the breast. On the 
line A B, mark at E, one inch more than half the 
breast. Draw a line from D through E for the 
shoulder-seam. 

At F — ^half an inch less than half the breast from 
A — square out to G, and mark on the Une at H, 
half an inch more than two-thirds of the breast, and 
at G about three inches more than the breast- 
measure. 

Draw a diagonal line from the top of the back, 
intercepting the point H, and mark on it at I, one- 
eighth less than the breast for the front of the scje. 
Add a little round on at centre of the shoulder-eeam ; 
make the length to correspond with the back, allow- 
ing the latter to be held on a little in making up, 
and form the scje through I, passing a little below 
the line F H. 

At the length of natural waist, draw the line E L, 
and mark on it the same distance as from F to G. 
Shape the front-edge from B through G and L, round- 
ing it off at the bottom. Form the neck frx>m D to B. 
Shape the side-seam, hollowing it, if preferred, a 
little at the line from K to L. 

To Shape the Sleeve. 

DiAORAM 8. 

Draw the line A B; mark on it at C, ooe-tweUtti 
of the breast, and at D, one-fourth. Draw a line 
frt>m D, square with A D, and intersect it at £, bj 
half the scje-measure from A. Mark from A to F 
(square with A D) rather more than ono-aixth of the 
breast, and form the sleevi^-head from C through F 
to E. Deduct the width of the back, and, allowing 
seams, mark to G, the length of elbow, and at B the 
ftdl length of the sleeve. Square out from B to H, 
half the breast, and mark up from H to I an inch 
and a half. Mark from I to K, the width at the 
hand, and draw a line from one point to the other for 
bottom of the sleeve. Shape the fore-arm and hind- 
arm to fancy or to fashion. 




I anticipate an objection jou will be sure to raise 
in joxxt own mind, even if jou do not express it by 
your remarks — ^namely, that I have established cer- 
tain fixed points to govern a particular stjrle, instead 
of following your plan of leaving the style entirely a 
matter independent of the system. 

If it be a &ult, I am quite ready to admit my 
guilt, but I give you the plan as I use it, framed as 
it was without reference to offering it to the trade, 
bnt simply to suit my own purpose. 

I leave any of year readers to alter it to their 
own views, if they object to my quantities, as I have 
no doubt but that many of them are quite ingenious 
enough to concoct a new method upon my basis. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Bespectfully yours, 



" Amicus. 



i» 



to thx editor of the "gazette of fashion. 
Sir, 

It has given me great pleasure to peruse the pages 
of the- January number of the Gazette of Fashion. 
I was specially pleased to see the trouser system con- 
tributed by one of your best and oldest correspondents, 
Mr. John Anderson, of Edinburgh. 

I have examined the system, and am of opinion 
that, if it is not absolutely perfect, it is one of the 
best which has been published up to the present 
time. 

The idea of /brm contained in the system is very 
good; in my opinion, if the quantities used in draft- 
ing are correct, a good fitting trouser wiU be the 
result. But Mr. Anderson, in his deacripUon, gives 
quantities for every point, but does not show the 
analogy between the quantities used and the anatomy 
of the human frame. Far exempUj trousers may be 
cut 82 inches in the leg, because actual measurement 
has decided that to be the length the customer re- 
quires them ; but parts of a system which are ob- 
tained by divisions of the seat, waist, and thigh 
measures, or from a combination of each of those 
measures, should carry with them some explanation, 
showing the analogy which exists between the qoan-* 
titles used and the anatomy of the human fi^me. 

For instance, if a third is used, the analogy should 
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be shown between tlie quantity uaed and the anatomj 
of the part of the body it has to ooyer, and so on 
with eyezy other quantity, such as 4ths, Gths, 8ths, 
&c, 

I should be glad if Mr. Anderson would favour 
your readers with his ideas upon this subject. 

With regard to his method of treating the dressj I 
think he is correct upon that point, as I have always 
been of opinion that the undress side should be the 
system, the dress being merely so much cloth added 
for a given purpose. 

The mediod of cutting the band may be very 
good, but I always prefer cutting it entirely separate 
from the trousers; because, when the figure is so 
small in the waist, in proportion to the seat, then 
the trousers can be held on a little easy in front as 
well as at the back, which is a much better plan than 
cutting the next size of the waist. 

For instance, if the client measures 13 waist, and 
18 seat, it is much better to cut the trousers one 
inch larger in the waist than the measure, and hold 
them on to the band at front and behind, because it 
prevents them dragging across the front. I am ' 
aware that Mr. Anderson^s system could be used, 
and the band also cut separately, which, to my view, 
is the better plan. 

As to the distance, the under*side rises at A P. 
I think it an erroneous idea to use a fourth of the 
seafr-measure to find this point* Experience teaches 
me that very stout men do not require the top of the 
nnderside to rise in proportion to the expansion of 
the seat. 

I perfeotly agree with Mr. Anderson that a straight 
leg-seam is the best, and would give as my reason 
the &ct that the leg itsdf is always straighter in 
the inside, exoept in cases of deformity. I may, 
however, remark that I disagree with his idea of 
balanoiBg trousers by placing them together at the 
l^-seam, beoanse I know fi:om experience that a 
pair of pantaloons and a pair of peg-top trousers, if 
they belh fit the same peraon, would, when placed 
together at the kg-sean, givie very difimnt degrees 
«f stni^^tMSSy tha one being very mneh more open 
4haa the other. 

The tiwMeis in tin dtagnun appear oonsiteaUy 
detper at Ae 1^ s e am than at the si de asa m ; would 







Mr* Anderson kindly state in his next letter his 
reason for making them so? 

I never cut trousers by any other system than my 
own, for fear of breaking the commandment, '* Thou 
shalt not kill;'* but I purpose cutting a pattern by 
Mr. Anderson's plan, and to test it by one drailed 
by my own method — from which I have cut several 
pairs, and know it to be a good fit. I will commu- 
nicate the result, and in the meantime. 

Remain, Sir, 

Yours truly, 

"Watchful Eye." 



to the editob of the "gazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

Having noticed your solicitation for further com- 
munications on the method of cutting trousers, which 
has lately engaged the attention of your readers, and 
been commented on by several correspondents, I ven- * 
tiu'e briefly to convey my testimony in support of the 
plan, and I do so with all confidence, having practised 
it for upwards oAsix years. 

I do not believe that any other system could be so 
consistently natural, or afford the same amount of 
comfort to the wearer. It will be seen fi-om the pat- 
tern (diagram 2) I send you, that the difference I 
make in the widths of the two top-sides is 1|- inch. 
I have tried a smaller as well as a larger quantity, 
but without producing the same effect. 

The plan is at least well worthy of a trial, even by 
those who have regarded it with some suspicion. I 
lower the right top-side half an inch at front, and 
have the front-edge stretched up to correspond with 
the other top-side. This has the effect of causing 

» 

the fidl-seam to fit snugly into the fork, and furnish 
the requisite freedom for the dress. 

Yours respectfully, 

^ Melrose." 

IMPORTANT ALTERATION IN THE 

ACT FOR REGULATING THE HOURS OF 

LABOUR DC WORKSHOPS. 

The aujorilj of our xeadara are doubtless well 
ioformed on Ibe d iis r wi olamasi of tha above Aeft, 

an the Ist of Jaanary, 
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1868, as well as of the causes which led to a con- 
sideration of the measure in Parliament, and the 
benefits which were expected to be derived by its 
working. 

According to this Act, no ehild under eight years 
of age could be employed in any handicraft; or abore 
that age, and under thirteen, could be employed on 
any one day for a period of more than six hours and 
a half. 

No young person or woman, between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen, could be employed in any 
handicraft for more than twelve hours in a period of 
twenty-four hours, with intervening periods for taking 
meals and rest, amounting in the whole to not less 
than one hour and a half, and the time for labour to 
be between five in the morning and nine at night. 

No child, young person, or woman could be em- . 
ployed after two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, except 
in certain special cases mentioned. 

We have no doubt but that there have been many 
occasions when the rigid enactions of this Act have 
caused much personal inconvenience to many of our 
trade, by lessening the hours of labour for the com- 
pletion of an order required to be executed by a 
given time ; as, however willing the hands may have 
been to work on longer, their employers wereT liable 
to a penalty for permitting them even to exceed the 
prescribed number of hours named in the Act. 

Some representations, we presume, have been 
made as to this inconvenience, and the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department — in whom appears 
to be vested the necessary power — ^has recently issued 
certain new regulations afiecting the operation of the 
Act, which was passed last year. The alteration is 
annoimced in the following terms, extracted from 
the London Gazette, of Dec. 28, 1871 :— 

'* Whereas due proof has been made to the satis- 
faction of me, the undersigned, Henry Austin Bruce, 
one of Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, 
that the nature of the business of the trades carried 
on in factories and workshops, specified in the schedule 
hereto, depends upon the weather and the seasons of 
the year, and requires that young persons of at least 
fourteen years of age and upwards, and women 
working in such factories and workshops, should be 
employed in the manner hereinafter mentioned: Now 





I, the said Henry Austin Brace, in pursuance of the 
powers vested in me by the Ist and 2nd articles of 
the schedule annexed to the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1871, do, by this my order, give permission to 
occupiers of the said factories and workshops to 
employ young persons of at least fourteen years of 
age, and women, working in such factories and 
workshops, for a period not exceeding fourteen 
hours in any one day. Provided that — 

" 1. They shall not be so employed except be- 
tween the hours of six in the morning and eight in 
the evening, or, where permission has been given by 
the Secretary of State to work between the hours of 
seven in the morning and seven in the evening, or 
of eight in the morning and eight in the evening, 
then except between the hours of seven in the 
morning and nine in the evening, or eight in the 
morning and ten in the evening, as the case may be. 

'<2. In addition to the time allowed for meals, 
they shall be allowed half an hour for a meal after 
the hour of five in the evening. 

'' 3. They shall not be so employed for more than 
ninety-six days in any period of twelve months, or 
for more than five consecutive days in any one week. 

'' 4. They are not so employed at any one time 
for more than one month from the date of a notice 
signed by the inspector of factories for the district, 
and hung up in the factory or workshop. 

'< Schedule. — Tailors; dress, mantle, and paletdt 
makers; milliners; hat, cap, and bonnet makers; 
shirt-collar makers; boot and shoe makers; braid, 
fringe, and fancy trimming makers; artificial flower 
makers; bon-bon and Christmas present makers; 
valentine makers ; fimcy box makers ; almanac 
makers and finishers ; firewood makers. 

(Signed) <« H. A. Beuce." 



EDINBUEGH FOREMEN-TAILOES' MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 



We have been fiivoured by the Secietaiy of the 
above-named association, with a list of the different 
subjects which will be discussed at the several meet- 
ings of the members during the present year; with « 
request that we should give it publicity in our pages. 
We have much pleasure in the opportunity to oblige 
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the memben of this soeietj, in this respect, as we 
entertain a high opinion of the great advantages 
which may be derived from the practice of delivering 
these essays on various branches of our trade, and of 
this method of imparting avast amount of useful and 
practical information. 

We would be glad to find that a similar association 
was formed in every large provincial town in the 
kingdom, as we feel confident that they would mate- 
rially tend to the general improvement and efiiciency 
of those who hold important positions in the principal 
houses in our trade. 

The spread of these associations would tend to 
remove much of that illiberal spirit of jealousy and 
narrow mindedness which we regret to be obliged to 
admit has so frequently impeded previous attempts to 
establish a good feeling between the members of our 
trade. We must, however, give the foremen the 
credit due to Mhem as a body, that a greater degree of 
unanimity has at all times existed among the mem- 
bers of that section of our trade, than was to be found 
among their employers. 

Certain first-class trades formerly acquired a name 
for the perfection in which they turned out various 
garments, and were celebrated for the peculiar style 
which characterized their productions. Of course 
they had th^ir humble imitators, but the fame acquired 
by these special firms could not be diminished by 
any number of copyists, nor their prestige eclipsed 
by lesser luminaries. 

Since the period at which this state of things 
existed, our trade has undergone many important 
changes, and at the present time, with the marked 
progress made in the science of the art of cutting, 
and in the general improvement in the talent of the 
foremen employed in the various leading houses, we 
find fewer dazzling geniusesi and a much larger num- 
ber of thoroughly efficient foremen. The consequence 
naturally follows that we find more trades possessing 
the particular qualifications which were credited for- 
merly to the few individual houses. 

The meetings of foremen, on certain occasions, to 
listen to the remarks of one of their own body, in 
whose ability and experience they have thorough con- 
fidence as a guarantee to them for the correctness of 
the opinions advanced, or at least for his belief in 




their soundness, are calculated to encourage the pro* 
gross of the improvement to which we have alluded, 
and to develop the talent of the whole body of 
foremen-tailors. 

The Edinburgh Association has only been esta- 
blished comparatively a few years, but it has .been 
able in that time to bring together a respectable num- 
ber of foremen as members ; and the association is at 
tiie present time in possession of a fair amount of 
funds to carry on the war, not in hostility, but in 
relieving any member when, from any circumstance, 
he may require assistance from the association. The 
entrance fee we find is £i, and the annual subscrip- 
tion placed at so low a sum as 6s. The pecuniary 
benefit to members is the receipt of £1 per week, for 
eight weeks, when unemployed. The qualifications 
for membership are a moral and professional charac- 
ter, and the candidate to be in receipt of a certain 
sum as salary fixed by the rules. 

The following are the names of 'the several mem- 
bers who are to enunciate their ideas during the pre- 
sent year, and the different subjects they have elected 
to treat upon: — 
Feb. 12 and 26.— "Alterations, and How to Avoid 

them." Mr. Chisholm. 
March 11 and 25. — " Trousers : their General 
Defects, and How to Remedy them." Mr. 
Johnston. 
April 8 and 22.—" Committee on Style,"* 
May 6 and 20.—" Riding Habits." Mr. M'Kimmie. 
June 27.—" Veste." Mr. Smith. 

The vacation for holidays last till the early part of 
September, when the business is resumed. 
Sept. 9 and 28.— " Straight and Crooked Coats." 

Mr. Groodfellow. 
Oct. 7 and 21. — ^^ Conunittee on Style." 
Nov. 4 and 18. — " How to Provide for Variations 

in the Size of Waist." Mr. Fitz. 
Dec. 16. — " Trousers for Corpulent Figures." Mr. 
Barclay. 
Besides these essays, which are read by members 



• We are not quite clear as to the duties of thiB com- 
mittee, but we find by the prospectus that there la a 
•*8tylb Committbb" formed, consisting of six of the 
members of the association.— En. Gas. ot Fabhiok 
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located in Edinburgh, or able to attend on these 
occasions, the members in different parts of the 
country are invited to forward oontributions upon 
the subjects mentioned in the Syllabus, in order 
that, aldiough at a distance, the body of members 
at the sereral meetings may have the benefit of their 
individual views on the matters to be investigated. 

Mr. C. Buchan, of 28, North Bridge, is the 
secretary, Mr. J. Ferguson, of 27, South Bridge, the 
librarian of the association, and the place of meet- 
ing, 5, St. Andrew Square. 



THE WOOL TRADE FOR 1871. 

In our extracts last year from the repoit of Messrs. 
R. W. Ronald and Sons, of Liverpool, for 1870, we 
could not disguise the fact that various circumstances 
had, as might reasonably be expected, combined to 
exercise a depressing influence upon the Wool Trade 
of this country. Although these were transitory, the 
mischief, so far as sellers were concerned, was done; 
while, on the other hand, verifying an old proverb, 
buyers were benefited by the depression in prices, 
but the consumption came fortunately to prevent any 
greater decline than was actually quoted. 

In the report for last year the returns are for the 
first time issued for the whole twelvemonth, instead 
of eleven months only ; this will necessarily affect 
the various figures which are given. 

We are told that '* after a storm comes a calm,'* 
and, by way of illustration, we learn from the report 
that " the eventful year just closed has been a very 
prosperous one for British commerce in general, and 
as regards the article Wool, even more ao than we 
have had to report for many years past; and, agreeing 
with the view taken by the Economiit, we are dispoeed 
to attribute the extent to which any favourable ex- 
pectations a twelvemonth ago have been exceeded, 
to the combined operation of ' cheap money,* * cheap 
com,' and 'improved credit.' To these influences 
may also be added ' a restricted supply to meet the 
ever-increasmg consumptive demand of the country ^ and 
the failure of larger importations of Ck)lonial and 
Foreign Wools to supply a deficit in our Home Clip.' " 

This deficit is easily accounted for by the returns 
of the niunber of abeep in this eoxmixj^ or what ia 





termed the Home Stock. From the statistics pub* 
liahed it would appear that while in 1869 the number 
waa 29,538,000, in 1870 it only reached 27,133,000, 
showing a falling off of 2,405,000. Under theae 
circumstances it will scarcely be wondered at that 
Domestic Wools advanced from 15d. to 27d. per lb., 
the price at which they now stand, '^ a point never 
reached (except in 18G5, and then not so rapidly) for 
more than a quarter of a century. In Colonial and 
Foreign Woola the advance, though not quite so 
striking, is also almost unprecedented.*' 

According to the Board of Trade returns, they 
show an increase in the Imports of Colonial Wools of 
nearly 16 million pounds, and 49^ million pounds 
(or more than double the imports of 1870) in Foreign. 
On the other hand, the £xpobts were greatly in ex- 
cess of those of 1870, as no less than 42} million 
pounds more of Colonial and Fobeiqn, and nearly 
3 million pounds more of Domestic Wools, were sent 
abroad last year, thus reducing the actual increaae 
to about 20 million pounds more wool left for Homs 
CoNSCiiFTiON than in the preceding year. 

We learn that the ascertained average yield of the 
Home Clip is 160 millions of pounds, and, as the 
deficiency is stated at 13 millions, the total supply 
would only amount to 7 millions of pounds above 
that in 1870. We have, on the other hand, a con* 
siderable amount of what is termed " Pulled Wool;" 
the importations in 1871 surpassing those of the 
preceding year by 11,249 bales, the difference be- 
tween 24,361 in last year, and 13,112 in 1870, 
against only 6952 bales in 1869. 

Towards the deficiency we have named, we find a 
very significant fact stated in the report, and which 
goes far towards confirming the general suspicion as 
to the basis of many goods. The article, ^< Woollen 
Bags to be Used as Wool," also shows a oonsiderabk 
increase in the imports, an excess of 13 million 
pounds over 1870| in which year thej figured lor 
38) million pounds, ao that a not inconsiderable 
amount of this article evidently finda its way into 
the market for some purpoae or other. Let ua be 
charitable, and hope it prino^pally goea for the 
manu&otare of other gooda than doth. 

In the aooount of the ezporta of wooUen yarns and 
woollen BumttfiKstuiea, we have a Ughly gimtifying 
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jHctore of the busioess of the paat year under ihis 
heed, for we are iafonned that there was an increase 
of 25 per oeot. last year over 1870, or £31,635,708, 
against £25,265,923 and this m additian to the honM 
trade. ''This wiU account for the uninterrupted 
acttTity that has prevailed throughout the year in all 
the principal woollen maniifiioturiag districts, em- 
ploying not onl^ all exiitmg machmery^ hut calling for 
new to on extent hqfond what machuH-maJBerB lunm 
been able to supply,'* The new year has lUso opened 
with every prospect of the present activity in the 
Wool Trade being maintained. 

In Australian and Gape Wools there was a slight 
increase in the imp<»rtations during the year, not 
mmounting to more than 3 per cent The oontinua* 
tion of the war exercised a prejudicial influence on 
the demand for fine wools, and it was not until 
towards the conclusion of the second series of sales 
in February, when thf growing certainty of peace 
indooed almost the usual number of French buyers 
to attend, that the foreign element was efficiently 
represented. Stocks were generally in small com- 
pass in the hands of consumers, and all kinda were 
in good request* 

In what are known as [snow-white capes a r^ 
spirited bidding took place by laige purchases on 
American account, which, coupled with the large 
transactions by French buyers, who appeared to have 
quite recovered their usual elasticity, had the effect 
of causing an animated competition, and led to an 
advance of 1^ per lb., which was well sustained 
throughout the auctions. 

Later on in the year we learn that,"although the 
quantity offered for sale was very laige, as it was 
found by manu&oturers that the supply was not in 
excess of the demand, a very laige quantity being 
bought for export, the prices reached an extraor- 
dinary point-<-about 30 per cent, above those quoted 
at the commencement of the year. 

We are informed by the report that the imports of 
AuPAOA and MoHAm showed a consideroiNe mcreaee 'm 
the first over the preceding year, and on the latter 
an enormous increase. Prices which opened with 
the year, 2s. 9d., 38. 4d., to 38. 5d. respectively, rose 
to ds. and 3s. lOd. per lb. A fluctuation subse- 
quently took place, and a corresponding reduction 




in the quotations, but Arequipa Alpaca may be said 
to be worth 28. lid. per lb. at the close of the year, 
and average Mohair 3s. 8d. per lb. 

In DoKESTiG Wools, spinners, to be more inde-» 
pendent of the new clip, bought fireely at the begin- 
ning of the year, and prices ran up 20 per cent. 
Stocks, which were in some instances of three or 
fuur years* accumulation, were by this move entirely 
cleared out. The demand at the sales from June to 
August '' presented a spectacle rarely witnessed in the 
same degree at any {wevious period. Many spinners, 
foreseeing that the trade would be dependent until 
the next season on one year's dip, went in and 
bought directly from the fiurmers. The course of 
the market since, aided by a lai^e export demand, 
has been one of extraordinary buoyancy, and while 
prices testify to an advance qf 50 per cent.f the year 
closed with stocks in very restricted con^MSSf andfirmJI^ 
held at hardening prices/* 

The following are the prices realized by the wools 
from the different parts of the world. We give the 
highest prices for the best descriptions: — 

Fsc lb. Per lb. 

New South Wales, scoured 

Port Phillip, do. . . 
Van Dieman*8 Land, do. 
South Australian, do. 
New Zealand, do. • 
Cape of Good Hope, do. 
East India, white • , 
Grerman, Hungarian fleece 
Portugal, Oporto fleece 
Spanish, R. • • . 
Canadian, fleece nominal 
Alpaca • • • • 
Mohair • • . • 
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NEW FORM OF "ULSTER" COAT. 

On one of the plates issued with this month*s 
number, we publish an illustration of a style of 
Over-coat made up in Paris, which, without being a 
copy of the " Ulster," bears some resemblance, to it 
in character. We are, of course, aware that the 
Great-coats worn by many officers in the French 
army, present much the appearance of this coat, so 
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that the cbarge of plagiarism cannot be laid to the 

» 

account of our friends in Paiia. 

It will be observed that the upper part of the 
back — in a " yoke •*-Bhape piece — ^is cut to fit, and 
the fulness is confined to the lower portion. The 
belt is short, proceeding only from the side-seam, 
and contracting the back only, leaving the front of 
the coat to all appearance like an ordinary <' sac/* 

The Frock Great-coat represented on another plate, 
IS cut to the same style and'*proportions as that we 
illustrated in a recent number of our work, but made 
with a bold roll-collar, instead of the ordinary shaped 
collar and lapel. The addition of a velvet roll, 
and deep cufis to match, give an elegant appearance 
to this style of walking Over-coat. The edges may 
be bound with velvet, or finished with a broad braid 
sewn on flat. This style is well adapted for a blue 
dress beaver. 

On the other figure, on the same plate, is shown a 
fiivourite form of driving-coat, made in drab beaver 
or milled cloth. It is single-breasted, and cut very 
full, so as to hang in graceful folds. The buttons 
are placed three inches from the edge. The collar 
is low in the stand, and made so that the whole can 
be turned up. The sleeve is wide, and made with 
two holes and buttons at the hand. There is a 
small pocket on th6 top side of the leil sleeve, 
with a fiap. Pockets with deep fiaps across the 
fronts of the skirts, and one outside the lefl breast. 
Edges double stitched, thtf rows a little distance 
apart. The coat is lined with a checked horsecloth 
in bright colours. 

The Over-coat illustrated on the figure of a little 
boy is original in its construction. The forepart 
and back are cut Very' full, aild a wing sewn on, 
which is lefl open at frotit sO as to adnrit of the arm 
being passed from underneath. There are buttons 
and holes, or loops and olivets, at front. A small 
narrow collar. The coat is edged with a broad 
braid to match. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1566 and 1567. 



Diagrams 1, 7, 8, and 11 , are the pattern of a 
]ady*s fitting jacket for oui-door wear. 




We have noticed for some time past a greater de- 
mand than usual for ladies* jackets, and have, from 
time to time, kept our readers supplied with patterns 
of various styles. As well as jackets hanging loosely 
from the figure, a fitting shape has been more or 
less worn. One that would define the figure, and at 
the same time sit freely without confining the body. 
The pattern we now publish in diagram, corresponds 
exactly with the description, and combines all the 
essential qualities desired. 

Under the supposition that articles with some 
little substance will generally be made up in this 
style of jacket, we have made the necessary allow- 
ance accordingly. There is a difficulty in obtaining 
a perfectly fitting jacket to the body, and possess the 
requisite ease over the hips, without the skirt or 
lower part being cut separate to the body. This is 
easily understood, if we take into account the ana- 
tomy of the female figure. We have the faU in the 
waist, then the rise of the hips — the difference in the 
size of the two is so considerable. The plan shown 
on the diagram of the forepart affects the desired 
object, as, while the fishes taken out under the bosom 
reduce the jacket at the small of the waist, they give 
the amount of spring requisite on the bottom-edge. 
The sleeve (diagram 11) is cut wide at the bottom 
and long at the hind-arm. 

Diagram 2 is the pattern of a pair of trousers 
forwarded to us by a correspondent, writing under 
the name of "Melrose," to iUustrate his plan of 
cutting the two -top-sides. We refer omx readers to 
his communication for an explanation. 

Diagrams 3, 4, and 5, illustrate the system of 
cutting a boy's jacket, communicated by '' Amicus," 
and described in his letter. 

Diagrams 6, 9, and 10, are the pattern of a style 
of morning-jacket, which presents some difference in 
character to the forms usually made up in this countiy, 
and is for that reason the more acceptable by our 
readers, on the score of variety. The sleeve is cut 
with a hind-arm seam only. We have extracted 
this pattern from the work of our contemporary at 
Dresden. 
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Che ScUctic UtpnfittovS' 

" A gathtrar uid dl^oMT ot other nsn'i ■tnir."— ITDtiiM. 

PLAN FOE ALLOWANCE FOR DRESS IN 
TROUSERS. 

• ' Ediniuryh. 

TO THB EDITOE OF THE "OAZETTE OP FJkSBlOK." 

Deab StB, 
I feel mach fktiered hy the kind remarkB of your 
correspondent, " Walchful Fje," on my long con- 
nexion with jour valuable magazine as a contributor 
to its pagei, and b€g to thank him for the friendly 
estimate he is pleased to fonn of the vitlue of my 
communications. To me the task has always been a 
source of pleasure and a real labour of lore; and I 
shall consider myself amply repaid if, by anything 
I hare written or done, I have been the means of 
benefiting others belonging to our profession. While, 
howerer, acknowledging your correspondent's cour- 
tesy, I must differ with him in the conclusions be 
bos anived at. 



With a conviction that I understand what is really 
required, I cannot bring my mind up to his standard 
of perfection. I am sony I cannot say oj/e to "Eye ;" 
I may, perhaps, be over "Waichfitl." Be that as it 
may, what he considers perfection is to my eye 
brimful of defects, otherwise I should not now be 
troubling yon. 

My last diagram was merely intended for a 
skeleton, to be clothed from time to time as oppor- 
tnnitiea presented themselves, whenever I found 
myself— aa I now feel — prepared to proceed. 

lu starting, I may, perhaps, remark that the pat- 
tern I now send you (diagram 2). is no fancy sketch, 
but is copied from one I cut for myself, and the 
last of four pairs of trousers I experimented with, 
so yoD will perceive that I dread neiAer expense 
nor trouble to arrive at the truth. The trousers cut 
from this pattern are the best I have ever had for 
style, comfort, or fit. But this is only my own 
opinion, and I do not want any one to accept the 
fact on my mere statement. I would rather con- 
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viction came from a practical testing. If found 
to be correct, something will have been gained ; if 
the investigation should not be satisfactory, it will, 
at all events, point clearly and practically to the 
fault, and prevent others from slaughtering. My 
recklessness is such that I never disturb myself 
about killing. If the angles are found to be at 
fault, the style defective, or a lack of general com- 
fort, I set to at once to find out the cause, and never 
rest until I have discovered it, and have constructed 
a system which will cure, or, at all events, lessen the 
defects. 

Like " Watchful Eye," what I present to you is 
the result of my own dearly bought experience; let 
others who would like to see our profession ranked 
as a science, carry on the investigation, and become 
learned in it; and I see no one more able than our 
friend ''Watchful Eye." He appears to have a 
thorough knowledge of our profession, and to be 
blessed with the gifls of care and caution, both of 
which qualities are perfectly foreign to my character. 

As I am about to retire from the field, I will leave 
him my mantle. He will start with double vigour, 
and lead the rising generation to the promised land. 

The system by which the pattern (diagram 2) is 
produced, is almost the same as that I lately sent 
you, and which you published in your January 
number, with the exception of that part which refers 
to the dress. As that system was so recently before 
your readers, I need not refer to the directions which 
accompanied it in your pages, but will confine my 
remarks to the nature of the dress and to the pro- 
visions to be made for it. 

I feel the more inclined to lay my views before 
your readers, as just now some little attention 
appears to be given to the subject. 

I perceive that one of your eorrespondents 
(" Melrose ") has presented you with his experience. 
There does not appear to be much real difference 
between him and me — ^rather, two ways of arriving 
at the same end, each one apparently taking his 
view. 

I should be glad to see others enlisted, and each 
aspirant giving us his own experience ; by that 
means something bordering on perfection in trouser- 
cutting might be obtained. 
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I find the scrotum or sacj which forms the recep- 
tacle for the testicles^ with the penis as an appendage 
— and which tailors designate by the term dress — 
with its root at the bottom of the abdomen, suspended 
between the thighs fairly in the centre. The cir- 
cumference is about 9 inches, and 3 inches in 
diameter; 1} inch on each side of the centre of the 
abdomen. Before the undress side can be considered 
a fit, 1^ inch must be taken out to keep clear of the 
rooty and the dress so contrived as to make up the 
dijQTerence. The uncb'ess is formed by the measure- 
ment of the scrotum* 

' From the point I in the system, or O on the 
diagram in the present number, mark to X, 1 J inch ; 
from O to I on the pattern, mark up 6 inches; draw 
a line square, and form the fork, running the line 
carefully up towards the top of the fall-seam. By 
this plan, the seam will always be retained in the 
centre of the body, or it can be cut according to 
" Melrose's *' plan, as may be preferred. 

You will perceive that the leg-seam of the dress^ 
side has an independent direction of its own. In- 
stead of running it into the undress-side leg-seam at 
the knee, I continue it down to the bottom to the 
same width marked at the top. By that means 
straight lines only are used. The centre line is 
changed from B to F, and the leg-seam firom A to G. 

Instead of the dress being conspicuous between 
the knee and the fork, it is so far disguised, and 
gives to the trouser a straighter hang, affording 
more freedom. 

The undress, constructed as shown on the dia- 
gram, requires the front-edge to be shorter firom the 
fork to the top of the waistband, enabling a greater 
length of seat to be forthcoming. 

Although somewhat different in arrangement from 
what is in general use, my plan I conceive is worth 
a trial. As the pattern is carefully drawn out, I 
will leave it to tell its own tale, and to fight its way 
into public notice. 

The measures are 45 j^ side-seam; leg-seam, 35; 
16 waist; 19 seat. 

Although the difference I make between the €b*ess 
and undress sides may appear greater than some of 
your readers may be in the habit of allowing, if I 
mistake not, it is not more than would be taken out 
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bj Mr. Be0ve«*8 ajBtem. Iliat ge&lieiium tiJces off 
part of die tmdress aide, making it up bj the drtsi; 
while I haye followed, as nearly as ma j be, the for- 
mation of the abdomen, keeping clear of the root of 
the icrotum. If kss is taken out, the undma nde 
will require to be stretched out well, so that it 
becomes part of the dreas. 

In the beginning of this year I came across a 
system by Mr. Glencross, of New York. I was rather 
pleased than otherwise to find how yery little differ* 
ence there was between ns as to the mode and 
principle, and I thought how easily he and I might 
exchange eatting-boaxds without the customers 
noticuQg the change. He is much and deserredly 
respected by his countrymen, and long may he con- 
tinue to waft his thoughts and experience across to 
this side of the water. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours rery truly, 

JOHK AlYBEfiSOV. 



Lineohi, 
TO THE EDITOR OT THI ''OAZBm OF YASHIQir.'* 

Sm, 

Afl one who takes an intense pride in trouser- 
cutting, you will, perhaps, permit me to express my 
entire approval of Mr. Anderson's trouser system, 
as published in your number for January last. In- 
deed, arriyed at by a different and somewhat leas 
oomplicatod process, the trousers I produce are yeiy 
similar. 

For my part, I think it needless for your corre- 
spondent to offer one word of explanation for the 
straightness of his leg-seam,.since every particle of 
his expressed opinion is in strict accordance with 
my ideas as to what a pair of good-fitting trousers 
should be for a thin but well-made figure. I have 
drafted out Mr. Anderson's system, and consider it 
as perfect as a mere system can be. Ab to the 
dodge, if I may so name it, at the top of the under- 
side, it, too, is a genuine good idea, quite charac- 
teristic of the man. I have long produced a similar 
effect, by altering the shape of the seat-piece, as you 
will peroeiye on the draft I send you (diagram 13). 

In some prorincial trades, tailors-'-cwing to, as a 
rule, large figures, and the necessity for economy— 



^ 





are compelled to cut trousers with seat-pieces. In 
Older to prsvent four seams running one into the 
other, where a V is usually taken out, I take a fish 
out of the under-side, and cut the under-side across, 
as shown in the pattern, hoUowing the bottom-edge 
of the upper part a little, as also a little on the edge 
between the edge of the fish and the side-seam. 
When joined, and carefully worked up by the 
journeyman, the efiSsct is, in the first place, to give 
ease over the rise of the ribs; and, secondly, to 
allow the trousers to fit in neatly to the hollow of 
the body. Should my draft be deemed acceptable 
to your columns, I willingly tender it for your 
readers* criticisms, and wUl, if desired, on a future 
occasion, p^e the system by which I produce my 
trousers. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer to Mr. Anderson 
my best thanks for this and all his previous contri- 
butions, which it has been my good fortune to read 
and study with profit and interest. 

Thanking you for a portion of your valuable space, 
I beg to subscribe myself. 

Tours very obediently, 

T. H. HOLDDVO. 
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MILITARY UNIFORMS. 

Impobtamt Altebation 

Of the Mess-Jacket and Waistcoat fob Officebs of 

THE ImFAMTBT ReODIEMTS. 



An alteration of some importance in chamoter has 
just been effected by the authorities at the War 
Ofiioe, in the mess-jacket and waistcoat worn by 
ofiicers of the Infantry r^ments. 

The several ranks are in future to be denoted by 
the distinctions on the sleeves, where hitherto there 
has not been any difference made in this respect, 
but one uniform style adopted. The shape of the 
waistcoat has undergone equaUy as great a change 
in style, as, instead of the short neck, and the front 
fiutened from top to bottom, we have in the new 
regulations an open waistcoat, out in the style of 
those usually worn without a collar, and not to 
fasten higher than to about level with the top of 
the side-seami no specified height being namad* 

As the new regulations apply to aU In&ntry 
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regiments alike, we have the advantage of one uni* 
form stjle throughout this branch of the army, in 
the place of so many different arrangements in 
trimming when the question was left to the taste 
of each commanding ofBcer. 

We have the pleasure to publish, for the informa- 
tion of our readers, the full particulars for both 
garments:— 

Mess-Jack£t. 

Scarlet cloth — same shape as before— edged all 
round with gold braid ; gilt studs down the front, 
and &stened with hooks and eyes. A gold braid loop 
inside, at the end of the collar. On each shoulder a 
gold round cord, double (and sewn together, not 
twisted), with a small regimental button. Low 
collar, rounded at ftont. Jacket lined with scarlet. 
CoUar and pointed cuffs the colour of the regi- 
mental facings, and trimmed with gold braid 
ftccprding to rank. 

Distinction of Ranks. 
Collar. 
Colonel and Lteutencmt'Colonel.'^-^l&dgedi all round 
with gold braid, with a row of single eyes along 
the top. Gold collar ornaments according to rank. 
Major. — As for colonel, stars in gold. 
CoptoiVi.— Edged all round with gold braid. 
Lieutenant* — ^As for captain. 

Distinction on Sleeves. 

Colonel and Lieutenant- Colonel. — A row of gold 
braid on top-edge of cuff, and another, above five- 
eighths of an inch apart, terminating in an Austrian 
knot. A row of single eyes on the top row of 
braid, and another under the lower row, and an 
ornament on the cuff. 

Major, — As for colonel, but omitting the lower 
row of eyes. 

Captain. — Two rows of gold braid, with Austrian 
knot, but without any eyes. Ornament on cuff, aa 
for other ranks. 

Lieutenant. — One row of braid only and Austrian 
knot, and ornament on the cuff. 

Depths from top of Austrian knot to bottom of 
deeve:— 

Colonel,lieutenant-colonel,and major, 10 inches. 

Captain • .9 i, 

Lieutenant • 8 „ 





Particulars of jacket for Sub-lieutenant: — 

The jacket edged with white cloth; gilt studs 
at front, braid loop and shoulder-cords. 

The collar of colour of regimental facings, 
rounded off at front, and edged along the top 
with white. Pointed cuff to match ^e collar, 
simply edged with white. One inch and three- 
quarters deep at back ; five inches to top of point. 

Mess-Waistcoat 
to be of the same colour as the r^g^ental facings, 
except in corps wearing yellow, in which case scarlet 
may be worn. 

French-cut style of fix)nt, edged with gold braid; 
gilt studs at front. Pockets trimmed with gold braid 
pn both edges, a '^ crow*s-foot** turned at each end, 
and at top and bottom of centre. An eye formed at 
bottom of the front-edge. The same sfyle of waist- 
coat and trimming alike for all ranks. 

In order to render our description of the new 
regulations more complete, we have given drawings 
of the different styles of trinmiing the sleeves, which 
will be found represented on the sheet of patterns in 
diagram issued with the present number of this 
work. 

Diagram 4, illustrates the r^;ulation for trimming 
the sleeve of a mess-jacket for a colonel or lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Diagram 5, represents the sleeve as ordered for a 
major. 

Diagram 12, illustrates the style of trimming for 
the sleeve of a captain. 

Diagram 16, for lieutenants. 

Sub-Lieutenants iir the Abut. 

PARTICULARS OF REGULATION FOR UNIFORM. 

Cavalty. 
The tunic, stable-jacket, pantaloons, and overalls, 
to be of the pattern worn by the other officers of the 
regiment; but without lace or braid, except in the 
Hussars, the sub-lieutenant of which will wear the 
tunic braided as for staff-sergeants. The stripes on 
the pantaloons and overalls to be of cloth. Sub- 
lieutenants will not be required to provide them* 
selves with the blue frock-coat, dress-belts, pouch, 
sword-knot, or sabre-tash ; except in the Hussar 
regiments, where they will wear the same aa worn 
by the other officers. 
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Infanbry, 

Tanic and patrol-jacket to be the same as worn 
bj other officers, but without lace or braid. Stars 
on the coUar of the tunic, and shoulder- cords. The 
patrol-jacket to be bound only with braid. Mess- 
jacket and waistcoat as described in the notice of 
the alterations. 

The dress-trousers, belts, and sash, not to be 
worn bj sub-lieutenants. 

In other respects, the dress of sub-lieutenants, 
both of Cavalry and Infantry, is to be the same as 
for officers generally. 



HER MAJESTY'S LEVEES. 



The first Ley^e for the season will be held by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, at St. James's Palace, at two o'clock p.x., 
on the 6th of this month. 

The New style of Court-dress for Civilians was 
illustrated on one of the plates, published with the 
June number of this work for 1871, together with a 
pattern of the coat, full particulars of style, and in- 
structions for making up. 

As we had an extra number of copies printed, for 
that particular month, a few are left on sale. 



EDINBURGH FOREMAN-TAILORS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT A880CLA.TION. 




In our last number we noticed the receipt from the 
Secretary of the above Association, of a list of sub- 
jects for discussion at the weekly meetings of the 
members, and made a few comments on the great 
usefulness of such institutions when properly carried 
on. We have since been favoured with a copy of a 
paper recently read by Mr. Ferguson, '* On Obser- 
vation: Its Relation and Value in the Art of 
Cuttmg." 

We regret that our space will not admit of our 
publishing the remarks of the author of the essay m 
extenso; we will, however, so far as our limits will 
allow, lay before our readers a portion of the paper, 
selecting those observations which more immediately 
affect our particular profession, and are calculated to 
interest the general body of our trade. 



Mr. Fei^son opened his address by referring to 
the immense importance of the members of our 
trade in its influence on society at large, and illus- 
trated its action by a repetition of the old saying, 
''The tailor makes the man," but put in much 
stronger terms, as our readers will judge from the 
language he uses: '' On earth there is nothing great 
but man, and man derives all his relative greatness 
from clothes. The tailor is the real and the most 
popular of all philosophers." 

Ill-natured and prejudiced critics might be dis- 
posed to question the truth of this statement, and 
inclined to attribute the effect to other causes; and 
might even go so &r as to pkce some of them in 
antagonism to dispute the superiority of man over 
other works in creation. 

In spite of our regret not to be able to favour our 
readers with the introductory portion of Mr. Fer- 
guson's essay, as we feel sure it would highly amuse 
them, and they could not but admire the enthusiasm 
with which he is inspired in his ardent love for his 
profession, we pass on to the other portion of his 
observations, which, as we have stated, are more 
immediately connected with the subject which he 
discusses. Although we are inclined to differ from 
some of his conclusions, our readers will find matter 
well worth their consideration in the author's re- 
marks, and agree with him in many of his state- 
ments and views, which prove him to have given 
some study to the question in its various bearings. 
We return to his lecture. 

" The varieties in physical development which 
the human figure presents, constitute the principal 
reason for the profession of a cutter being called into 
existence. Were there but one uniform conformation, 
the necessity for the exercise of any talent on his 
part would never have been discovered, or certainly 
his occupation would not be ranked as an art. There 
are as many varieties in the formation the human 
figure as in the physiognomy of the human face, and 
as there are no two fiices strictly alike, neither will 
any two figures be found to correspond exactly. 

" These variations in the human form arise from 
natural as well as from artificial causes. The inexpe- 
rienced eye detects but little difference in the shape, 
but the cutter, in order to be considered proficient 
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in his profeaaioQi must be a keen obaeryer of the 
human figure. As an artist^ he has to embellish 
nature by art, to conceal defects in the conformation 
of the body, by combining style, fit, and correct pro- 
portion in each garment. To accomplish this task, he 
requires a keen observation and an exquisite taste. 

" It is a very easy process to produce the old familiar 
ideal 18-inches size, so common in the pages of cut- 
ting magazines. Arithmetical calculations will easily 
accomplish this, but as to the yariety of fastidious 
tastes, and the multitude of defective and deformed 
figures, 'Aye, there's the rub.' Those who, like 
Richard IIL, are sent into this breathing world 
before their time, scarcely half completed, thoee are 
the men who puzzle our professional judgment and 
observation — who force us to throw aside our 
* block-patterns ' and extemporize something original 
for the occasion. 

'' A cutter may be conversant with no end of rules 
— ^he may even aspire to be a tectcher of cutting — and 
yet prove a complete failure in the practical applica- 
tion of his art. A military man may write forcibly 
on the art of war, and yet be entirely wanting in the 
keen observation and genius which constitute a suc- 
cessful general. By a parallel reasoning, I hold that 
a cutter may be a professional author, and yet be a 
complete novice in the practical application of his 
theoretical ideas. 

^* The first and fundamental idea of a cutter when 
engaged in measuring a customer, is to determine — 
not so much by measurement as by observation — 
under what special conformation the person being 
measured is to be classified. 

" To measure a man 40 inches round the chest, 
and to drafl a 40 inches proportionate coat, are not 
sufficient to entitle a man to be conmdered a suc- 
cessful cutter. Should he have failed to notice the 
particular formation of the body, in its structural 
inclinations, in its erect or stooping attitudes; the 
sloping or the squareness of the shoulders, the Jbr* 
taardness of the shoulder, or inward inclination of 
the limb ; the flatness of the chest, or the curve of 
back; the smallness of seat, or roundness of the 
haunch; and flily other pectdiarities of formation, 
which might be enumerated, he has then failed in 
the primary conception and principle upon which 
success can be achieved. He may possibly succeed 
— ^by fitting on, by allowing ample outlets, and by 
alterations — in reducing the coat to that fonn which 
want of observation had prevented him observing 




at the time he was measuring the customer ; but this 
mode of arriving at a /< is what the French term 
' euaia^ or mere attempts at cutting. 

''The plan is universally practised by French 
cutters, and is repeated four or five times before the 
garment is thoroughly finished. As our fashions, 
like our dramas, are principally borrowed from the 
French, so this mode of cutting, which now prevails 
to a great extent in this country, has been borrowed 
from our neighbours. 

'' It appears to me that by this system of repeatedly 
fitting on, the talent of the cutter consists more in 
the correct idea he forms of the eJBfect produced by 
certain alterations than in the knowledge of a true 
system of cutting, and that accuracy of observation 
by which alterations are intended to be reduced 
practically to a mmmuni. Under such a system, it 
is quite obvious that a want of attention to the prin-* 
ciples of correct cutting, and a disregard to that care- 
ful observation of the form, which characterized the 
old school of cutters, must necessarily be fostered. 

" A coat is blocked out under the impression that it 
will be made all right when fitted on and cut over 
again. A stranger watching the process of ripping 
and pressing, and then cutting over again — a process 
coats cut by this plan have invariably to undergo— 
would naturally suppose that the customer had 
never been measured for the coat, and that the cutter 
had been ' drawing a bow ' at a venture. The size 
and multiplicity of the inlays left on at the difiTerent 
parts would allow of the same coat being made up 
for a man three or four inches stouter or taller. 

'' I am well aware that customers are at times ex- 
ceedingly fastidious in their fancies, and have very 
indefinite ideas as to style in dress, and that this 
renders it imperative to the cutter to leave inlays 
at front and in the length of a coat. These, 
however, are merely a question of style,^ and are 
quite admissible, if for thb purpose only. My ob- 
jection has special reference to the undeniable fiict, 
that when drafting the coat no apparent effort was 
made to adapt the shape to the form of the customer 
for whom it was intended. The practice is too com- 
mon to be denied — that too many cutters only com* 
mence to draft the coat after it has been fitted on, 

"All peculiarities of figure are left to be found 
out when the coat is tried on for the first time, or 
postponed imtil the second or third process takes 
place. 

<' l^ow, I affirm that these repeated tryings oD| 
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and the expensiTe alteraiicms thej entail, far more 
frequently indicate a want of professional knowledge 
on the part of a cutter, than a vacillating judgment 
or &Btidiousness on the part of the customer. 

"The same enormous outlets, left on aU ooaU 
aUhe^f and the yery identical alterations which evay 
coat has to undergo, unequivocally reveal the prac- 
tice of the random Hockingy by which they have one 
and all been produced. 

'^I decidedly object to these gradual approaches 
towards a fit, and hold that a careful observation, 
together with a correct system of cutting, ought to 
supersede the necessity of these experimental trials 
to produce one. They most certainly are no evidence 
of any advance in the profession. As a question of 
professional policy, this * blocking-out' process ought 
unquestionably to be repudiated by all laying any 
claim to be called cutters. 

" It is admitted that the business of a cutter is 
gradually passing into the hands of mere novices in 
the trade^ who, equipped with a full set of block pat- 
terns — the production of some other's brains — occupy 
positions and pocket salaries to neither of which 
have they any professional claim. Fortified in this 
opinion, by random blocking, a full baste, and a 
second and third fit-on, they laugh at the many 
difficulties which genuine cutters have to contend 
with. They urge, in defence of their plan, that it 
is the custom of the trade. Nearly all do the same 
— ^produce their coats by ' third and fourth editions, 
revised and corrected.' 

'' My personal experience and knowledge of the 
trade enable me to assert, that the most talented and 
successful cutters I have met with hold that the first 
principle in cutting is to photography as it were, the 
form of the customer on the mind's eye; and that, as 
the art of a cutter consists in reproducing this par- 
ticular form on cloth, his success will depend upon 
his superior mental fiiculties and facility to seize the 
outlines of each individual figure. 

" It is said of Gruikshank, the great caricaturist 
artist, that his restless genius led him to be con- 
stantly on the look-out for peculiarities in feature and 
oddities in dress, and that when travelling in rail- 
ways and in stage-coaches, he has been known to 
sketch upon his finger-nails any eccentricity of 
human nature with which he met. The same ruling 
passion, and gift of observing the varied conforma- 
tions of the human frame, and the ability to produce 
on cloth, garments suited to these makes, constitute 
the peculiar talent requisite in a cutter, and make 
him successful in his profession. 

'^ Two cutters, using the same system, have been 
known to measure a customer for the same descrip- 
tion of coat. One succeeds, with perfect ease, in 
producing a stylish and well-fitting coat; the other, 
afler repeated tryings on and alterations, produces a 
ooat utterty deficient in style, and thoroughly lu- 
comfortable in wear. As they were both produced 
by the self-same systemi how is this difference to be 



accounted for? The one drafted his coat by the 
' free and easy' system of blocking ^ without the least 
mental effort to notice the formation of the body ; 
while the other observed the peculiarity of form, and 
had the courage and the judgment to make his rule 
apply to meet the defects in the customer's %ure. 

" Several plans of admeasurement have been sub- 
mitted to the trade, and amongst them some very 
ingenious in the construction of the method of putting 
them into practice, as well by means of the common 
inch tape as by various mechanical contrivances. 

" The inventors attempt to entirely dispense with 
an exercise of judgment, and to reduce cutting or 
fitting to a purely mechanical operation: strapping 
and buckling men up in instruments, and taxing the 
patience of the customers for fifteen or twenty 
minutes while supposed to be obtaining an exact 
measurement and a thorough knowledge of the dif- 
ferent peculiarities in the %ure, so as to be able to 
draft the garment on the cloth with a certainty of 
its being precisely the shape suitable to the make. 

" I have seen some of these appliances tested, and 
can confidently assert that the ideal theories of the 
inventois have never been realized. The results 
have been more uncertain, and the alterations more 
frequent than by the old and simple system of 
measurement. 

" These mechanical appliances, which are to super- 
sede the judgment and observation of the cutter, 
have never been received with favour by the trade 
generally. A rigid piece of mechanism can never 
produce the elegant style and the graceful touches 
which are the result of the artistic eye of the 
cutter. 

" The teachers and inventors of these plans assume 
to be in possession of some great secret, the reveal- 
ing of which would prove an infallible preventive 
against all future mistakes and alterations. The 
ideas contained in these systems have long been 
known by the trade, but the simple and incontestable 
fact which young cutters equally overlook is, that 
where one man is found to excel another as a cutter, 
the superiority of the talent in a great majority of 
cases is not due to the particular rule or system 
employed, but to the exercise of an intuitive taste 
and faculty of observation which require to be 
constantly cultivated. 

''I would venture to say that the most unsuc- 
cessful cutters are those who strictly and with a lazy 
servility follow their rule, and I have known men 
who have acquired a wide reputation as cutters, who 
followed no rule whatever. They were a rule in 
themselves, and the whole secret of their sudcess 
consisted in their natural tact and keenness of 
perception. 

'* A rule is but an instrument in the hands of 
the cutter, as the gun is in the hands of a sports- 
man — to be turned to more or less advantage accord- 
ing to the ability of either to use it. I dwell the 
more forcibly upon, this point, as I have heard of 
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^ttera who had fhe very same alterations in all 
their coats. The side-seams and shoulder-seams 
w^e all formed upon one fixed principle by strictly 
adhering to the instructions. 

• '* The drafting of a garment is not the only point 
t\rhich demands attention — a knowledge of the 
making-up department, especially in these days of 
high style, should form a most important element in 
the professional qualifications of a cutter. The care- 
less pressing of a side-seam, or of the waist-seam of 
a coat,, will alter the form and size to the extent of 
entailing a heavy alteration. The size of a coat may 
be considerably reduced by the linings not fitting 
properly. Cutters with an imperfect knowledge of 
the trade are unable to account for the altered 
condition of the coat, and consequently cannot pre- 
scribe the necessary remedy. 

'^ At the present day when the talent of the cutter 
is, in cases of disproportion, so directed to the im- 
provement of the figure, a knowledge of making up 
is most important to enable him to give the proper 
directions to the workman to ensure the result he 
requires. 

'* The training of a staff of men to carry out his 
ideas of style, in which V^s, pressing, and careful 
making up are indispensable » should constitute the 
first duty of a cutter engaged in conducting a smart 
trade." 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1566 and 1567. 



Diagram 1| 3, 6, 7, and 8, are the pattern of a 
coachman's undress firock-coat, drafted for a man 
20 inches breast and 18 inches waist; but the several 
quantities aiEzed to the different points will enable 
our readers to produce the same style of coat for any 
other size by means of the '^ Graduated Measures.** 

Diagram 2, illustrates Mr. Anderson's plan for 
regulating the dress in a pair of trousers. 

Diagrams 4, 5| 12, and 16, represent the style of 
trimming the sleeves of Mess-jackets for Officers in 
the Infantry, and show the difierence for distinction 
of rank. They are fully described in our notice of 
the new regulation for this garment. 

Diagrams 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 17| are the pat- 
tern of the present style of double-breasted frock- 
coat. 

Diagram 13, illustrates Mr. Holding*s plan of 
treating for dress, and will be found described in his 
letter. 

FROCK-COAT. 



On one of the plates we illustrate the present style 
of this garment, a pattern of which is included in 
our collection. 

On another plate will be found the illustration of 
a gentlemanly style of morning-coat, and a very 
smart out-door jacket for ladies. 



COACHMAN'S LIVERY. 




On the third plate, we illustrate the style of 
morning livery most generally worn by coachmen; 
and as we have given the pattern of the coat in our 
collection, our r^ers will form a correct idea of the 
style. 

The coat may be made of the colour of the livery or 
of Queen's mixture, cut long in waist and skirt, six 
buttons and holes at front of forepart, small turn. 
End of collar as shown on the plate, or square, to 
fancy. Plain flaps at the waist-seam, rather deep. 
Plain sleeve, with cuff, one button and hole in it, and 
one above. Long side-edges, with three buttons. 
Crest buttons. Edges stitched raw. 

The waistcoat is cut very long and straight at the 
bottom, and usually with a smidl roll-collar, and to 
button up high. The lower button is placed a little 
distance up, and lefl unfastened. If made of striped 
Valencia or toilanet, the stripes should run length" 
ways; the sleeves and backs of stout white cotton 
or brown holland. A plain stand-collar may be 
worn, if preferred. Crest buttons are generally used 
to livery waistcoats, but somedmes with mixture 
they match those on the coat. Breeches of drab 
casaimere or cord, cut full in the thigh, and to reach 
well on to the calf. They are made to fit tight at 
the knee and below to the bottom. They have four 
pearl buttons at the knee, about seven-eighths of an 
inch apart, and one in the garter, which is usually 
cut on. They have '^ split " fall and frog -pockets. 

The gaiters are made of drab cassimere, cut full 
fix>m the calf to the bottom, and not very large on 
the foot. Pearl buttons at the side, the three upper 
ones being smaller than the others, and the same 
distance apart as on the breeches. The edges are 
turned in and double-atitchedy or bound with Prussian 
binding. Our artist has omitted to show the seam 
of the tongue ; one half is cut on, and the other 
sewn in. 



THE REPORT OF FASHION. 



We beg to intimate to the trade generally, that the 
copy of the above work for the approaching seasons 
will be published towards the end of the present 
month. The character of this work is so well esta- 
blished, that we need not refer to its contents, but 
that there may be some few of the patrons of our 
monthly work who are not acquainted with the 
difi*erence between it and the " Report." For their 
information it will be sufiScient to state that the latter 
work comprises a large plate of twenty-three figures, 
beautifully coloured, illustrating the newest styles of 
dress in every variety for the season, patterns in full 
size, and collection reduced to scale; and a copious 
letter-press description of the newest goods selected 
from the leading houses, and all necessary particulars 
for makmg up. For further details we refer our 
readers to the advertisement on the cover. 



EDWARD MINISTER AND SON 
London,*, 
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Vlir 9clrttfc Itriioisftars. 

* A fkthanr Md d{*pM«r «f atb«i nwn'i Hoff."— ITaUMk 
70 THt IDROB Of TBI " OAZITTK OF riSHION." 

Dub Sib, 

I was TCT^ mncl) gratified hj tha penual of Hr. 
John Andenon'a reply to the communication I seat 
you, tuid which yon pnbliahed in yonr Febmary 
number. I bare not a doubt but that the expoeition 
c>f hit ideaa on the qneation of drtti in trouserB, will 
prore both interesting and instmctive to your widely 
extended drde of readers, at home and abroad. I 
am sotry to leam that yonr intdligent correspondent 
purposes to retire from the field of his " life-laboun," 
and hope that, before he bids as a final farewell, he 
may be prenuled upon to giro the trade the full 
benefit of that hardly earned, extensiTe information, 
which, during a life of deep research and of oft- 
repeated experiments, he must ineritably haTe 
acquired. 



I thank him moat sincerely tar the high eompli- 
tnent he pays me, in offering to leave me his roaotle 
as a legacy, when he retires fhun the field. While 
duly sensible of the honour he would confer upon 
me, I should hesitate in taking upon myself the 
onerous duties, but that I would hope, by following 
in his footsteps, to inherit somathing of his abilities 
and perseverance; and, by taking up the task where 
be left off, make them instrumental to the advaiioe- 
ment and benefit of our trade. I would endeavour 
to guide the rising generation along the thorny road 
of knowledge, if not to the promised land itself. I 
would keep my " Watchful Eye " stead&stly fixed 
upon truth, and not allow any obstacle to discourage 
me, nor any amount of labour involved, prevent me 
from addiug my mite of information to promote the 
development of those scientific priociples, which form 
tho fundamental basis of every branch of art. 

To clothe the hnqian fignra so as to satisfy the 
different whims and faocies, and to keep pace with 
the erer-changing mandates of fashion, involves a 
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taak wliich would at times reqnire the wisdom* of 
Solomon, combined with the patience of Job, and the 
artistic genius of a Michael Angelo. While, on the 
other hand, what with the unsettled state of the 
labour market, the profits of first-class trades are 
graduallj becoming so '' small bj degrees and beaur 
tifullj less,** that I quite expect we shall arrire at a 
point when our situation will bear a striking re- 
semblance to that described in Dr. Watts*s well- 
known hymn of the busj bee, '' Gathering honej all 
the day " '' for others to devour,**^ and no person of 
any ability will think it worth his while to follow 
our profession. 

With respect to trouper-cutting, I am. very desirous 
to see a great improvement made in this branch of 
our trade, and having recently studied the question 
of a CENTRAL LINE for this garment very closely, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is impossible 
to place a straight line upon a trouser-system in any 
position which will be central to the whole of the 
body and leg. The waist, seat, knee, and foot vary 
so much in their relative positions to one another, 
that no given straight line would cut through the 
centre of each of them. 

For instance, in Mr. Anderson's system the central 
line is not central, either to the waist, seat, or to the 
bottom of the trouser. I trust that by alluding in my 
remarks to Mr. Anderson's plan, it will not be con- 
strued by your readers into an expression on my 
part of finding fault with the system. I merely 
refer to it as a coifivenient medium to iUustrate my 
ideas. I never criticize for the vain-glorious pur- 
pose of obtaining a personal victory, but for the. 
advancement of science alone, and I believe that no 
one, under these circumstances, will be more glad to 
receive the candid expression of my opinion than 
your correspondent himself. > 

With regard to trouser systems in general, it is 
always a satisfaction to me to witness the produc- 
tions of other persotis, as affording evidence of a 
healthy spirit of inquiry and anxious aspiration after 
perfection. We have had one continuous flow of. 
ideas on trouser systems, but I opino that tiie im- 
portant question, after all, is not whether we have 
otntained a new plan, but— what I imagine is of fiur. 
greater importancer-have we succeeded in finding^. 




out the tru» anatomical principles upon which a 
system should be constructed, to possess the neces- 
sary qualities, ttnd be adapted to meet the wants and 
requirements of this enlightened age. 

With respect to dre$$ in trousers, my opinion is 
that the system should be adapted to provide for the 
vndreea side; the fork to be produced by a propor- 
tion of the right thigh-measure, and the additional 
quantity required for the (&es8-side, to be added and 
deducted as a separate consideration. 

I see one objection to Mr. Anderson's plan, for 
which I would beg to suggest a remedy. I will first 
state the ground of objection. When the trousers 
are made of striped articles, the stripes vfould natu- 
rally be cut through, and present a broken diagonal 
appearance at the top of the fiill-seam at front of the 
stomach, caused by the deep hollowing out for the 
fork. The remedy I would advise would be to take 
about three-eighths of an inch off the un^&ess-side 
from the top of the fall-seam, running it off to nothing 
at the hollow of the fork, and adding it on to the 
other side. 

This plan — ^which is similar to that of Mr. Reeves 
— ^I have practised for a considerable time, and have 
found it to answer well. It keeps the firont-seam — 
where the fly is placed — ^perpendicular, and in per- 
fect harmony with the pattern if the article be 
striped. 

There is one point in connexion with the drese 
which I do not remember to have ever seen men- 
tioned by any other writer — viz., what deviation the 
und!0r-sides will require? The whole attention of 
trouser-cutters appears to have been directed to the 
toj^-sides. In my opinion, before we can hope to 
realize perfection in a system, the deviation re- 
quired for the imcier-sides at the fork will have to 
be carefiilly taken into consideration and provided 
for. 

I could have wished to have made some observa- 
tions on Mr. Anderson's ideas as to tibie position of 
the bottom of the leg-seam, but the diagram illus- 
trating his system is slightly confused at that point, 
and prevents me firom noticing it as I should have 

liked. 

Yours very sincerely, 

"Watchful Etb." 
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I DMTB cot wbxc^ pmB of tToiuoi'B by Mr. Andov 
«on'8 syBtem whkdi you paUiahed, and am perftody 
satiafied witib the lesoltB, all fitting admirably. In 
drafting a pair for a oarpolent man by this plan, a 
prop o rti on of the eeat-meaaore g^^es a Texy krge leg. 
I shotdd like to aee how that gentleman altera his 
flystam to mzit this parfcieular figme. 

I recollect some yean ago, your correspondent 
contributing a pattern of trauaera, also of a coat and 
▼eat, in the aame nnmber of your work, and aa they 
happened to correspond in aiae with the meaanrea of 
one of my cuatomera, I made iiae of them for him 
and kept the patteroa for aome years. They were a 
moat excellent fit. 

From the patterns I have aeen at Tarioaa timea 
contributed by Mr. Anderaon to 'the Gazette of 
Fashion, I lunre formed a higb opinion of that gentle^ 
man^a talent, and any commtinioation from him 
would be certain 'to reoeiye great attention firom me. 

I am. Sir, 

Toura reapectfiilly, 

« T. E. B.'' 



TO THE SDnOR OF THE ''aAflCTZB OF FASHIOV." 

Deab Sir, 

I take the earlieat opportonity to compliment your 
correspondent, Mr. J. B. Holding, on his auggeation 
which appeared in your number for February. It 
bears a great reaemblance to the plan recommended 
by your moat able and ingenious correspondent, Mr. 
J. Anderaon, but ia, I conaider, rather lesa com- 
plicated. 

I would r«^)ectfully beg of our new friend, 
^ J. H. E.," to &vour your readera with a diagram 
illuatrating hia ayatem for drafting trouaera, aa they 
would then have Ihe opportunity of testing it; not 
but that I feel certain beforehand that it will be 
Ibund to anawer well. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Youra very truly, 

" A Novice." 



I 




to the ehriob of the "oazbtte of faehiqe. 
Sir, 

The principle propoondad by Mr. Anderson in hia 
ayatem for trouaera, which- you puUiahed in the 
January number of your work, of regulating the 
pontion of the bottom of the leg-aeam, and of 
determining the proportionate quantity of the whole 
width the trousers are to be cut at the bottom, 
which is to be given on the side-seam aide of hia 
central line drawn from A to C, muat, I fiincy, in 
practice lead to aome confusion, aa well aa to drafting 
a shape not always in harmony with certain figures. 

In the diagram illuatrating hia ayatemt Mr. Ander- 
aon haa taken the waiat at 15, and the seat at 18, 
conaequently the distanoe firom F to G,iB one-aixth of 
the seat (8), and L ia from F, three-eightha of the 
aeat (6|)— aa H ia marked at one-fourth from F, 
and L at one-eighth firom H — which determinea the 
width of the top-aide at the bottom, irrespectively of 
anypaitacular aize to which the trousers may require 
to be cut If one pair is to be drafted to 16 inches, 
jiad another to 20, at the bottom, and the two cua- 
tomeiB ahould measure the aame aiae round the aeat, 
it is evident that we ahould have two very different 
ahapea in the two patterns produced; as, with tne 
leg Beam plaoed at the aame diatanoe from C on both, 
there would be a oonaiderable diffiarence in the widths, 
from C to Y, on the two pattexna, aa the whole of 
.(he difference between the two widths, 16 and 20, 
would be allowed on at the aide-seam. The trouaera 
would, in one inatance, have to be drafted wider abo 
«t the kofiO) or the aide-aoam cut with a very great 
spring. 

It may aeem preaumptuons in me to queation the 
oorreotneaa of any rule, emanating firom so hjgb an 
authority in the trade aa your conreapondent, but 
thia idea occurred to xne while leading over his 
direotionat and I thought that Mr. Anderson had 
omitted to take thia into conaideration when laying 
down the baaia of hia ayatem, or that, knowing what 
he would do in such a case, he took it for granted 
that every one elae poaseaaed the same amount of 
judgment to guide him. 

If not ti:e8passing too far on the patience and good 
nature of your correspondent— althoiigh^JQdging from 
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Be, it wonld appear almost impoaaible to ask 
ivooTS in connenon with the trade than he 
lliDg to eatD^y with — I would, in all due 
, beg of this particular one being added to 
list for which I, aa one of your readere, ant 
idebted to him. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

"T. Z." 



RIPTION OP THE PATTERNS IN 
DIAGBAM. 
Plates 1581 ahd 1582. 

mu I,S,and 15,are the pattern of »psif of 
ling-troiuers. We do not ofier it as any- 
w for this season, bat aa a nsefol pattern 
ay be eaaly drafted and as easily made np 
rade. RidiDg-trousers have become indis- 
to ladies, since the tnin of the habit has 
in been reduced to its present limited length 
he measure taken to the ankle, and, conse- 
it is a necessity for every trade undertaking 
r habits, to be au Jitit also in tliis article cf 

aiat of a female £gure being naturally very 
proportion to the size of &o hips, it will 
via that there must be a great difference in 
) of the side-seam compared with that in a 
trousers drafted* for a man, to have the 
r amount of liberty. The seat-seam b also 
I a considerable amount of round. They 
lly made with a fly-front, the opening ex- 
o within an inch of the 1^-seam. Others 
ing opening at each side-seam, on the prin- 
a pair of whole-f\ill trousers, but witliout 
in, and one or two buttons in the opening, 
iatband (diagram 15) is rounded on the 
la edge, so aa to make the top-edge smaller 
le it to fit close in to the small of tbe wiust. 
and bnokle may be attached at the back, if 
sers should not be cut sufficiently smaU at 
It to dispense with the necessity ibr con- 
them Bt the hollow of the body. Narrow 
r cloth are- sewn on on each side of the 



trousers at the bottom. The bed averages aboat 
4^ inches. The top-aiile is well hollowed over the 
instep, and the under-aide rounded for the heel. 
Some ladies have a portion of their liding-tronsera 
lined with a thin ohamoia leather; we have indi- 
cated by TouletU lines the usual posi^n. 

To obviate the difficulty in getting at the measures 
for a lady's riding- trousers, the relative lengths of 
side-seam and leg-amm, shown on the diagram, 
which is drawn to the tenth of an inch scale, may 
be taken as a guide to the avenge proportion one 
beats to the other, although the variation in the 
height of the figure, or the relative length of the 
body to the 1^, in some cases may interfere with 



Diagrams 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 12, are the pattern 
of one of the &shionabIe style of riding-habits for 
the seaaoa. It is double-breasted. The Upel (dia- 
gram 2) is cut with a considerable hollow at the 
sewiog-on edge, so as to give the necessary freedom 
on the outer edge to sit properly over the prominent 
part of the bosom. The back-skirt (diagram 12) is 
cut whole, with a " banyan " plait at the centre, and 
a plain plait on each ude. The forepart-skirt (dia- 
gram 6) is rather long, and narrow at the bottom 
and at front. 

We have not given the pattern of the s^le of 
train now worn, as there is really no change what- 
ever in the shape and size aince we published a 
pattern lost summer, as, however, some of our readers 
may not have the April or the October number 
for last year by them, the following directions will 
enable them to draft a pattern to the present style. 

Having the paper large enough, drawn straight 
central line, mark on it on each side at top half the 
waist-measure, and down the line 3 inches for the 
proper hollow, and 10^ on each side at this distance 
down. At 15 inches down, mark on the leSi side 
19^, and 21^ to the right. At 37 inches down, niu-k 
on the right, 82}, and at il^, 23J to the left. 
Bound the edge on the right side, from 6, through 
10^, 21}, to SO^, and the left from 6 (supposing the 
waist-measure to be 12), through lOi, 19}, to 23^. 
Sound the bottom, &om 30J to 41J, and draft it 
nearly straight from 41} to 23j. This will repre- 
sent the upper pordon or top-side of the train. 
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For the nnder-mde, on the left mde of the central 
line, mark at the top 20 to the left, and 20| at the 
right side; at 9 inches down, mark on the left 25, 
and 24 on the right; at 19 inches down, mark on 
ecuA side 27 ; at 47^ down, mark 27 on each side 
also. Form the edge on the left side from 20 through 
25 to 27 at the bottom, and the right edges from 20) 
through 24 to 27. Hollow the train at top 1 } inch, 
and mark up from the bottom of the central line 
2 inches. Draw the bottom of the under-side from 
the bottom of each side-seam through this point. It 
will be adTisable to cut the ketch on to the top of the 
left side-seam, which will be to ihe ry^JU of the line; 
this can be done by marking out beyond 20), 
6} inches. A straight line can then be drawn from 
top to bottom, as the round-edge will touch this line 
at 19 inches down. The proper shape of the bottom 
of the train will thus be clearly seen. It is usual 
now to cut the train from 6 to 10 inches longer 
than the measure taken to the ankle, deducting the 
length the waist is cut to. 

The top of the train is sewn on to the narrow 
strught band, which is fastened with a small buckle 
and strap. 

As drafted, the right side of the central line will 
be the left side of the train. 

Diagram 9, is the pattern of the collar. 
Diagrams 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, and 17, are the 
pattern of a new style of the garment first introduced 
under the title of the " Sandringham,*' or the " Nor« 
folk *' Jacket, which will be found illustrated on one 
of the plates for the present month. The forepart 
and back are both plaited in all round. The plaits 
are two inches apart, and about l-j^ inch broad. In 
cutting the pattern, it Mrill be advisable to leave the 
exact shape of the shoulder-seams until the plaits 
are all folded, and then to cut the shape of both 
back and forepart to run properly. The quantities 
given on the diagrams will be sufficient guide in 
producing the pattern. The top-side sleeve (dia- 
gram 8) is cut wide at top, to allow of a plait 
being formed at the sleeve-head. The bottom of 
the sleeve is gathered on to a narrow wristband 
(diagram 10), which is fastened by a button and 
hole. Diagram 11 is the pattern of the under-side 
sleeve, 14 the collar, and 13 the belt. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 

The election of three pensioners on the funds of 
this Institution, which took place on the 26th of 
February last, was fixed at too late a period in the 
month to admit of our publishing the result in our 
last number. For the information of those who are 
interested in any of the candidates, or who may be 
desirous of knowing how any case, they may be 
anxious to forward, stands as to its future prospects, 
we give the result of the poll, with the numbers 
accumulated by the different candidates. We de- 
note by a star those whose election was secured:^ 

•Frederick Ashbury 2914 

Thomas Bromwell 2043 

Voseph Burnett 337C 

William GottereU 502 

JohnW. Lendon 130 

Robert Hugh Lewis 2241 

Thomas Magner 250 

Charles MaUam 719 

William Moody • 197 

John Ratty 2180 

William Rew 855 

John Sutherland 50 

♦Francis Taylor 2837 

James Webb 890 

By comparing the number of votes each candidate 
added, at thb election, to the number he had pre- 
viously polled, the supporters of this Institution will 
see how far their exertions to secure the return of 
their particular candidates have been successful, and 
furnish them with some guide for future operations. 

LADIES' RIDING-HABITS. 

Agreeably with our usual custom, we publish this 
month the illustrations of the newest and most 
fashionable styles of riding-habits introduced for the 
forthcoming season. We have given a pattern of 
that which is the newer — ^the double-breasted ^nt 
— K>n the sheet of patterns in diagram, with the neces- 
sary directions for cutting it. 

We extract the following details from our work, 
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the '^ Eeport of Fasliion,'' for Spring and Summer. 
We have iUostrated two distiiLct atyles on our plates. 
One is double-breasted, and conaequentlj the greater 
noveltjy the other is single-breasted, closed to the 
throat 

Although double-breasted habits have been worn, 
still th^ have certainly been the exception to the 
mk. As Lidies frequently continue equestrian 
exercise until very late in the year, the protection 
which this form affords them has decidedly an 
advantage in this respect It will be seen by the 
pattern, as well as by the back view on one of the 
figures which represents equally the back view of both 
styles, that the waist is still worn short, and the back 
is only moderately broad across to the baok-scye. It 
is very narrow at the bottom, and the side-seam 
well curved. • The back-scye is deeper than for- 
merly worn. The lapel Js cut to Ji medium width, 
and has holes worked in it from the top to the 
bottom, OP only to a certain distance up to the 
front. The turn to Jthe firont is small, and short. 
The collar is- low and narrow. The sleeve rather 
wide, but not large at the |hand. There are 
various ways of finishing the sleeve at the bottom. 
Sometimes, as shown on this figure, with a straight 
closed slash on the top-side,, and four or five but- 
tons; or with, a narrow cuff and two buttons and 
holes, as on a coat-sleeve. Othen prefer an 
" Austrian ktlot,'* a. large . " crow's-foot " figure, 
or merely a deep pointed cuff. Whichever style may 
be selected, the edges are trimmed with a narrow 
silk braid sewn on flat round the top of the cuff, but 
not round the slash. The knot or '^ crow's-foot ^ 
would be worked in a bold cord to show up well. 
The jacket-skirt is much in the length last reported, 
but is perhaps rather broader. A '* banyan ''-plait 
is formed at the centre, and a plain plait at the 
bottom of each side-seam. The skirt should be 
lined with cloth, or, if with silk, should be inter- 
lined with a firm black linen to keep it well put 
firom the fulness of the train. Two plaits are taken 
out under the bosom in the pattern ; this plan has 
become generally adopted, as it forms a better shape 
to the front of the habit, and gives a more gracefiil 
appearance to the. bust. A thin crinoline is used 
ior the fronts, sewn lengthways, and a band cfi^oss- 




ways to keep it out We recommend a little 
wadding at the front of the scye to fill up the 
hollow which is mostly met with in female figures at 
that part of the body. The bottom-edge of the body 
must be kept very easy, or the habit will creep up 
in wear tp the small of the waist. By sufi&cient 
liberty being allowed for the hips, the habit will fit 
dose in to the figure. 

The single-breasted habit does not present any 
marked feature in style. The body is cut rather 
long at front and over the hip, and the front-edge 
is fastened up to the gorge* There is not any 
collar. The sleeve is rather easy all the way down. 
Braiding has become so very much adopted by 
ladies, that it would be short-sighted on the part of 
the tailor not to avail himself of the opportunity 
to introduce it as an ornament in habits. The 
design we have illustrated on this and the adjoining 
figure, is easily executed in a good sized tracing- 
braid, and has a pretty effect Blue is much worn 
in ladies' cloth and Venetians. Some of the fancy 
.coatings make up well. A rather light shade is run 
.on. Black is also worn. Melton cloth, in grey 
mixture of a light colour, is frequently made up for 
the country or at the sea-side, especially for young 
ladies beginning to ride. Fancy twist or silk buttons 
of the domed or ball shape are worn of a moderate 
aize. It is usual to sew a braid on the edges, but 
a narrow one when a pattern is worked out 

We find no alteration in the style of train since we 
reported last summer. The excessively scanty trains 
which were introduced, did not please, and the com- 
pass produced according to the several quantities we 
have given as a guide to draft the pattern of a train, 
we find generally preferred. 

Ladies' riding-trousers are usually made of the 
same cloth as the habit, or of chamois leather, and the 
lower part of the legs faced with cloth. We have 
^ven the necessary particulars when describing the 
pattern in diagram* 



NEW STYLE OF NORFOLK JACKET. 



On one of our plates, we have illustrated a new 
style of the form of lounge-jaoket introduced some 
years since under the| above title, or the '^ Sandhng- 
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Lam" Jacket, and which, after beuig partially 
neglected for a time, has lately been revived, and is 
now one of the favourite aBapea ftxt the season* 

The particular character of the garment is main- 
tained, bat we have a material difference in the 
arrangement, by the alteration in the numbers of 
the plaits, and continuing them throughout bodi 
forepart and back. This has the efieot of giving 
incxeased eompass, without the appeaxance being 
aJfected by an undghtly quantity of material hanging 
looeely from the body. 

A space is left plain at front of both foreparts, for 
the buttons and holes. There are generally four, 
the* lower one not placed below the waist, and the 
top one close to the gorge. A small stand-collar is 
usually worn, the ends roimded off a little, similar to 
the collar of a military tunic. The jacket is 8hoi:]t. 
The sleeve is cut very wide, and jplaited in a little at 
top. The bottom is gathered on to a narrow wrist- 
band which is. fiutened with a button and hole. 
There is a belt at the waist, with a button and holei 
and a second button sewn behind the other to 
increase the size if necessary. 

Checked coatings are much in favour for this style 
of jacket. The larger patterns make up well, as the 
appearance of the garment gives good scope for pat- 
terns with some character. Medium colours are best 
adapted. The edges are turned in, and stitched 
a little distance in. Fancy buttons are worn — 
smoked pearl, ivory, bone, or wood. 

The trousers, as shown on the plate, are cut large, 
and to fall easily on the foot. Borders are being 
resumed* 

On one of the figures on one of the plates* pub- 
lished this month, we ^ve the representation of a 
light Over-coat,] suitable to the time of year, and 
affording the protection against rain or dust which 
is necessary, without having the appearance of being 
worn for warmth. It is cut in the Chesterfield form, 
short and moderately easy. The back is cut with 
a seam at the centre, and to a medium width at the 
small of the waist. An opening is left at the bottom 
of the back-seam. The coat is single-breasted, with 
a roll-collar. The front is thrown back when the coat 
is worn open. The collar and roll are faced with 
silk to match. The sleeve is rather wide, so as to 




allow of the arm passing easily into it, and finished 
with a deep round cuff when made of silk, or quite 
plain if without silk. There are four buttons and 
holes at front. The holes worked in a fiy, or through 
tEie forepart to fimcy. Our artist has evidently not 
cpnsidered these little details of any importance in 
his drawing, but the trade will understand their 
neoeasily, and supply the deficiency. The pockets 
ore at front of the skirts, across, without fiaps to the 
openings. light colours and materials are mostly 
used for this style of Over-coat, such as gre3rs, 
drabs, and light mixtures in Melton doth, or in a 
thin make of goods, with a fine but well defined 
twill on the face. It is manufacttired in a variety 
oi beautifid clear and light shades of colour, and is 
exceedingly appropriate for this purpose. 



REVIEW OF NEW GOODS FOR THE 

SEASON. 



Each succeeding season would really appear to 
add to the difficulty of the task imposed upon us in 
reviewing the different novelties in style, pattern, 
and make, in the new goods specially manufactured 
for the occasion. Whereas formerly we had a lew 
specimens of a particular make, we now find a 
large assortment of the same goods, comprising a 
variety of colouring, and due entirely to the success 
which the article met with on being brought before 
the notice of the public. As an illustration of our 
remarks, if we take the elastic make of coating 
which has become so favourite an article for coats, 
for summer wear especially,* it would be easy to call 
to mind the few patterns in which this make was 
first brought out. Now we have almost as great a 
variety in this one article as a tailor might require 
for his stock, without including any of the other 
makes of goods. 

A very pretty pattern is made by zig-zag lines^ 
rather bold in character, running across the &ce, 
producing the effect of bold diagonal ribs. This 
pattern tells excellently. Another good style is 
ajtemately diagonal ribbed lines, the ribs straight 
across, with fine perpendicular lines on the inter- 
vening spaces broken, of course, by the fine lines 
which edge the ribs. 
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Vhe Ctltttt'c Strpoivftots. 

" A istlwnr tnd dlipowi of othar man'* itnff."— TFoUm. 
SYSTEM FOR PATROL-JACKET. 



TO TBE EDnOB OF THE " OIZETTE OF FASBIOIT. ' 

Dear Sm, 

When the patrol-jacket was substituted for the 
sbell-jaclEet, formerly vora by officers ia tbe 
In&Qtry, yoa published the partianlars, and at 
Uie same time gave a pattern of it. I had the 
opportnnity to test the fit, and was so satisfied 
with the reaolt, that I framed a systeni from it 
for mj own coDTenience. As since that period I 
hare not aesn a plan for catting this form of jacket 
in an; of yonr nnmbera, my metbod, which I now 
•end you, ntay, perhaps, benefit some of your 
readers who hare not any other plan of their own 
in practice. 

X da not profeia to be np in ■3rstem-niaking, and 



yon will perceive that I bare not hesitated to avail 
myself of the plan you adopt in your " Complete 
Guide to Cutting," and trust yoa will not think I am 
treqwasing on your ground. 

The fixed quantities, in addition to the sizes of the 
bieast and waist, give the widths which are required 
for the necessary amount of ease in the jacket. I 
hare separated the back and forepart, as by giving 
the diSerent proportions for produciog the back 
suitable to the figure, and also to preserve the 
s^Ie, I avoid the repetition of the letters on the 
other diagram when tbe back ia closed at the side- 
To Dbaft the Back. 
DUORAH 6. 

Draw tbe line A B, to the length of tbe jacket, 
which tbe regulation tells us ia to be "28 inches 
ftom tbe bottom of tbe collar for a man 6 feet 
d indies in height, with a variation of half an inch 
iborter or longer for each inch diSerence in the 
height of the officer." 
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D can alto aerve to determine the top of the ride- 
body-eeam. 

At F, on ih4 back-team, at the length of natural 
wust, mark ont to I, for the edge of the side-body- 
■eam, half an inch lees than half the breast, and from 
I to K, half the difierence between the breast and 
waist meaanres. Make the distance Irotn F to L, 
the waist-meaeure and seven inches (including thu 
space between I and K), or 2^ inches more than tno- 
thirds of the waist from E. The width of side-body 
at bottom is marked at one inch less than two-thirds 
of the waist. 

To form the neck, make a pivot at E, or fA« hack- 
team ; cast from H, and mark at M, on the casting, 
half an inch less than one-third of the breast. Form 
the neck, and the front-edge of the forepart, throngh 
F and L, rounding it off at N. 

To Form the Sleeve. 
DlAGRAK 9. 

Draw the line A B, mark on it at C, half an inch 
less than two-thirds of the breast, including the two 
seams and the width of the back ; at D, the length to 
the elbow ; and at B, the full length of the sleeve. 
From C, draw the line C K, square with A B, and 
make the distance between the two points half the 
breast-measure. Make a pivot at C, and cast Erom 
B, making the distance froin B to F — to determine the 
bottom of the fbre-arm-seam — 9 inches fbr 18 inches 
breast and all sixes above, and half the breast-measure 
when it is below 18 inches. Mark from F to G the 
width of sleeve at bottom, 5^, according to the regu- 
lation; place the angle of the square at 6, and, 
allowing one arm to intercept D, draw a line from D 
to G, and from G to F. Draw a line from A to E, 
and at H, one inch nearer to A than to E ; mark up 
to I, square with A H, ona-eighth of the /breast - 
measnre, as a guide for tbe moet prominest part of 
the round of the sleevft-hettd.- ' Fona the gi«ere-head 
from A, through I, to E, shape tiie ibte^ani- stain 
bom E to F, and add on outside the line A B what- 
ever quantity may be neoesBary to make the sleeve to 
the width required, and the sleeve ia complete. 

Tou will perceive that the pattern which you 
published forms the basis of my sjitem, and your 
plan of laying down directions for producing a gar- 
ment by your method has been my guide in the 
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explanation of draftiiig llie system, so thai I am but 
a mere bocrofwer of your ideas to cany out what 
was to me nore an amosement than contemplated 
with any inteatioQ of making it public at any future 
time. 

A desire to contribute my mite to the mass of 
useful information which you offer to your readers in 
your pages, has alone infjnenced me in my task. 

Thanking you, in anticipation, if you should 
approve of my communication, for your kind conside- 
ratioD, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours respectfully, 



to th£ editor of the " oazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

Ever since our American friend and fellow- 
labourer, " May-Flower,*' favoured us with his trouser 
system, I have been beating about the bush, wait- 
ing to see if friends at home would respond in a 
kindred spirit in deeds as well as words; and have 
been an^ooaly looking for the practicability of the 
old and new countries being brought to engage in one 
common object — that of assisting one another. I was 
indifferent as to what might be said about my own 
productions, so that I might witness a desire to rival 
one another in good works. The sequel has turned 
out to my entire satisfaction, and I now find that 
there are others besides ourselves at home, not only 
poesessbg real talent, but evincing a desire to impart 
the benefit of their knowledge to those who may not 
be so fortunately situated as to have had- the practice 
required to enable them to conduct their, business 
with satisfaction. Seeing then that I am surrounded 
by gentlemen of experience, education, and agreeable 
manners, I the more cheerfully comply with the re- 
quest of yourcorrespcmdent,'' Watohful£ye," if agree- 
able to yourself and your readers generally, as I should 
be extremely carefol at' my time of life — when repose 
would seem more desirable — to obtrude myself or my 
views before the trade; but, on the other hand, if 
I thought that what I could say would be of any use 
to the mass of the trade, no matter however great 
the trouble it might involve, I should be quite 





ready to work for the benefit of my f ellow-craftsinen. 
I think that the pattern I now send you (diagram 11) 
will be a convincing proof that my brain has not yet 
quite lost all ito power of invention, or that, when put 
to the test, my hand shows any sign of want of its 
usual cunning. Any patterns I may send you will 
bear the same stamp, as I shall take care not to lose 
sight of the fact that I am on trial, and that it behoves 
me to sustain the flattering opinion which your 
readers have expressed as to the merits of my pro- 
ductions. 

The history of the pantaloons cut by this pattern 
forms an episode in my cutting experience, and 
shows the necessity for a man to thoroughly under- 
stand the anatomy of the figure, and to be well 
acquainted with causes and effects. 

I was recently consulted by Scotland's historical 
artist to construct a costume for a fancy dress ball, 
which would illustrate the dress worn by Highland 
chie& in the time of Prince Charles Stewart. I had 
for my guide a number of old prints representing the 
costume of the period, and set to on my task. After 
a good deal of trouble, I completed the dress to the 
great satisfaction of the artist, of the Highland 
chiefs, and of all the other chiefs, who had the 
opportunity of seeing my production on the oc- 
casion referred to. It will not, I hope, be con- 
sidered egotistical if I add that I was equally pleased 
with the result, and that I was convinced I had for 
once achieved perfection, and that there was no room 
for improvement. 

The part of the dress of which I send you the 
pattern is my old favourite, the tight trews with 
the hose combined. Being cut on the crossway of 
the tartan, they required, in order to make them com- 
pletely skin-tight, to be cut two inches shorter than 
the length of the leg, and at least 1| inch smaller; 
and, when on, the skin itself was not a more perfect 
fit. The pattern sent is drafted for a man measuring 
15 inches waist, 18 seat, and 30 in the leg-seam. 

I have laid down a true centre, equal on each side; 
the lines are constructed from the centre. To the 
side-seam at top, 6^; and to the front-edge, 4|. To 
the top of the leg-seam of the undreaa top-side, 4^ ; 
6 to the top of the leg-seam of the other leg; and 7| 
to the top of the leg-seam of the under-sides, at 
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three inches on each side of the bottom of the centre- 
line, which represents the centre of the heel as well 
as the centre of the foot, as shown by the shape 
illustrated bj the roulette lines. A line drawn from 
the inside point, terminates at the top of the undress 
leg-seam, and another, from the outside point, ter- 
minates at the point 6^, marked from the top of the 
centre-line outwards. These are the only three lines 
in the whole affair, excepting the division of the leg 
into four parts. The knee is situated at half the 
distance between the second and third diyisions, 
and the calf between the third and fourth. 

Nothing could possibly be more simple in con- 
struction, and even the " Novice " — as one of your 
correspondents styles himself — could not find, in all 
the creation of tailorhood, a more simple plan, or such 
a skin-fitting garment as that of which I send you a 
pattern. It speaks for itself, and TU let it stand as 
it is, for the critics to discuss and enlarge upon. As 
it can stand upon its own feet, clothed, and that pro- 
perly, there is no need to be uneasy as to the result ; 
like its constructor, there will be no retreating, but 
constantly advancing, conquering to conquer. 

You have now before you the result of my start- 
ing-point in the course which I had laid out for 
myself; and having had the experience of upwards 
of 50 years in the trade, and thoroughly acquainted 
with all kinds of garments, plain and fancy, I'll find 
no difiiculty in laying my hands on what may amuse, 
and perhaps instruct, some of your friends, and can 
only add that they will be perfectly welcome to any 
contribution I may send to your magazine. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

John Akderson. 

[For the convenience of our readers, we have sepa- 
rated the covering of the foot from the pattern of 
the pantaloon, merely marking in roulette lines the 
shape and connexion of the piece with respect to the 
centre-line. Diagram 8 represents the piece sewn 
in to the bottom of the pantaloon. The two edges 
from seven-eighths on each side of the base-line to 
their termination on this line, are sewn on to the 
two roulette lines projecting on each side of the 
centre-line on the diagram of the pantaloon, and the 
two edges from seven-eighths to 4|, are sewn to the 



side-seam and l^-seam below the points. To deter- 
mine the position of these points, mark up one inch 
from the point 43f , and square out from the centre- 
line on each side. The remairider of the pattern is 
sewn to the sole (diagram 5), which is intended for 
the right foot. — ^Ed. Gaz. op Fash.] 



MILITARY UNIFORMS. 



Altsration in thb Trousers for Officers of thb 

Infantry. 

An order has recently been issued firom the War 
Office, to the efiect that Officers in the following rai- 
ments of the Line are to wear blue trousers for winter 
and summer, instead of the present regulation mixture. 
In the other regiments it is expected blue will be 
adopted when they are relieved, or have new clothing 
issued out to them. 

The article selected is a nice soft make of doeskin, 
with a fine diagonal twill on the fiice, and in two 
substances, to suit the difference in temperature. It 
is a great improvement upon the stubborn make of 
goods hitherto worn, and will be appreciated by tlie 
Officers who are selected for the experiment. 
4th Regiment of the Line, both battalions. 
7th 



9th 
15th 
16th 
22nd 
2drd 
dOth 
d3rd 
d5th 
46th 
50th 
57th 
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Mounted Officers of Infantrt. 

The pantaloons and riding-boots which were or- 
dered for certain regiments, are to be worn by 
mounted Officers of Infantry on all mounted duties. 

We should have thought that the substitution of 
one pattern for the mess-waistcoat worn in infimtry 
regiments, for the different styles formerly in use, 
would have been received with finrour by officers, as 
we felt sure it would be by the mass of our confina-^ 
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temit7 ; but it would appear that ia some regimentB 
the particular style of trimmiDg and colour adopted 
by the officers had become specialities of the corps, 
and were held in great £iT0ur by those who wore 
them. The alteration has materially simplified the 
matter to the general practitioner in the trade, as, on 
an officer joining a regiment, it was sometimes a 
difficulty to learn the correct style of waistcoat. In 
one particular regiment, the two battalions each had 
a different style. 



EVENING-DRESS. 




N£W Style op Dbess-Coat. 

We illustrate on one of the plates issued with the 
present number of our magazine, a new style of 
coat for evening-dress, which we introduce as an im- 
proTement in appearance to the styles usually worn. 

It will, we think, be admitted that the ordinary 
shape of a dress-coat is not in harmony with the 
evening toilettes of the ladies, and that it does not 
produce that pleasing effect in a room which might 
be desired. The substitution of a rolling collar, 
&ced with silk, for the ordinary lapel and collar, 
was a step in the right direction, but it was not so 
complete a change as might have been effected. 

Some time since, we published an illustration of 
a new form of dress-coat, to be made up in black 
velvet, which certainly had claims to the patronage 
of the hatU tan; and we can only attribute the partial 
success it met with to the indifference of the master- 
tailors themselves, who, in most instances, like the 
hatters, prefer to jog on in their old beaten track, 
with respect to shapes, than incur any trouble by 
recommending a new form to their customers for 
adoption. As shown on the figure, representing the 
front view, the roll is moderately broad, and extends 
to within a very short distance of the bottom of the 
front-edge. The collar is low in the stand, and 
not deep in the fall, as will be seen by the pattern 
on diagram 10. The sleeve is easy to the arm, with 
a little fulness at top, and wider at the hand than 
lately worn. The waist inclined to be cut a trifle 
longer, and the back moderate across to the back- 
scye and at the bottom. The skirt is one pf the 
principal features in this style of coat. The shape of 



the upper part, with the long narrow strap extending 
from the front-edge of the skirt to the elld of the 
lapel — which can scarcely have any defenders either 
for its utility or appearance — ^is done away with. 
We add the width on to the bottom of the forepart 
at front, which, as shown by the pattern, gives the 
outline the appearance of being too long at front for 
the length of side-seam, but when made up, this 
effect is no longer visible. In the new skirt, we 
carry the top-edge along to the end of the waist- 
seam, where it terminates in a point, and the front- 
edge is rounded off top and bottom, so as to produce 
a graceful curve. We have described the shape of 
the coat, and will now direct our attention to the 
opportunity which this style affords, for still further 
alterations in the character of a dress-coat. The 
entire roll should be faced with black silk, corded, 
or of the '' barathea '* make, a deep cuff of the same, 
and the skirts lined with silk serge or satin. But- 
tons at front are quite unnecessary, as the coat is not 
intended to be worn fastened. The two orthodox 
hip-buttons might remain, if a handsome pattern in 
silk; but we would even dispense with them, and in 
their place substitute a small figure in a " Russia " 
trimming braid, or merely have four good rigid 
^ eyes,** one on each side of the side-seam, one 
above and one below, so as to form a diamond figure. 
On the edge of the roll, and at the top of a mode- 
rately deep round cuff, should be a braid as used 
for the '' eyes,** and inside a running figure — also in 
braid, as shown in the pattern. This pattern might 
be continued down the front of the forepart, and 
along the top and front of the skirt. Without 
having anything of a theatrical character, these 
little accessories, which are very easily carried out, 
will produce a pleasing effect, and give an entirely 
new aspect to dress- coats in a ball-room. Black 
would be selected in deference to the general taste 
of the day, and not for its appropriateness for the 
occasion. 

For dinner costume, or for gentiemen whose age 
or appearance would not justify their tailors making 
up for them the style of coat we have described, the 
lapel is of a moderate width, rather pointed at top, 
with four or five holes worked in it. The collar is 
low in the stand, and comparatively narrow in the 
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Ikll, and is of the frock shape, or with a Y in the 
<^ style; either of them with but little light between 
the end and the top of the lapel, and not so broad as 
the lapel. A fair amoant of breast is cut on to the 
front of the forepart, and the turn is long. The 
sleeyes easy to the arm and at the wrist, with a cuff 
about 3 J inehes deep, and two buttons and holes, 
either:, both in the cuflT or one above. The skirt 
neither broad nor narrow, and the front-edge roundel 
off at the bottom. It would be lined with silk. The 
edges turned in and stitched, or finished with a royal 
cord. Fancy silk buttons of a domed shape, and of 
a moderate size, are in request. Black only is worn, 
and with silk or cloth breast-facings to fancy, 
governed by the style of the customer. Blue for 
eveningniress was not successful here, in spite of a 
good determination on the part of a few leading 
houses; but we are glad Xo find that it is recom- 
mended by the committee of taste of the Philan- 
thropic Society of Master Tailors of Paris, for adop- 
tion by the members; so that we may, perhaps, ^^lo 
the lead instead of setting the fashion, as is now our 

practice. 

Waistcoats. 

Evening-dress waistcoats are mostly made without 
a collar, to open low, and the fronts well cut away. 
They are a little pointed at the bottom, and there are 
usually only three buttons and holes. White quilting 
in diamond patterns of different sizes, or ribbed, is 
much worn, with or without silk under- waistcoats. 
The buttons are covered. Embroidered vests are 
also still much worn for dress. 

A plain black cassimere waistcoat, with a mode- 
rate roll, and the collar and roll faced with a corded 
silk or of the '^ barathea'* pattern, has a good effect, 
with a good sized tracing-braid on the edges, and an 
eye or a " crow's-foot " formed at the angles of the 
front-edges, and at the ends of the welts, and oval 
or jewelled buttons as a relief. 

Dress-trousers are cut rather wider in the leg, and 
over the foot, but are still hollowed over the instep. 
The top-side is narrower than the under-side all the 
way down. They are made with fly-fronts and have 
pockets, the openings across aslant without welts. 
The aide-seams are plain, but for young men it is 
usual to sew a plain silk braid do^vn the seams, about 



half an inch wide. Black doeskin, angola, and the 
fancy makes of black elastic are all worn. The 
bottoms of the top-sides are fiused with the same as 
the trousers are made of, or with a soft black canvas, 
to keep them in form. Both leg and side seams are 
cut a little short, and stretched down to the under- 
sides, so as to give a spring on the instep. 



MORNING-DRESS. 



Frock-Coats. 

On another plate, we have a correct representation 
of the most fashionable styles of frock-coats. The 
waist is cut longer, and the skirt is worn shorter 
than we have lately described. The back is not par- 
ticularly broad across to the sleeve-head, the back- 
scye of a moderate depth/ the side-seam well curved, 
and the back rather narrow at the bottom. 

The lapel is smaller than worn during the winter, 
and has usually fiye holes marked up it r^ular, 
while some trades prefer four, placing the upper one 
some little distance from the top of the lapel. The 
collar is low and narrow, and the end cut well ofT. 
The front of the forepart is worked up to turn low 
and well back on to the breast, and to lie flat. It is 
held in this position by the roundness on the sew- 
ing-on edge of the collar. The sleeve is cut easy 
to the arm, but wider at the wrist than since the 
"peg-top" style has been discontinued. 

The cuff is about 4 inches deep, and has two 
buttons and holes in it. The skirt, as we have 
mentioned, is rather short, and cut with a little more 
compass than lately worn. The coat is cut easy to 
the measure, without being so loose as was the 
fashion at one period. Fancy coatings, in a variety 
of new and familiar patterns, are much in favour 
this season, and deservedly so, as the quality and 
make, render them so well adapted for the pur- 
pose. 

Blue is a favourite colour, in a variety of shades, 
and black in the same article is much worn. The 
edges are turned in and stitched, or finished with a 
narrow braid, but it must be narrow. Fancy buttons 
are patronized. Velvet collars are but partially worn 
for the summer; and silk breast-facings, although 
not so much in favour this season in some houses, 
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are ilill preferred by jnany trades for tlie light and 
ekgant appeazuoe they give to a coat. 

There is a style of frook-coat which always has a 
fair share of patronage in the summer, and which is 
well represented on the figure illustrating a frock-coat 
buttoned up. It is much in the style described and 
shown on the other figure, but is always worn buttoned 
three holes; the tnrn^ consequently, is not so broad, 
and the collar will require to be T^orked up differ* 
ently, to give then ecessaiy liberty on the bottom-edge. 
The other details are alike for both styles of coat. 

Light shades of grey and drab in Melton are gene- 
rally made up, as it is necessary to preserve lightness 
in the appearance of the coat, although partially bat- 
toned up. The edges are turned in and stitched nar- 
row, and a velvet collar is admissible as a relief. Silk 
breast-facings would be consistent. Side-edges are 
always worn with frock-coats. 

MORNINO-GOAT. 

We give on our third plate a representation of a 
form of morning-coat, which has lately obtained a 
certain amount of favour, and was introduced as a 
change from the style of a single-breasted coat with 
two buttons at front, which had a long run, and is 
still worn at the present time. 

The style illustrated on our plate has three but- 
tons and holes at front, so that the turn is neces- 
sarily shorter, and the opening from the lower hole 
not so broad as we have shown on some previous 
plates. The waist is rather long, and the skirt is 
cut much longer than &shionable for other styles. 
The buttons at front are placed closer together than 
if they had been marked up with five at the front- 
edge. The collar is low and narrow, small at the 
end, and well sloped off. The edges are bound or 
trimmed with braid. 

Fancy makes of coating are much used for this 
style of morning-coat. Checks not too distinct in 
character tell well, and when they are made up dark 
for the coat and light for the trousers, produce a 
good effect by the contrast of colour. 

Morning-waistcoats are made single-breasted and 
double-breasted. The former style is usually cut 
without a collar, and made to button up moderately 
high. It is rather long, and the front-edges cut 
away a little at the bottom. 
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The double-breasted waistcoat is made up with 
the lapel cut on, and to turn low. The lapel is 
moderately broad, and cut with a round on the 
edge, between the point at top and the upper hole. 
There are usually three holes. Some are worn 
without a collar, and for materials which require 
to be oflen in the hands of the laundresss, this is 
decidedly the better style, as it cannot be put out of 
shape. 

Figured wove quiltings, drills, white and padded, 
striped and checked quiltings, and small patterns in 
cashmere, Bfe worn. 

Trousers are cut loose, and to fall easily on the 
foot. They are much larger than we expected they 
would be worn in so short a time. The top-side is 
cut narrower than the half, so that the side-seam is 
brought more forward on the foot The spring, how- 
ever, is not sudden, as formerly fitthionable, as it is 
intended that the trouser should sit full above the 
instep. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1576 and 1577. 



Diagrams 1, 3, 4, 10, and 12, are the pattern of a 
new style of dress-coat for evening wear, which we in- 
troduce for the present season. It is ^m^ie-breasted, 
with a rolling collar, and to turn low at front The 
skirt (diagram 1) is quite different in shape to the style 
usually made up. Our object has been to dispense 
with the narrow and unmeaning strap at front, which 
cannot be considered either useful or ornamental; 
and we have added the width to which it is usually 
cut, allowing for the seams, on to the bottom of the 
forepart, as shown by the shape of diagram 4. 

Diagrams 2, 6, and 9, illustrate the system of cut- 
ting a patrol-jacket by our correspondent "X," which 
we have much pleasure in offering to our readers, for 
the umplicity of the directions for drafting it, and 
for the easy manner in which disproportion of waist 
is provided for. 

Diagrams 5, 8, and 11, are a pattern of the panta- 
loon and stocking combined, which our old friend, 
Mr. Anderson, informs us in his communication he 
had to contrive for a customer on a special occasicfn. 
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*' Although such a ganneot ^oes sot fortunately 
' ^ * 'jcome within the scope of a tailor's everj-day prao 
* -^ tice, we can nevertheless fully appreciate our cor- 
respondant'a kindness in fkyouring us with the 
•; pattern, and can understand the trouble he must 
have had in surmounting the difficulties attending 
the task imposed upon him. We are quite sure 
* that it would have disturbed the night's rest of 
many of our readers, who would have given it 
up in sheer despair, thankful to be well rid of the 
worry. 

Diagrams 7 and 18, are the pattern of a dress- 
waistcofKt, without a collar, and the front well cut 
away ^bove the top button. 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

* TAILORS. 

Prospectus of the essays and lectures to be deli- 
vered by members of the society at the Fleece 
Tavern, Queen Street, Cheapside, on the following 
Friday evenings, at half-past d o'clock. Members 
of kindred societies are admitted on these occa- 
sions : — 

May Srd.-r-Mr. Smith, « On Shirte." 

10th.— Mr. J. Goode, " On Bearers." 

17th.— Mr. S. H. Rawley, " On the Human 
Form — Special Parts. 

24th.— Mr. Hildred, " On the Making-up of 

Coats." 
Slst.— Mr. Evans, " On Trousers." 
June 7th. — Mr. Neave, " On Trouser-Systems.*' 

„ 14th.— Mr. Tapson, <' On Tailoring. Past 
and Present." 

„ 21st.— -Mr. Edwards, " On Collar-Cutting." 

„ 28th.— Mr. New, " On Illustrations of Dr. 
Wampen*s System." 
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REVIEW OF NEW GOODS FOR THE 

SEASON. 

{Continued from last month.) 



We notice some smart styles in stripes of 



diiTerent character. In cme they run up and down 
the article, and -are fonned by fine short diagonal 
lines. In smother they »e sunken, throwing up 
the ribs. Fine lines with the intervening spaces 
filled up with rather thick ribs across, ms^es a good 
jiattem. On some of this make of goods we notice 
the lengthway stripes broader and bolder in style, 
than the diagonal lines between. 

As might be expected, we have a variety of pat- 
terns in diagonal lines of different styles and vridths, 
and we have also the '^ barathea " make with which 
we afe familiar. 

In Melton cloth, the assortment before us com* 
prises some beautiful specimens of manufacture 
and choice colourings. We notice several light 
shades of drab, and some excellent mixture in light 
and medium colours. 

One which especially strikes us for its novelty, 
is a very bright clear mixture of blue and white, 
and by the judicious blending of the two colours a 
stylish effect is produced. In brown mixtures, there 
are some excellent specimens ; and in grey, we have 
several well-arranged CQlourings. 

In Venetian cloth, which we began to look upon 
as a thing of the past, we have, much to our sur- 
prise, an excellent assortment of goods, with some 
very effective colourings. A pale shade of drab, 
and a light drab mixture, are both very effective. 
A clear shade of grey, with the least mixture 
possible, is equally good. We notice, also, a rich 
clear shade of red brown. 

As a competitor for public favour in an article 
for light Over-coats, we remark a pretty make of 
goods, very thin, but yet with sufficient firmness for 
the purpose. It has a fine twill on the face. In 
this make there are some exquisite colours, espe- 
cially in drab, some almost approaching to white in 
tint. There are, besides, browns in various shade 
and mixtures. We have seldom seen an article 
better adapted for the purpose ; as it has the advan- 
tage of being light in texture, and at the same time 
has sufficient substance. 

Checks will be fashionable for lounge-jackets and 
suits; they are of various proportions, and difier 
materially in character. 
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